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EDUCATION IS NOT A DESTINATION.... 
IT IS A JOURNEY... ALWAYS, WE ARE EN ROUTE 





Bin NTORS, scientists and engi- 


neers, by their solution of technical 
problems, have created many new 
problems of /ife. 

Constantly their accomplishments 
are accelerating the tempo of progress 
with the result that the rate of change 
has been much greater during the last 
few decades than during past centuries. 
Technological developments in many 
different fields combine to affect every 
phase of human relationship in a rap- 
idly widening radius, until the effects 
of the airplane now encircle the globe. 
No one can remain isolated from or 
immune to its influence. 


Today’s school teachers and admin- 
istrators are faced with the greatest 
challenge of their profession. In the 
past there was more time in which the 
carth’s inhabitants could absorb and 
adjust their lives to the impact of 
change. The very nature of the air- 
plane, its three-dimensional freedom, 
its epochal speed, and its ability to 
travel above all the earth’s configura- 





tions, just as much prohibit leisure in 
which to meet its challenge in peace as 
they have done in war. 


Therefore, the responsibility of edu- 
cators is not confined to our youth. 
Statesmen, professional men and busi- 
nessmen together are all caught in the 
swiftest change of time. Parents, edu- 
cators and students are all “going to 
school.” Their welfare, and the welfare 
of our nation, are dependent upon an 
enlightened and sympathetic public 
understanding of the vucial, political 
and economic potentials of the trans- 
port plane as an instrument of global 
communication. 


Educators, anxious that this new in- 
vention be used as a means to attain- 
ing the highest level of civilization, are 
invited to join with us in developing 
programs for Air-Age Education. 

Please write to us—send us your ideas, 


your problems and your suggestions 
and we shall be glad to cooperate with 


you. 


Ach for free copy of Air-Age Education News. Ready for mailing September 15th 
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a OTe word 


AMERICAN Participation in a war of global dimensions has done much 
more than to make world geography a matter of vital concern to the average 
citizen. It has stimulated Americans to a reappraisal of their heritage. We 
have asked ourselves what are those characteristics which set the United States 
apart and distinguish its traditions, its purposes, and its form of government 
from those of other nations. In particular, the war has served to focus 
attention on the American form of democracy and the conditions essential to 
its preservation. 

Many citizens, in the past, have taken democracy for granted. If they 
have thought about the matter at all, it has been to identify democracy with 
the traditional rights and freedoms they have enjoyed as citizens of the 
United States. Too frequently they have failed to consider responsibilities 
which must accompany those rights and freedoms if democracy is to survive. 

The war has jolted us out of any complacency toward such a situation. Par- 
ticularly to school people it has brought home a sense of their opportunity 
and obligation in helping young people “learn the ways of democracy.” We 
know that reading about democracy is not enough, that the sharing of re- 
sponsibility, which is democracy at its best, is a thing which pupils must live. 

For teachers and school administrators seriously concerned with this 
challenge, this publication has a vital contribution to make. The Student 
Council has long been recognized as an effective means of teaching students 
civic responsibility through practice. Most high schools have some form of 
Student Council. However, Councils vary widely in pattern of organization, 
in activities carried on, and in the extent to which real responsibilities have 
Leen delegated to students. The current Bulletin brings together reports of 
practice from Student Councils in all parts of the country as revealed in a 
careful survey, and presents constructive suggestions for Council organizatior. 
and functioning. This authoritative study should prove an invaluable source 
of suggestion and assistance to school administrators and teachers seriously 
concerned with capitalizing the values inherent in the Student Council. 

The Bulletin, entitled The Student Council Handbook, (No. 89) pub- 
lished by the Association in March, 1940, proved so popular that the supply 
has been exhausted. The present Bulletin, while it includes some of the 
material which appeared in the earlier study, is almost entirely new material 
brought about by a study of reports and Constitutions of more than one 
hundred secondary schools of the nation. The Committee on Student Activities 
anticipates for this new publication a career of usefulness comparable to that 
of its predecessor. 

The war has served to stimulate concern for democratic values and pro- 
cedures. Those values and procedures are tested as much in peace as in war. 
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The problems we face in the postwar era are likely to tax to the utmost the 
acvotion, the co-operation, and the sense of responsibility of every citizen, 
The role of the public school in relation to the achievement of these ends is 
a central and expanding one. Among its most effective agencies of functional 
civic education is an active, socially responsible Student Council. 


Epcar G. JoHNsTON 

Chairman, Committee on Student Activities of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
Professor of Education 

University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 


—tcknowledgment 


Tue Many Reguvests from schools, principals, sponsors, and student officers 
of school organizations for the Student-Council Handbook, issued by the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals in March, 1940, and now 
out of print, would seem to be ample justification for a re-issue of that popular 
issue of The Bulletin. Schools are “learning the ways of democracy” and are 
continually seeking ways by and through which they can democratize them- 
selves in a practical and effective manner. There are almost unlimited ways 
and situations in any secondary-school whereby and wherein truly democratic 
and realistic citizenship-training opportunities exist or are visibly inherent for 
all students. To meet these apparent needs and demands by secondary schools, 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals was willingly impelled 
to prepare and publish another handbook on the Student Council, The Student 
Council in the Secondary School. 


It was the aim and purpose to preserve the most useful material on the 
management of student organizations obtained from several studies made for 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals in 1939 by Jacobson 
and Brogue and published in March, 1940. Three hundred and sixty-one 
schools, of all sizes and types, co-operated in supplying this helpful material 
on Student Councils at that time. 

Many of the summaries and conclusions on practices of Student Councils 
are included in this publication. In addition, one hundred and sixty-five schools 
have gratiously supplied the National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals with all kinds of material on Student Councils during the busy closing 
months of the school year, 1943 - 1944. These current reports have made de- 
scriptions of new practices and trends possible; also a comparison of trends 
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with the 1939 study on Student Councils. The National Association of Secon- 
dary-School Principals feels deeply indebted to the many schools that have 
contributed to this publication. They are listed at the end of this publication. 

Water E. Hess, Managing Editor of The Bulletin, studied all current 
practices of good and successful Student Councils and prepared these materials 
for publication in this issue of The Bulletin. Miss Neti Z. THompson, a 
member of the staff of the National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, has assisted in the proof reading of this publication. Writing chapters 
I and XIV was the responsibility of Paut E. Exicker, Executive Secretary of 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. Chapter IV was 
prepared by R. B. Layton, Principal of the Edward L. Bailey Junior High 
School of Jackson, Mississippi. An independent study was made by Lt. Rosert 
G. VanpeRruiP, formerly an adviser of a Student Council, as a part of a doc- 
toral dissertation at the School of Education, George Washington Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C., is contained in Chapter V, Standards of a Good Stu- 
dent Council. Chapter XIII on Student Leadership was prepared by Walter 
E. Myer, Editor of the American Observer and other weekly newspapers 
for use of secondary-school students throughout the nation. To all of these 
persons and to the many schools which submitted reports, the Association 
is deeply indebted. 

The National Association of Secondary-School Principals is publishing this 
issue of The Bulletin for its thousands of members and for member schools 
of the National Association of Student Councils as a professional contribution 
to schools at a time when schools are planning in the postwar period to 
strengthen and enrich our democracy and our established American way of life. 

The Student Council in the Secondary School should be a ready and valu- 
able handbook for school administrators, Student Council Advisers or Spon- 
sors, teachers, and student officers of school organizations. This publication has 
been sent without cost to all present members. It will also be sent to all new 
members of the National Association of Student Councils when they enroll. 
This organization is now under the direction of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals. Its activities are described within the chapters 
of this publication. 

Paut E. Exicxer, Executive Secretary 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 


October 1944 
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Code for the Good Citizen of the 
American School 


Prepared by the National Association of Student Officers, 


now called the National Association of Student Councils 


REALIZE that, as a student in an American high school, I owe 

an obligation to parents or relatives whose sacrifices have given 
me the foundations upon which I am building, to the school which 
offers me an opportunity to develop my natural powers, and to the 
community which makes my educational advantages possible, to 
my country which gives me liberty under law, and to my own future 
as an individual and a citizen. 

As a token of my determination honorably to discharge this 
obligation, I promise: 

That I will use the facilities offered by the classroom to enlarge 
and broaden my interests, to increase my knowledge, to bring me 
closer to truth, and to cultivate habits of industry and sound thinking. 

That I will broaden my sympathies and practice the arts of 
sociability, true friendliness, and helpfulness in my home, in the 
school, and in all my associations, avoiding snobbishness in my own 
conduct and condemning it in others. 

That I will develop habits of reading and conversing which 
will broaden my culture and enable me better to understand the 
problems of community, state, and nation. 

That I will carry on discussions in and out of the classroom, 
not to overcome opponents and gratify my pride but that I may 
grow in knowledge and wisdom. 

That I will avoid every form of cheating or dishonesty and will 
undertake to discourage all dishonorable practices. 

That I will obey every rule of law of school, city, state, and 
nation, reserving the right to criticize rules and laws constructively, 
but respecting them so long as they prevail. 

That I will use my powers and influence for the common good. 

That I will pursue happiness myself and strive to establish con- 
ditions under which happiness and opportunity may be hopefully 
pursued by every one in my home, my school, my community, my 
country, and the world. 


ER i RR A 

















CHAPTER I 


Growth of Student Participation in School Organization 


In Tue Literature of school administration considerable attention is 
given to Student Councils and student participation in school government 
and administration. Students in our secondary schools are well acquainted 
with the opportunities for participation in the general management of the 
school and its program. Student participation in school administration has 
established itself and has fully justified its value during the last few decades 
of secondary-school growth and development. 

During this period it is evident that the greatest value for the student and 
for the school tended in the direction of student participation in school ad- 
ministration rather than student government or self-government. This is mute 
evidence that school administrators have not deemed it advisable to relinquish 
their final responsibility for the control of the school, with which they are 
legally charged. As a means of democratizing the general administration of 
the school and its program, administrators have clearly seen the opportunity 
for students in self-development as citizens by delegating to students through 
a duly constituted organization like a Student Council, responsible participa- 
tion in the government of the school. 

To expect students, still very immature in the ways of management, to 
govern themselves would be considered unreasonable, and to deny the right 
of students a share in self-expression and in the management of their own 
affairs closes one of the great avenues of training of adolescent youth in demo- 
cratic processes. Some schools, under skillful guidance by staff members, have 
even had students conduct Courts successfully, administer the school for a 
day without teachers, and administer deserved punishment to student offend- 
ers. Other schools have failed in attempting such a student program and have, 
therefore, condemned any form of student management and participation 
Lecause of such experience. All in all, however, student participation in school 
administration has been highly successful and productive of the development 
of citizenship qualities that have greatly strengthened our schools and our 
democracy. 

The many studies made on student participation in school administration 
show that, even though there was a lapse in interest in student government 
shortly after 1900, the movement has grown throughout the country in the 
last thirty years. Today there are many schools where the Student Council 
directs the budget of the entire student activity program, or the extracurriculum 
program as it is commonly called; plans, prepares, and presents, under faculty 
guidance, excellent assembly programs; aids in ushering in school and com- 
munity gatherings; conducts the lost and found department in the school; sets 
forth desirable and acceptable standards of citizenship in the school lunch- 
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room and on the school grounds; arranges for needed monitorial service 
about the school; and many other activities in the school citizenship area as 
described in Chapters X and XI of this publication. The steady growth of 
student participation in school administration is supported by ample evidence 
in the studies of Student Councils made by the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals in 1939 and in 1944. Other individual studies by Lent’ 
and by Jones’ support this status of Student-Council activities. 
THE EARLY STUDENT COUNCILS 

Just when and where student government originated is not known. In 
the remote past, student participation in institutional control can be traced to 
ancient Greece and to the time of Plato and Aristotle. Student Prefects kept 
order and even selected their own teachers. In Plato’s institution, The Academy, 
the office of President or leader of the school was generally filled by election, 
through secret ballot, of all the young philosophers. When Plato was absent, 
two of his students, Speusippus and Menedemus, carried on the program. 
Aristotle, the outstanding leader of Plato’s students, established in his insti- 
tution, The Lyceum, a system whereby a Master of Sacrifices and an Overseer 
oi Good Order were elected every month from the student group. 

Forms of student government were found in other European institutions 
in medieval times. A boy’s school conducted by Vittorino da Feltre at Mantua, 
Italy, from 1398 to 1440, had a form of student participation in school manage- 
ment. The University of Paris in the fourteenth century was organized into 
nations, in such a manner that each nation was responsible for discipline of 
its own citizens under its own form of government. In Germany, in the early 
1500’s, Valentine Trotzendorff at Goldberg, inaugurated a system of govern- 
ment consisting of a senate of twelve students and a council of other officers, 
quite similar to student organizations in our modern schools. In England at 
Eton and Rugby, in 1786 there were provisions for student government. 
Pestalozzi, among the world’s greatest educators, introduced a system of 
student participation into his /nstitute at Burgdorf in Switzerland. 

In Colonial America we have early examples of student participation in 
educational institutions. In 1779 in the College of William and Mary, Williams- 
burg, Virginia, there was such a plan. Thomas Jefferson, founder of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in 1819 formulated a system there. In the mid-western 
states, Frances E. Willard, president of the Evanston College for Ladies, the 
successor of the Northwestern Female College, was a great leader in this 


movement, 


*Reported in full in THe Buitetin, Vol. 24, No. 89, March, 1940, Student Council Handbook, The 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
(Our of print.) 

*Lent, H. C. The Status of the Student Council in the Class A and B Junior and Senior High Schools 
in Michigan. Unpublished, Master of Arte Paper, Department of Education, University of Chicago, 1939. 


p. 62 
SJones, Galen, Extra-Curricular Activities in Relation to the Curriculum, New York: Bureau of 


Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935, p. 17. 
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STUDENT COUNCILS IN AMERICAN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

The early New England high school provided for the participation of 
students in government. The English High School, the first really public second- 
ary school founded in 1821 in Boston, Massachusetts, claims one of the oldest 
Student Councils in this country. One of the best early examples of student 
government was in the Hartford Public High School, Connecticut, in 1852. 
The plan followed the present prevailing plan of Student Councils in many 
ways and the headmaster of the school reserved the right of veto. 

There are numerous other examples of student government in our early 
American secondary schools, chief among which are systems at the George 
Junior Republic at Freeville, New York, in 1894 and in the Norfolk Street 
Vacation School in New York City in 1897 when the self-government plan 
known as “School City” was established by Wilson L. Gill. 

Among our modern most outstanding leaders in secondary schools for 
the cause of student participation in school administration are William Mc- 
Andrew, former superintendent of schools in Chicago; Elbert K. Fretwell, 
Chief Executive of the Boy Scouts of America and formerly Professor of 
Education at Teachers College, Columbia University; Harry C. McKown’, 
author of outstanding books in the field of student activities; Charles Forest 
Allen, formerly Supervisor of Secondary Education in Arkansas and President 
of the National Council of the National Honor Society; Joseph Roemer, Pro- 
fessor of Education, George Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee; and 
Edgar G. Johnston, Professor of Secondary Education, University of Mich- 
igan, and Chairman of the Student Activity Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals. 

Although there is no present educational agency that could enumerate 
the number of schools that have successful Student Councils or student par- 
ticipating organizations, the studies made by the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals and by others indicate that about eighty per cent 
of the schools have some form of operating organizations. These schools are 
distributed proportionally to their total number through all areas, with a 
slight preponderance of interest in the schools in the North Central Area. 
These student organizations are more prevalent in the medium and larger 


schools. 
STATE AND REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


With the growth of student participation in school government, local 
organizations of Student Councils were organized in many sections of the 
country. Some were definitely local and included the Student Councils of 
schools of a city, a metropolitan area, or a county. 

Student Council organizations have been established on a state-wide basis 
and in some states there are distinct organizations within the state. The 


‘Dr. McKown now has in press a publication, tentatively titled The Student Council. This book 
published by McGraw-Hill Company of New York City will probably be off the press by Nov. 1944. This 
book should be an excellent aid to all Sponsors of Student Councils. 
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purpose of the smaller units within the state is to make the plan practical and 
to provide a ready opportunity for delegated representatives of Student 
Councils to have frequent meetings during the year. At these meetings there 
are discussions of important issues in student participation and an interchange 
cf ideas on questions, trends, developments and the mechanics of operating 
effective Student Councils. Some states have more than one state-wide organi- 
zation, each has been organized without the knowledge of the active existence 
of the other organization. In, most of the states, the state-wide organization 
of school administrators has had a very small part in the establishment and 
development of a state Student Council organization. Although a good co- 
operative relationship exists almost universally, recent developments through 
the active interest of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
and its committees may make it possible for the State Secondary-School Princi- 
pals Associations to take a more active part in the work of local and state 
Student-Council organizations. 

In addition to these local and state organizations, there are regional or 
sectional organizations of Student Councils. These now known to be in oper- 
ation are: 

The Northwest Federation of Student Councils 

The Central States Federation of Student Councils 

The Southern Association of Student Government 

The New England Regional Association 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STUDENT COUNCILS 


The first organized movement to form a national association similar in 
purpose and aims to other national educational organizations occurred in June, 
1931, at the time of the annual meeting of the National Education Association 
in Los Angeles, California. Dr. Willis A. Sutton, President of the National 
Education Association at that time and Superintendent of Schools in Atlanta, 
Georgia, an enthusiastic supporter of students’ interests in school adminis- 
tration, proposed a meeting of student representatives to consider and discuss 
with Student Council Advisers or Sponsors those school issues that would make 
a more democratically co-operative school administration. Dr. Sutton addressed 
this meeting and was a frequent speaker at the subsequent annual national 
meetings of the National Association of Student Officers, as the organization 
was first called. Regular annual meetings thereafter were held at the time and 
place of the annual summer meeting of the National Education Association 
until 1942, when the last regular meeting of the National Education Associa- 
tion “for the duration” was held at Denver, Colorado. During these inter- 
vening years, this evolving national organization had the devoted leadership 
of many Student Council Sponsors, chief among which were Miss Grace M. 
Anderson, Grover Cleveland High School, Brooklyn, New York; Miss Adeline 
M. Smith, Bloom Township High School, Chicago Heights, Illinois; Miss 
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Alice G. Langford, B. M. C. Durfee High School, Fall River, Massachusetts; 
Miss Louise Hunter, High Point School, High Point, North Carolina; Mr. 
Harold Pegg, Senior High School, Altoona, Pennsylvania; Mr. C. C. Harvey, 
formerly Executive Secretary of the National Association of Student Officers; 
and Mrs. Reita R. Steele, Ada, Minnesota. 

Inasmuch as the National Association of Student Organizations was 
composed of student officers from secondary schools, the membership was 
constantly changing from year to year, and the organization needed a more 
permanent and stabilizing sponsor to carry on its program from year to year on 
2 national basis. The National Education Association had a large share in 
the earlier years in supporting the organization. Later a national organization 
devoted to student participation in school government and composed of 
Student Council Sponsors or Advisers, known as The National Association 
of Sponsors of Student Participation in School Administration, guided and 
directed the planning and affairs of the National Association of Student 
Organizations. 

This organization realized from the start of its guardianship that the 
crganized state and national educational organizations for school administra- 
tors should work more co-operatively with organized Student Councils so 
that they could achieve a fuller realization of their potentialities as a demo- 
cratizing agency in the school and as a citizenship builder for the students. 
The officers and Executive Committee of the National Association of Spon- 
sors of Student Participation in School Administration sought the active in- 
terest of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals and after 
careful consideration, through its committees, it believed that this student 
activity was properly a part of the responsibility of secondary-school adminis- 
trators. An understanding through many meetings of officers and committees 
was effected. This is embodied in the following official document reprinted 


herewith. 
































Proposals on National Association of Student Councils 


Submitted to Executive Committee of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals by Special Committee é 
March 30, 1943 






Gaten Jones (Chairman) Principal, East Orange High School, East 
Orange, New Jersey. 













Epcar G. Jounston, Professor of Secondary Education, University of “4 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. cl 
Joun E. Wettwoop, Principal, Central High School, Flint, Michigan. ) 


Bertie Backus, Principal, Alice Deal Junior High School, Washington, 
D. C. 
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Proposals based on agreemnet of representatives of the National Associa- 
tion of Sponsors of Student Participation in School Administration and the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals at Denver, June 1942. 

Submitted by Special Committee to the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals and approved March 30, 1943. 

tesubmitted to the National Association of Sponsors of Student Participa- 
tion in Schoo] Administration and accepted on May 31, 1943. 

The General ‘Policies 

The National Association of Secondary-School Principals will become spon- 
sor, give direction to, and maintain control over the National Association of Stu- 
dent Councils in accord with these general terms of agreement. The National 
Association of Sponsors of Student Participation will continue to be an advisory 
agency, as here specified. 


I, SPONSORSHIP, DIRECTION, CONTROL, AND PURPOSE 

1. That the present organization of National Association of Student Coun- 

cils be given necessary guidance and sponsorship to achieve its stated 

objectives and to realize more fully its purpose under the direction 
and control of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 

2. The National Association of Secondary-School Principals accepts the 
general aims and purposes of the National Association of Student Coun- 
cils in general accord with its Constitution of April, 1939, as hereafter 
stated. 

a. To foster in the secondary schools of the United States, through 

their authorized student activities, the spirit of responsibility, lead- 
ership, personal growth, civic-mindedness, self-discipline, and devo- 
tion to the ideals of education and democracy. 
To provide a national organization which will serve as a clearing 
house to regional, state, sectional, and local student organizations; 
and will provide a means whereby a fully balanced school program 
and integrated and acceptable standards may be achieved. 


That the present organization of the National Association of Student 
Councils continue with such modifications as the advisory committee 
finds advisable in directing the affairs of the Association under the 
sponsorship of the National Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals. 


II, ACTIVITIES OF ORGANIZATION 
1. That the present activities of the organization be directed toward a 
greater effectiveness in local schools and in the state or regional organ- 
izations. 

2. That the national assemblage take on the nature of a conference of par- 
ticipating delegates of state or regional associations. 

3. That the limit of the number of delegates in attendance at national con- 
ventions be determined by the advisory committee. 


TII. FINANCE 
1. That all financial obligations and responsibilities be assumed by the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals on a budgetary allot- 
ment as are all other activities of the Association. 
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IV. DUES pa 
1. The dues per member school should be $5 or $4 or $3 per year, according 
to size of school, and such membership includes the Sponsor of the school 
Student Council. There shall be three classes of membership to be known 
as (a) L (large), 1,000 enrollment or larger; (b) M (medium), 300 en- a 
rollment and less than 1,000; and (c) S (small), less than 300 enroll- a 
ment. 
2. Each school will receive two subscriptions of Student Life and other Na- 
tional Association of Student Council bulletins. 
3. Student Life will be the official organ of the National Association of 
Student Councils. 
4. Any person interested in student participation, on payment of $3, may 
become an associate member of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. 
















NAME 
The name of the organization shall be the National Association of Stu- Py 
dent Councils of the National Association of Secondary-School Princi- 

pals. 








ADMINISTRATION 

1, The National Association of Secondary-School Principals, through its 
Executive Committee, shall have the general responsibility for the func- 
tioning of the National Association of Student Councils, through the 
advisory committee of the National Association of Student Councils. 

2, That an advisory committee be selected to determine the policies and 
procedures for the operation of the National Association of Student 
Councils. 

3. The advisory committee shall consist of five members, two to be ap- 
pointed by the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
each for a term of four years, and two from the National Association 
of Sponsors of Student Participation, at least one to be a Student 
Council Sponsor, each for a term of four years, and the President of the 
National Association of Student Councils, or any officer of the National ies 
Association of Student Councils. (In order to provide a regular turn- ‘ 
over in committee, the first appointments by the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals shall be for one and three years and for 
the National Association of Sponsors of Student Participation two and 
four years. ) 

4. The Executive Secretary of the National Association of Secondary- 

School Principals is a member ex officio of the advisory committee. 


























The Advisory Committee 

BertiEé Backus, Principal, Alice Deal Junior High School, Washington, D. (., 
Chairman. 

SANForD F. JAMESON, Superintendent of Schools, Ashland, Ohio. 

ALIcE G. LANGForD, B. M. C. Durfee High School, Fall River, Massachusetts. 

ADELINE M. Situ, Former Head, Social Science Department, Bloom Township 
High School, Chicago Heights, Illinois. 

WAYNE THOMASON, President, National Association of Student Councils, Colum- 

bia, Missouri, a student officer of the National Association of Student Coun- 

cils elected at the Denver, Colorado Convention, 1942. 
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LATEST DEVELOPMENT 

It was not until April, 1944, that complete plans were developed for the 
sponsorship of the National Association of Student Councils by the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals and that the enrollment of Student 
Councils as members of the National Association of Student Councils was 
begun. On September 1, 1944, two hundred and eighty-three Student Councils 
kad enrolled in the National Association of Student Councils. This Association 
provides an opportunity for schools to enroll in a movement that should be 
far-reaching in possible effect on student life in our secondary schools. Through 
similar state organizations, which the national organization plans to foster in 
every way, as stated in II section 1 above, a strong youth organization for the 
purposeful citizenship in a democracy is possible. Such a youta organization 
(the Student Councils in secondary schools) would be intelligently harbored, 
guided, and directed by the constituted organizations of education and devel- 
opment of all youth, the schools, the administrators, the teachers, and the 
student officers of student organizations. 

Any Student Council desiring to associate itself with this growing na- 
tional movement can enroll now with the National Association of Student 
Councils of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., according to the plan in IV, 
Sections | to 4 above. 

it would be well for each school to evaluate its program by identifying it 
with one of the three levels of excellence as analyzed in Chapter IX in Learning 
the Ways of Democracy published by the Educational Policies Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

The routine level is first. Here traditions and customs determine most of the 
policies and procedures, Student government, clubs, and student life outside of 
regular class hours are left to run by themselves. Interscholastic athletic contests 
are the really big things. Social activities are run for the social elite of the school. 
Little or no use is made of the potential civic values from extra-classroom activ- 





ities. 

The imitative level is second. Here student activities grow up rapidly without 
plan or purpose, rhyme or reason. New activities are introduced because they are 
used elsewhere. The students’ wants and interests are not considered. There may 
he a swing from absolute autocracy to extreme liberalism in the name of democ- 
racy, Student government is thought of as a game, never becoming involved in 
real issues or used as an instrument to teach the functions of democratic govern- 
ment. 

The constructive level is third, Well developed out-of-class activities meet 
the wants and needs of students, The student activity program is a fully recog- 
nized part of the school’s work and used as a laboratory of civie education. Here, 
with all of the activities and practice closely related to everyday life of the com- 
munity, a veritable community in itself and its destiny in the hands of its citi- 
zens, we see democracy in action.—Democracy in Action, Michigan State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Lansing. 





CHAPTER II 


Aims and Purposes of Student Participation” 


A GreaT many aims and purposes have been stated by those interested 
in student participation in school management. While the number of different 
statements may be many, the opinions of supporters of student participation 
in school management can be classified under a relatively small number of 
general aims and purposes. Two major purposes are generally agreed upon. 
These are that the aims and purposes should be for the improvement of 
both the student and school. For the student, the aims and purposes should 
be such as will provide wholesome and satisfying experience; for the school, 
they must contribute to the effectiveness of its program. They must be such 
as will positively attempt to develop adolescents to be discriminating and 
thoughtful citizens in a democratic school society. 

A number of studies have been conducted in an effort to ascertain what 
secondary-school Principals believe should be the aims and purposes of a 
Student Council. One made by H. C. Lent while in the University of Chicago 
concerned Student Councils in 160 high schools in the state of Michigan. 
He listed them under five major headings. The following table indicates 
the percentage of Principals who mentioned each of these as objectives: 


TABLE I. OBJECTIVES OF STUDENT PARTICIPATION 








Objective Per Cent 

1. To develop student responsibility, initiative, 

leadership, and school pride 93.7 
2. To promote worthy citizenship training 69.3 
3. To provide for pupil expression 51.2 
4. To provide a working model of a governmental unit 

under which student will live 22.5 
5. To promote welfare of the school through 

proper student-faculty relationship 1.2 





No on who has seriously considered the methods which may be used to 
train adolescents to be well-informed, serious-minded citizens would claim 
that inaugurating a Student Council is the principal method of promoting 
future good citizenship in the state. The total process is promoted by, or 
hindered because of the lack of, democratic pupil-teacher relationships, teacher- 
principal relationships, the curriculum content, and many other factors. Prob- 
ably the most effective way of developing future good citizenship is to em- 
phasize it through democratic living in the classrooms, corridors, and school 
grounds as well as in the Council meetings and on the playing field. Certainly 
the curriculum must bear a major responsibility in training for citizenship. 
The student body must learn the basic facts relative to the social, economic, 
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and governmental problems, local, state, national, and international, which 


face citizens. 

Student participation is not a panacea for the difficulties which beset 
the public schools; it does offer an excellent method for giving pupils a 
habit of mind that will consider the public business a matter of special interest 
to the private citizen. Pupil participation is not a fad. It helps to teach 
citizenship by participation, just as industrial arts, football, and dancing are 
taught. It is one method by which actual training and experience in citizen- 
ship can be had. Its prevalence in public school systems may well be expected 
to increase. 

It is only natural that in the organization of a Student Council that the 
constitution of this body express the purpose for which the Council exists. 
In an examination of over one hundred Constitutions now in use by Student 
Councils, it was found that this part of it was very brief but specific. Some 
few, however, were general, in that they could include a wide variety of 
activities. For example, the one “for the general welfare of the school,” is very 
general and thus indefinite. While any Constitution must be so written that 
it is broad in its scope, yet there is the danger of being so general that it 
leads to confusion and to the fear to act. Of the group of constitutions ex- 
amined, three per cent contained no statement of purposes; eleven per cent 
had only one purpose; seventeen per cent, two purposes; thirty-four per cent, 
three purposes; twenty-two per cent, four purposes; six per cent, five purposes; 
eight per cent, six purposes; three per cent, seven purposes; and one per 
cent, eight purposes. Of those examined, no one had more than eight purposes. 


In the statement of purposes, there was no uniformity of occurrences 
nor of wording. The following table indicates in order of frequency, the 
number of times each purpose was mentioned in the 110 Student Council 
constitutions examined. The specific purposes as here worded in most in- 
stances are not the exact words used but rather a general wording of the 


purpose stated. 


TABLE II. SPECIFIC PURPOSES 


1, Promote harmonious relations between teachers and students and among 
students themselves 
To develop in the student a growing appreciation of membership in a 
democracy by providing the educative responsibilities of, and principles 
of participation in, such a democracy in the school......000...000000002.00.0-2-------0-- 43 
Co-ordinate and promote student activity and to encourage greater par- 
ticipation on the part of students... cece ee ce eececeeceneccenenceceeeneeeees 42 
Advance all causes which wili contribute to the best interests of the school 
community se 
Stimulate and develop | a 1 healthy ‘school ‘spirit... 
Encourage the practice of good citizenship... 
Provide systematic and orderly channels for student thought and action....15 
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8. 
9. 
10. 


11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24, 
25. 
26. 
27. 


‘Promote respect for authority—school and private property 


Foster sentiments of law and order.........................-:s-scecececeseceeeeeeeeeeeee- ere .i4 
Further student participation in schoo] affairs .............2.22...2.2-020cccc0eseceeeeseeee = 13 
Encourage students to accept and discharge responsibilities to teachers 
ac lle dee cali ec Te TEN ce EE EOE Ue SM BAS OEE MN = See . 
Stimulate genuine scholarship 
Unify student organizations................0.0.......00e 

Develop the loyalty of students to the school .................2....2202220c-csseceeeeeeeeneeee 








CU AOe Mawr, COP RMINO DURING aan sass ccs ssinen Latctschiniiciciasenticcablechelectl a) 
Provide opportunities for the development of leadership............................--.- 5 
Aid in the internal administration of the school ...........2..2.2......2-:2::0::sec0ceeeee- 4 
Become an influence in bettering the school 4 
Develop a high sense of Womor.......................2...cecccceeccececesecesececeeseseeeeeeeseseseeseeeseeeee 4 
Provide opportunities for imitiative 0.0... ccececececee ee eeeeceeeeeeeeee .4 
Accustom students to live agreeably together <— 

3 





B.S aN a eS RIND AE RUNS IOUE Salon AOAI=PL (OT SoC SUA eee ae : 
Foster the spirit of SRR GRIETE: IEG MEEE Be oe AEE ESOL eA aE RA RO ED 
Perpetuate and maintain high standards of conduet REE eae : 


Create a sense of equality... ccc cccecceececceececcecececeseeeseeeeeeeees 
Develop character through responsibility Len ahs easuntebtbasaiip in Bebanudlcolsihrapiaciesid 
Develop self-control ...........2...22:.:c0cc:ceccecsseseeceeeeeeeeeeee 








Each of the following was specifically stated in only one constitution. 


28. 


33. 


35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 


Create good fellowship 

Develop an opportunity for the finer things of life 

Develop sportsmanship 

Develop general policies of student affairs 

Encourage a respect and love for the school which shall continue for the 
years to come 

Help students to a greater appreciation of their opportunities in the school 
Instill pride in the care and appearance of school property 

Maintain a high standard of ethics 

Make laws that are expedient for the school 

Perpetuate and maintain high standards of duty 

Promote the spirit of service 

Promote an interest in athletics 

Promote industry 

Promote understanding 

Provide a satisfactory means of carrying on relations with other schools and 
business relations of the student organizations. 

Provide a suitable meang of organization for the student body 

Receive and act upon petitions presented by any class or group of students 
Serve as an athletic council 

Serve as an instrument through which the study program may reach each 
student 

Serve the school and its pupils in every way possible 

Set up auxiliary organizations 

Settle difficulties that arise in class 

Take an active part in the general routine duties of school administration 
Train students to conduct themselves in a business-like manner 

Train students to discriminate between what is worth while and what is 
detrimental to the welfare of the student body 
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SUMMARY 


The above table indicates that the purposes and aims of the Council are 
many and varied. However, upon a careful study of all of them, it can be 
concluded that fundamentally all follow a unitary general underlying principle 
on which the Student Council movement has moved forward—that is to pro- 
vide democratic experience for students through participation in the manage- 
ment of their school affairs. While there are lay people who contend that 
the schools have failed in teaching students self-management, there seems to 
be only one conclusion—that is, lay people show a decided lack of familiarity 
with what the schools are doing. They, as so often is the case, are guilty of 
hasty generalization. While one can find specific instances in which a school 
may have failed in this respect, many, many schools are developing effective 
training for citizenship. True, they have not reached the ideal, but if they 
did, then that for which they are striving would not be an ideal. Certainly 
one can rightly conclude that the Student Council is being used increasingly 
as the center from wuich radiate democratic activities in the school. 

In summary, the fifty-two specific purposes enumerated in the above 
table might be reclassified into eight broad categories as shown in the 
following table. In this table they are compared with similar categories under 
which a previous study of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals in 1940 had grouped them.’ 


TABLE III. SPECIFIC PURPOSES OF STUDENT COUNCILS 
SUMMARIZED 





Per Cent 
1940 1944 








General Grouping of Specific Purposes 





1. To furnish citizenship training 26.4 48.0 
2. To allow pupils to participate in or manage extra- 

curriculum affairs 39.5 16.4 

3. To promote proper student-faculty relationships 11.6 15.5 

4. To promote general welfare 7.0 12.1 

3.6 4.3 


5. To provide for pupil expression 
6. To furnish a working model of government 3.6 0 
7. Miscellaneous 8.3 3.7 
100.00 100.0 


89. National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 





Total 











Bulletin 





‘Student Council Handbook, 
March, 1940. 


“I know of no safe depository of the ultimate powers of society but 
the people themselves; and if we think them not enlightened enough to 
exercise their control with a wholesome discretion, the remedy is not to 
take it from them, but to inform their discretion by education.”—Thomas 
Jefferson. 































CHAPTER III 


Types of Student Councils or Associations 


THe OrcanizaTion of a Student Council, like that of all other student 
activities in the school, constitutes one of the most important responsibilities 
of the school administration. If the organization of the Student Council is 
carefully planned, there is real assurance of its value to the school’s total pro- 
gram of education. It affords students excellent opportunities to work out, 
independently, relationships with each other with minimal interference from 
adults and to encounter developmental experiences which will facilitate adjust- 
ments. Through Student Council procedures, students learn to become a 
functioning part of an increasingly complex and ever-changing social order. 

The establishment of a Student Council, no matter how essential one might 
think it is, should be done only upon a definitely felt need on the part of both 
the students and the faculty. Teachers must be of the opinion that student 
participation in school management is an essential part of an adequate school 
program. They must be sympathetic with the idea that students can contribute 
to the effective functioning of school administration. Students, likewise, must 
feel a definite need for such an organization and that they will be expected 
to grow in assuming these responsibilities that have been delegated to them 
by the Principal of their school, who after all is responsible to his Superinten- 
dent or Board of Education for the efficient functioning of his school. No 
Student Council should be organized simply because other schools have such 
an organization or because a Principal or his teachers think one should be 
organized. It must originate solely upon a felt need on the part of both the 
administration and the student body. 


SOME FIRST STEPS 


The development of any Student Council should be based upon a definite 
philosophy of democracy. It should truly be one of participation and sharing, 
a means through which students develop a belief in and an intelligent under- 
standing and appreciation of our theory of democratic government and its 
processes. Here, certainly, is an excellent opportunity for the school to be a 
laboratory of practice in democracy in which the school is the community 
of operation. 

It must be an essential part of the total school program. If no provision is 
made for meeting time within the regular school day, students and teachers 
can reasonably be expected to look upon the organization as something outside 
the sphere of the school’s program and, as such, engage in its activities only 
in a half-hearted manner. It becomes something “extra” added to the already 
uver-worked teacher, something that she has to do at the end of a strenuous 
day when her vitality and enthusiasm, as well as that of the students, are in- 
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variably at a low ebb. Therefore, it is not only necessary to provide time for 
meeting and operation during the regular school day as a definite part of the 
school’s time schedule, but equally as necessary to relieve the Sponsor or 
Adviser of other duties so that she may have ample time available to plan and 
to counsel with the Council officers and other members. 


Not all Student Council organizations have proved successful. This fact 
does not condemn the organization in itself. Rather, it points out the necessity 
for careful planning and developmental growth. Patrick’, in a study of factors 
that were deterrents to the success of Student Councils in eighty secondary 
schools, found the following ranked first in importance: (1) difficulty of 
securing efficient and successful pupil leaders, (2) problems of getting all 
members to participate in work, (3) pupils made leaders on the basis of 
popularity rather than ability, (4) lack of interest and responsibility on the 
part of pupils, and (5) objection to telling on and being disciplined by fellow 
pupils. 

Authorizing the Council 

In a number of schools, the Principal grants a Charter to the Council, 
authorizing the establishment of a Council and delegating to them certain 
general powers. The following are examples of Charter forms used by the 
Brookline, Massachusetts, and the Springfield, New Jersey, High Schools, 
respectively: 

I. This is to certify that the students of Brookline High School are hereby granted the 
authority to 

1. make and enforce, except for emergencies, rules for proper student conduct (a) in 

the corridors during the official lunch periods and (b) within the school bounds 
during the lunch periods. 

grant Charters to all student organizations exclusive of athletic and curriculum 
activities. 

act as an agency to give hearings and then to be the intermediary in disputes in- 
volving (a) student organizations exclusive of athletic and curriculum activities, 
(b) social events, and (c) student-government elections. 

For the purpose of carrying on this supervision, the students are further authorized to 

organize a School Cou.cil with a Court of Justice and Marshal Force under its juris- 

diction. The School Council shall consist of student members widely representative of 
the student body with the preponderance of represntation in the three upper Houses. 

There shall be faculty Advisers, not to exceed three, two of whom shall be elected at 

large by the faculty and one of whom shall be elected by the Headmaster and House- 

master. 

III. Students shall have jurisdiction over misdemeanors occurring in connection with activi- 
ties under their control. 

IV. The right of the Council to petition higher authority or authorities is recognized. 

V. The students are hereby granted the right to modify this Charter provided that such 
modifications are approved by the proper authority and/or authorities. 


VI. The authorities granting this Charter reserve the right to revoke it, if necessity requires. 
Wicrrep H. Rincer, Headmaster. 


1, Patrick, H. E. Pupil Participation in School Administration and Government in Eighty Secondary 
Schools. Chicago: University of Chicago, 1938. Unpublished Master of Arts Thesis, paper p. 73. 












High School District No. 1, I hereby grant this Charter of student participation to the 
representative Student Council for the school year 1944-45. 


Provisions: 

1. This Charter is subject to annual renewal. 

2. This Student Council is understood to be representative — consisting of the elected 

Presidents of the four classes and the several home rooms. 

3. This Student Council is empowered under its faculty Advisers, to consider all matters 
pertaining to the development of the spirit, ideals, and practice of good citizenship, to 
provide unity and co-operation of the students and faculty in all extracurriculum activi- 
ties of the school, and to promote the general welfare of Regional High School, as well 
as its good name and reputation. 

. This Charter does not, and cannot, assign to students the duties and responsibilities of 
the Board of Education or of any groups provided by the Board of Education to carry 
out its duties to the citizens. Consequently, any action not in harmony with this funda- 
mental is subject to revision by the Board of Education or its duly constituted authority. 
Established, granted, and signed this first day of September, Nineteen hundred and 
forty-three at the Jonathan Dayton Regional High School. 

W. W. Hatsey, Supervising Principal. 


Summary of Steps 

Many suggestions might be enumerated and discussed, but for brevity’s 
sake, the following are listed as aids to the Principal, his faculty, and student 
body who are considering the establishment of a Student Council in their 
school: ; 

1. Develop a philosophy of the theory of democratic government for the school, in 
consultation with the students. 

2. Survey the literature in the field in order to become thoroughly familiar with it and 
to evaluate it in terms of what is adaptable to the needs of the school. ~ 

3. Discuss Student Council organization with other Principals and Advisers in schools 
which have Councils. These should be those having various types or forms of government. 
Likewise, one who has had experience with the operation of Councils under various types of 
government will generally be helpful in giving an intelligent evaluation of the good and 
poor points of each. 

4. Visit schools to watch various types of organizations in action, to observe Council 
meetings, and to see Council projects in progress. 

5. Attend, if possible, a regional or state Convention of Student Councils. 

6. Believe wholeheartedly that student participation and co-operation in the govern- 
ment of the school is an essential part of any good program of secondary-school instruction. 

7. Choose Sponsors who are familiar with student participation in school government 
and who are enthusiastic about it and have ability to lead without being autocratic — teach- 
ers who have the knack of getting students to feel that they are doing things worth while. 
Be advisers, not dictators. 

8. Begin with a minimum of responsibilities and projects, increasing these as the 
Council shows advancement in assuming additional ones with success, i.e., provide progres- 
sively educative experience. 

9. Develop a program of training for Student Council officers and other members. 

10. Provide for the upgrading of Sponsors. 

11. Provide ample time for the conduct of the work of the Student Council. 

12. Provide supervision for optimal instructional outcomes. 

13. Select strong student leaders. 
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By the authority vested in me by the Board of Education of Union County Regional 
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14. Make a study of a number of Constitutions used by other Councils as an aid 
in developing one for the new Student Council. This may well become the first major 
project of a committee of students and faculty. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


The success of a Student Council in a particular school will be increased 
or decreased, depending upon the effectiveness of its Constitution. Everyone 
will agree that great care should be taken in its construction. Senior high-school 
Council Constitutions generally are more varied in activities and more complex 
in form than those for junior high schools. Yet, even in senior high schools 
there is a real tendency toward a short and simple form of Constitution. Again, 
a careful study of more than 100 Constitutions shows that schools are attempt- 
ing to develop Constitutions that will enable students to become increasingly 
self-directive rather than attempting to have students become familiar with 
the intricacies of their national, state, or municipal Constitution. 

In developing any Constitution, its form should have first consideration. 
This, however, may be determined somewhat by what the Council plans to do. 
Those forms now in more common use include: Council of home-room repre- 
sentatives, Council of home-room Presidents, Council of class and activity 
organization representatives, as well as variations and combinations of these. 

The following table presents a fair idea of the changes in forms of govern- 
ment that have taken place since the last survey in 1939. For example, in 
1939, seventeen per cent of those schools responding had Councils composed 
of home-room Presidents, while only six per cent of those responding in 1944 
had Councils composed of home-room Presidents. 





TYPES OF COUNCIL ORGANIZATION 





Type % — 1939 Survey %—1944 Survey 
Home-Room President 27 6 
Home-Room Representative 12 25 
Federal Government 14 
Forum 9 
Class Representative 6 
Class Representative and Organizations 2 
Class Representative and Home-Room Representative 2 
Home-Room Representative and Organizations 3 
City and State Government 15 
Miscellaneous 10 17 


Total 100 100 








In the development of any of these forms, care should be taken to be 
assured that the completed Constitution will function effectively. The Con- 
stitution should be developed with certain criteria in mind. A few of these 
might include definiteness of responsibility, ease of operation, clarity of aims 
or purposes, sensitiveness to student wishes, care in delegating powers and 
duties as well as in instituting the machinery through which these may func- 
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tion, and adequacy of contributing to the organizational needs of the students. 

As an aid to those forming new Councils or to those who wish to revise 
their Constitutions, a number of Constitutions are reprinted. These represent 
a variety of forms and illustrate what schools consider necessary to include in 
their Constitutions. Some of the sample Constitutions are short and general, 
while others are longer and are more specific in their directives. As it is true 
that no Council Constitution should be blindly patterned after any adult civic 
organization, so it is equally true that no school should blindly pattern its 
Constitution after any one of these sample Constitutions. 


TYPES OF CONSTITUTIONS 


Council of Home-Room Representatives 

In this form, the school is organized into home rooms, and each home 
room elects a representative to the Student Council. Of one hundred and 
sixty-five Constitutions examined in this survey, the home-room representa- 
tion, with its variations, is the most widely used. Its popularity is undoubtedly 
due to the fact that it more nearly represents the school as a whole. By and 
large, this form is the most easily administered and in all probability the most 
democratic. 

As a general rule, each home room sends its representatives to the Council. 
This representative is a student elected by the students in a home room. In 
some few instances, the President of the home room becomes this representa- 
tive; but in most instances, he is elected as a representative and has no other 
office in the home-room organization. Variations of this type cf make-up of 
the Council include, in addition to the home-room representative, other repre- 
sentatives such as class Presidents and special-activities representatives. 

One objection cited by those selecting other forms is the fact that since 
the lower classes are always larger, these younger school-experienced students 
have more representation than the older school-experienced students. In analyz- 
ing the situation, however, it cannot be denied that it does provide a demo- 
cratic representation; in adult life, voting is not based on representation of 
age-experienced groups. Again, it can be said that under this system, the officers 
and committee members generally give greater representation to the older- 
experienced group, 1.c., the upper classs, these being elected as representatives- 
at-large. The following Constitutions illustrate a variety of home-room repre- 
sentation forms for different sizes of student bodies. 

The Santa Barbara, California, Senior High School and the Peinceul, 
Maine, Academy Councils are composed entirely of home-room representatives. 
The former is a large three-year organization of 1,600 students; the latter, a 
small four-year school of 200 students. The Shortridge High School of Indian- 
apolis, Indiana (3,000 enrollment) is an example of a brief Constitution which 
also provides for a Council of home-room representatives. 

The Collinwood High School of Cleveland, Ohio (3,700 enrollment) and 
the Cortland, New York, High School Councils are composed of home-room 
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Presidents only. The Shorewood High school of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and 
the Shelby, Montana, High School (160 enrollment) Councils are formed of 
home room Presidents and class Presidents. The Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania, 
Senior High School (650 enrollment) and the Seat Pleasant, Maryland, High 
School are made up of a combination of home-room representatives and class 


representatives. 


Constitution of the Santa Barbara, California, High School 
Article I. Name 

1. The name of this organization shall be the Associated Student Body of the Santa 
Barbara High School. 

Article II. Composition 

1. The Associated Student Body shall be composed of active, special, and honorary 
members, hereinafter defined. 

2. Active members shall be those undergraduates who are enrolled in the Santa 
Barbara High School and who have paid the prescribed dues. 

3. Postgraduates and special students who are enrolled in the Santa Barbara High 
School and have paid the prescribed dues shall be special members. 

4. Any person who has distinguished himself in any field of endeavor, on the approval 
of the Principal and the student-body officers and by a three-fourths vote of the Student 
Legislature shall become an honorary member. 

5. Active members shall have the privilege of discussion in the Student Legislature. 
Only active members shall hold any student-body office or position of trust. They shall 
receive The Forge and all privileges to which the student-body card entitles them. 

6. Special members shall have the same privilege of discussion in the Student Legis- 
lature. They shall receive The Forge and all privileges to which the student-body card 
entitles them. They may not hold any student-body office. 

7. Honorary members shall not have the privilege of active or special members. 


Article III. Legislative Department 
1. All legislative powers shall be vested in the Student Legislature. 
2. Student Legislature: 

A. Membership — The Student Legislature of the A.S.B. shall be composed of 
one representative from each home room who shall have one vote. 

B. Term of office — All representatives shall be elected for a term of one semester. 
C. Election — A representative from cach home-room section shall be elected not 
later than the second week of the fall semester and spring semester. If not elected 
by this time, a vacancy is declared. 

D. Vacancies — A vacancy occurs whenever a home room is without representa- 
tion. All vacancies shall be filled by the home room within two weeks. If not 
filled by the home room, the President shall investigate and take appropriate action. 
E. Officers — The President shall preside at the meetings of the Student Legisla- 
ture. Other major student-body officers shall be voting members and corresponding 
officers of the Student Legislature. 

F. Duties and powers — The Student Legislature shall have the power to make 
all measures necessary or convenient for the carrying into execution of all powers 
vested by the Constitution of the Associated Student Body. Subject to the approval 
of the Principal or his faculty representative, the Student Legislature shall formulate 
all regulations as come within the authority of the A.S.B. as granted by the 


Principal. 
G. Impeachment — The Student Legislature shall have the sole power to impeach 
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any student holding an office of position of trust under the Associated Student 
Body by a two-thirds vote. 

Legislative Procedure: 

A. General method of passing bills — Bills, other than financial bills, may be 
initiated by any member of the Student Legislature. Every measure which has 
been passed by the Student Legislature shall become effective if not vetoed by the 
President of the A.S.B. within two school days. If it is vetoed by the President, 
he shall return it with his objections to the Student Legislature which shall proceed 
to reconsider it. If the bill is passed by a three-fourths vote, it shall become effective. 
B. Financial bills — Bills for athletics must be presented in the Athletic Committee 
before being presented to the Student Legislature. Financial bills, other than those 
for athletics, must be presented in the Finance Committee before being presented 
to the Student Legislature. If passed in either the Athletic Committee or Finance 
Committee and the Student Legislature, all financial bills shall become effective 
if not vetoed by the President of the A. S. B. within two school days. The Student 
Legislature has the power to pass over the disapproval of either the Finance or 
Athletic Committees by a two-thirds vote. If the bill is vetoed by the President he 
shall return it with his objections to the Student Legislature which shall proceed 
to reconsider it. If the bill is passed by a three-fourths vote, it shall become effective. 
C. Amended bills — Bills may be amended by a three-fourths vote of the Student 
Legislature. 

D. Emergencies —In all cases which clearly constitute an emergency and do not 
exceed twenty-five (25) dollars, the procedure shall be as follows: The requisition 
shall be signed in duplicate by the Student Manager, Principal, and faculty Adviser 
concerned, and the duplicate shall be presented at the next regular meeting of the 
Student Legislature. If the Student Legislature refuses to approve it, the requisition 
shall become null and void, and the Student Manager, Principal, and faculty 
Adviser shall be jointly responsible for the contracted bill. 


Article IV. Executive Department 


. Composition of the Executive Department. 


The executive department shall consist of the officers, chairman of standing com- 
mittees of the Associated Student Body, and the faculty Advisers. 


. Officers and Election 


A. The major officers of the A.S.B. shall be the President, Vice-President, Treas- 
urer, and Secretary. Other officers shall be Boys’ Athletic Manager, Girls’ Athletic 
Manager, Yell Leader, Song Leader, Social Chairman, Program and Rally Chair- 
man, Limitations Chairman, Advertising Manager, House Chairman, Grounds Chair- 
man, Election Board Chairman, Awards Chairman, Radio Program Editor, Editor 
and Business Manager of The Forge. 

B. The above-named officers, with the exception of the Social Chairman, Program 
and Rally Chairman, Limitations Chairman, Advertising Manager, House Chair- 
man, Grounds Chairman, Election Board Chairman, Awards Chairman, and Busi- 
ness Manager of The Forge, shall be elected by an annual election which shall be 
held the fifth week before the end of the spring semester and of which a definite 
time shall be set by the Election Board. 

C. The elective officers shall be installed at a fitting ceremony at the last assembly 
of the school year. 

Duties and Powers 

A. President — The President of the A.S.B. shall preside at all. meetings of the 
Student Legislature. He shall see that the provisions of this Constitution, the By- 
Laws, and the rules and regulations of the A.S. B. are properly carried out; and 
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he shall perform such duties as the office requires and as are designated by the 
Student Legislature of the A.S.B. The President shall have the power to appoint, 
by and with the consent of the faculty Adviser and the Student Legislature, the 
chairman and members of the standing committees except as otherwise provided 
for. In cases of vacancy in any A. S.B. office, he shall have the power to appoint, 
by and with the consent of the Student Legislature, an officer pro tem who shall 
serve until the office is filled by the regular officer or until the Student Legislature 
shall call a special election to fill the vacancy. 

B. Vice-President — The Vice-President shall assume the duties of the President 
in the latter's absence, and in all ways assist the President in his duties. He shall 
also serve as chairman of the Ticket Sales Committee. 

C. Treasurer — The student-body Treasurer shall supervise all financial matters 
pertaining to the student body, in co-operation with the faculty Treasurer. He 
shall present all financial bills to the Student Legislature; in case of his absence, a 
substitute appointed by the President shall perform this duty. He shall see that the 
funds are paid out on requisition authorized by the Student Legislature, and he 
shall sign all purchasing requisitions passed by the Student Legislature. He shall 
represent the A. S. B. in all financial matters, and he shall give a monthly report 
to the Student Legislature on the financial status of the A.S.B. funds. He shall 
assume the duties of the President in the absence of the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, and shall serve as chairman of the Finance Committe. 

D. Secretary — The Secretary shall keep records of the Student Legislature, shall 
read such records at the following meeting of the Student Legislature, and shall 
be custodian of the archives of the A.S. B. He shall also keep one book in which 
the Constitution and By-Laws shall be written, leaving every other page blank; 
whenever an amendment is made to either of them, in addition to being recorded 
in the records, it shall be immediately entered on the page opposite to the article 
amended with reference in red ink to the date and page of the records where it 
is recorded. He shall give a report of the Student Legislature meetings to the Prin- 
cipal, faculty, A.S.B. Treasurer, and he shall post a copy on the student bulletin 
board. He shall check attendance in Student Legislature meetings. 

E. Boys’ Athletic Manager — The Boys’ Athletic Manager shall, in co-operation with 
the head of the boys’ physical education department, write out all athletic requisi- 
tions and shall present them to the Boys’ Athletic Committee, of which he is 
chairman. He shall see that all necessary equipment is on hand when needed, and 
shall recommend to the President for appointment one or more assistants for each 
sport to aid him in his duties. 

F. Girls’ Athletic Manager — The Girls’ Athletic Manager shall, under the direc- 
tion of the girls’ athletic coach, arrange all interclass contests and interschool “play- 
days”; see that the grounds are in proper condition and that all necessary equip- 
ment is on hand when needed; recommend to the President for appointment 
one or more assistants for each sport to aid her in her duties. She shall also serve 
as chairman of the Girls’ Athletic Committee. 

G. Yell Leader —The Yell Leader shall have charge of yells at all rallies and 
games. The Yell Leader, with the approval of the Student Legislature, shall choose 
one or more assistants to aid him. 

H. Song Leader — The Song Leader shall lead the singing at all rallies and games. 
The Song Leader, with the approval of the Student Legislature, shall choose one 
or more assistants to aid her. 

I. Social Chairman — The Social Chairman shall serve as chairman of the Social 
Committee, and shall arrange for and carry out all A.S.B. social functions in 
co-operation with the Social Committee. 
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J. Program and Rally Chairman — The Program and Rally Chairman shall serve 
as chairman of the Program and Rally Committee, and shall arrange for and con- 
duct all rallies in co-operation with the Program and Rally Committee. He shall 
also supervise the noon entertainment program, seeing that noon activities are pro- 
vided for the students. 

K. Limitations Chairman — The Limitations Chairman shall serve as chairman 
of the Limitations Committee, and, in co-operation with the Limitations Committee, 
shall supervise and see that all A.S. B. limitations are enforced. 

L. Advertising Manager —The Advertising Manager shall serve as chairman of 
the Advertising Committee, and, in co-operation with the Advertising Committee, 
shall see that all A.S. B. functions are thoroughly advertised. 

M. House Chairman — The House Chairman shall serve as chairman of the House 
Committee and shall, in co-operation with the House Committee, see that the school 
is kept attractive in all ways. 

N. Grounds Chairman — The Grounds Chairman shall serve as chairman of the 
Grounds Committee and shall, in co-operation with the Grounds Committee, see 
that the school grounds are kept attractive in all ways. 

O. Election-Board Chairman — The Election Board Chairman shall serve as chair- 
man of the Election Board, and, in co-operation with the Election-Board, sha! 
manage and direct all A.S. B. elections. 

P. Awards Chairman—The Awards Chairman shall serve as chairman of the 
Awards Committee, and, in co-operation with the Awards Committee, shall recom- 
mend all meritorious awards given to A. S. B. officers. 

Q. Radio Program Editor — The Radio Program Editor shall edit and supervise 
the A. S. B. radio program. 

R. “Forge’’ Editor — The Forge Editor shall edit and supervise the A. S. B. publi- 
cation, The Forge. 

S. “Forge” Business Manager —The Forge Business Manager shall manage and 
distribute the A. S. B. publication, The Forge, and shall collect all advertising money. 


Article V. Judicial Department 
Welfare Council — The judicial powers shall be vested in the Welfare Council, and 


in the Principal, Vice-Principal, and Dean of Girls. 

2. The Welfare Council shall be composed of a faculty Adviser who shall be an 
ex-officio member, a chairman, and eight other members, of whom two shall be Sopho- 
mores, three shall be Juniors, and three shall be Seniors. 


2 


4 


Chairman and Members: 
A. Chairman — The Chairman of the Welfare Council shall be elected by the 


A. S. B. at the annual election. 

B. Members — The eight members shall be appointed by the chairman of the 
Welfare Council with the advice of the faculty Adviser and the approval of the 
Student Legislature, within two weeks after the beginning of the fall semester. 
C. Vacancies — Vacancies in the Welfare Council shall be filled by the chairman 
with the advice of the faculty Adviser and the approval of the Student Legislature. 


Powers and Duties —The Welfare Council shall strive in every way to promote 


the welfare of the entire student body. They shall have the power to enforce all regulations 
and try all cases arising under these regulations. They shall formulate their own rules of 
procedure, and shall report at least once a month to the Student Legisature. 

The citizenship grading plan is one which gives every student one-hundred (100) 
merits at the start of each semester. Not abiding by A. S. B. regulations is cause for losing 
merits, and in this case the Welfare Council shall determine the quaatity of merits to be 
lest, depending on the charge. The grading for records follows the A, B,C, D,F plan, six 
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points between each grade. Merits may also be lost by late attendance to class, cutting class, 


or as the teachers deem it necessary. 

Subject to the approval of the Principal, the Welfare Council shall have the power to 
interpret this Constitution and By-Laws and all measures passed by the Student Legislature 
in case of dispute, if the Welfare Council is not a party to the dispute. All cases in which 
the Welfare Council is the party of dispute shall be decided by the Principal. 

The Welfare Council shall have the power to determine the constitutionality of all 
actions taken by the Student Legislature, the A. S. B., the student-body officers, or the stand- 
ing committees. 

Article VI. Reservations of Powers 

1. The A.S.B. shall have the power to initiate action of anything within its preroga- 
tive as a student organization. It shall have the power of initiative, referendum, and recall. 

2. The Principal shall have the power to veto absolutely any action of any part of the 
A. S. B., and to settle all cases of dispute not otherwise settled. 

3. In cases of dispute between this Constitution and the Constitution of subordinate 
societies and clubs, this Constitution shall be supreme. 


Article VII. Amendments 
This Constitution may be amended by a three-fourths vote of the A. S. B. 
2. All proposed amendments shall be presented to the Student Legislature in writing 
at a meeting not less than one week previous to the day of the final vote. 
3. This Constitution may be amended by a three-fourths vote of the Student Legis- 


lature with the approval of a simple majority of the A.S.B. All amendments must be 
duly presented in writing at a meeting of the Student Legislature not less than one week 


previous to the final vote. 
BY-LAWS 


Article I. Qualifications - 
1. The President of the A.S.B. must have had a grade of A in citizenship and at 
least a B average in all academic work during the semester previous to his candidacy for 
office, and he shall maintain this standard throughout his term of office. He ‘shall have 


passed the examination prepared by the Election Board. 
2. The qualifications for the Vice-President of the A.S.B. shall be the same as for 


the President. 
3. The qualifications for the Treasurer of the A.S.B. shall be the same as for the 


President. 
4. The qualifications for the Secretary of the A.S.B. shall be the same as for the 


President. 

5. The qualifications for the Welfare Chairman shall be the same as those for Presi- 
dent. He must have the approval of the faculty Adviser. 

6. The Boys’ Athletic Manager must have had at least a grade of C in citizenship 
and a C average in all academic work during the semester previous to his candidacy for 
office, and he shall maintain this standard during his term of office. He must have the 
approval of the boys’ athletic coach. 

7. The Girls’ Athletic Manager must have had at least a grade of C in citizenship 
and a C average in all academic work during the semester previous to her candidacy for 
office, and she shall maintain this standard during her term of office. 

8. The Yell Leader must have had at least a grade of C in citizenship and shall be 
allowed only one D in academic work during the semester previous to his candidacy for 
office, and he shall maintain this standard during his term of office. 

9. The Song Leader shall have the same qualifications for office as the Yell Leader. 

10. The Radio Program Editor must have had a grade of A in citizenship, at least 
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a B average in all academic work, and a grade of A in Radio Program work during the 
semester previous to his candidacy for office, and he shall maintain this standard through- 
out his term of office. He must have the approval of the faculty Adviser. 

11. The Forge Editor must have had a grade of A in citizenship, at least a B average 
in all academic work, and a grade of A in Newswriting and Forge staff work during the 
semester previous to his candidacy for office, and he shall maintain this standard throughout 
his term of office. He must have the approval of the faculty Adviser. 

12. The Forge Business Manager shall have the same qualifications for office as the 
Girls’ Athletic Manager. He must have the approval of the faculty Adviser. 

13. The chairmen of standing committees, excluding the electives who serve as 
chairmen, must have had a grade of A or B in citizenship and at least a C in all academic 
work during the semester previous to their appointment, and they shall maintain this 
standard throughout their term of office. 

14. The members of standing committees must have had at least a C in citizenship 
and at least a C average in all academic work during the semester previous to their appoint- 
ment, and they shall maintain this standard throughout their term of office. 

15. The Student Legislature representatives must have had a grade of A or B in 
citizenship and at least a C in al! academic work during the semester previous to their 
election, and they shall maintain this standard throughout their term of office. 

Article II. Limitations 

1. The Limitations Committee shall enforce all qualifications and limitations so as 

to give more students opportunity to take part in school activities. 


Article III. Elections 
1. Nominees for the offices and managerships of the A. S. B. must file petitions signed 
by not less than ten per cent (10%) of the active members of the A. S. B. with the Chair- 
man of the Election Board not less than ten days before election. The annual A. S. B. 
election shall take place the fifth week before the end of the spring semester and of which 


a definite time shall be set by the Election Board. 
2. All petitions shall be in the following form: “We the undersigned active members 


of the A. S. B. of the Santa Barbara High School, hereby present the name of. : 
of the class of for the office of . to be voted for at the election to be 


held ...and have not signed a petition for any other candidate for the same 
office.” Signatures must be followed by the grade of the home room to which the signer 


belongs and the number of the signer’s student-body card. 

3. Vacancies in the student-body offices shall be filled by nomination and election in 
the Student Legislature. Election shall require a two-thirds vote. 

4. Special elections, not otherwise provided for, may be called by a three-fourths vote 
of the Student Legislature. 

5. Voting shall follow the Australian Ballot system. A majority of the votes cast by 
the active members of the A.S. B. shall be necessary for election. 

Article IV. Meetings 

1. The Student Legislature shall hold weekly meetings. 

2. Special meetings may be called by the President or on petition of at least ten 
ibers of the Student Legislature, at a suitable time approved by the Principal. 
3. The regular order of business for any meeting other than a called meeting shall be: 
. Call to Order 


b. Roll Call 


c. Announcements 
d. Reading of the Records of the Last Student Legislative Meeting 


e. Reports of Officers and Committees 
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f. Old Business 


g. New Buisness 
h. Adjournment 
j 









Article V. Activities and Awards 


1. Associated Student Body activities shall be designated as athletic and non-athletic. 

2. Boys’ athletic letters shall be awarded in each interscholastic sport to the boys who 
take part in a’ sport for a period sufficient to meet the requirements of the system to be 
made for each interscholastic sport, each system to be submitted to the Boys’ Athletic 
Committee. 

3. Girls’ athletic letters shall be awarded to girls who take part in girls’ athletics for 
a period sufficient to meet the requirements of a point system to be submitted to the Girls’ 
Athletic Committee. 

4. The sizes of athletic letters and type of athletic sweaters shall be decided upon by 
the Boys’ Athletic Committee for boys; and the Girls’ Athletic Committee for girls. 

5. Non-athletic letters shall be awarded by the Student Legislature upon the recom- 
mendation of the faculty Adviser for the activity for which the letter is awarded. 

6. The awards for meritorious service shall be awarded upon the recommendation 
of the Awards Committee, and shall be made on the basis of evaluation of student activity 
during the present high-school year. 























Article VI. Dues 
1. The A.S.B. dues shall be seventy-five cents (75c) for the year, or fifty cents 
(soc) for a semester. 







Article VII. Standing Committees 
1. Girls’ Athletic Committee: 
A. Membership — The Girls’ Athletic Committee shall be composed of the Girls’ 
Athletic Manager who shall serve as Chairman, the manager of each major sport, 
two members elected by the above-named members of the Committee, and a 
faculty Adviser, ex-officio, appointed by the Principal. 
B. Duties — The Girls’ Athletic Committee shall direct all girls’ sport activities, 
and no girls’ athletic contest shall be arranged without its approval. 
2. Boys Athletic Committee: 
A. Membership — The Boys’ Athletic Committee shall be composed of the Boys’ 
Athletic Manager who shall serve as chairman, the A.S.B. Treasurer who shall 
a serve as Secretary, one varsity letterman and one non-letterman, appointed by the 
; President with the assistance of the chairman, the Head Coach of boys’ athletics 
i and the faculty Treasurer, ex-officio, and a faculty Adviser, ex-officio, appointed by 
the Principal. 
B. Duties — The Boys’ Athletic Committee shall have oversight of all boys’ athletic 
activities, and no interclass or interscholastic games shall be arranged without the 
approval of this committee. They shall approve all athletic bills before they are 
submitted to the Student Legislature for approval. 
3. Program and Rally Committee: 
A. Membership — The Program and Rally Committee shall be composed of a 
student chairman appointed by the President, Yell Leader, Song Leader, two mem- 
bers-at-large appointed by the President with the assistance of the chairman, one 
representative from each of the instrumental, vocal, and dramatic departments, 

































and a faculty Adviser. ex-officio, appointed by the Principal. 
B. Duties — The Program and Rally Committee shall arrange and conduct all 
rallies, and shall plan and supervise the noon entertainment program. 
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Social Committee: 
A. Membership — The Social Committee ‘shall be composed of a student chairman 
appointed by the President, five students appointed by the President with assistance 
of the chairman; of these five members, one shall be a Sophomore, two shall be 
Juniors, and two shall be Seniors, and not more than five faculty members, ex-officio, 
appointed by the Principal, one of whom shall be faculty Adviser. 

B. Duties — The Social Committee shall plan and supervise all A.S.B. social 
functions, and shall enforce the social regulations. 











Ticket Sales Committee: 

A. Membership — The Ticket Sales Committee shall be composed of the Vice- 
President who shall serve as chairman, five students appointed by the President 
with the assistance of the chairman, and a faculty Adviser, ex-officio, appointed 
by the Principal. 

B. Duties — The Ticket Sales Committee shall have charge of publishing and the yi 
sale of tickets and shall, after each sale, turn over the money to the faculty Treas- 
urer with a report thereof. 










Advertising Committee: 

A. Membership — The Advertising Committee shall be composed of the Adver- 
tising Manager who shall serve as chairman, five students appointed by the President 
with the assistance of the chairman, and a faculty Adviser, ex-officio, appointed 
by the Principal. 

B. Duties — The Advertising Committee shall have charge of the advertising for q 
all A. S. B. functions and shall see that they are thoroughly advertised in advance, q 















using such methods as seem best. 
Limitations Committee: 

A. Membership — The Limitations Committee shall be composed of a student 
chairman appointed by the President, five students appointed by the President with 
the assistance of the chairman, and two faculty Advisers, ex-officio, appointed by 
the Principal. 

B. Duties — The Limitations Committee shall determine the eligibility of all mem- 
bers of the Student Legislature and Chairmen and members of standing committees. 
It shall keep accurate record of all offices held by each student, and shall enforce 
the provisions of the student limitations, and with the approval of a two-thirds vote 
of the Student Legislature it shall have the power to amend the student limitations. 
The committee shall check on the student-body membership of all students partici- 
pating in any student-body activity. 

Finance Committee: 

A. Membership — The Finance Committee shall be composed of the A.S. B. 
Treasurer who shall serve as chairman, the Forge Business Manager, two Senior 
students appointed by the President with the assistance of the chairman, and the 
faculty Treasurer, ex-officio, who shall serve as faculty Adviser. 

B. Duties — The Finance Committee shall keep the Student Legislature advised on 
the status of the student-body funds, and keep a record of all requisitions and 
appropriations to Student Legislature. All financial bills, other than athletic bills, 
must originate in the committee. % 
Grounds Committee: ie 
A. Membership — The Grounds Committee shall be composed of a chairman 
appointed by the President, five students appointed by the President with the assist- 
ance of the chairman, and a faculty Adviser, ex-officio, appointed by the Principal. 
B. Duties — The Grounds Committee shall strive to keep the school grounds attrac- 
in all ways. They shall do all possible to see that the grounds are kept clean, 
and shall consider all propositions concerning ways to improve the school grounds. 
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House Committee: 

A. Membership — The House Committee shall be composed of a student chairman 
appointed by the President, five students appointed by the President with the 
aisistance of the chairman, and a faculty Adviser, ex-officio, appointed by the 
Principal. 

Awards Committee: 

A. Membership — The Awards Committee shall be composed of a student chairman 
appointed by the President, five students who shall be Juniors and Seniors ap- 
pointed by the President with the assistance of the chairman and faculty Adviser, 
ex-officio, appointed by the Principal. 

B. Duties —The Awards Committee shall recommend all A.S.B. meritorious 
awards, recommending such awards on a basis of evaluation of student activity 





during the present high-school year. 

Election Board: 

A. Membership — The Election Board shall be composed of six members, three 
of whom shall be Juniors and three Seniors and one to act as chairman. The Student 
Chairman shall be appointed by the President, and this chairman will assist the 
President in appointing the five other members of the committee. The Dean of 
Girls, Vice-Principal, and one other faculty Adviser appointed by the Principal, 
shall be ex-officio members. 

B. Duties — The Election Board shall issue all blank petitions for the nomination 
of all elective A. S. B. officers; they shall declare each person who has been presented 
by petition eligible or ineligible to hold office according to the requirements of 
the designated office. The Election Board shall manage and direct all A. S. B. elec- 
tions. An examination on the requirements of the various offices shall be prepared 
and given by the Election Board to the candidates. The examination shall be com- 
posed of questions on the Constitution. Parliamentary law shall be added to the 
examination of the four major offices and Welfare Chairman. 

13. Approval and Reports: 

All Chairmen and members of standing committees must have the approval of the 
Student Legislature within a month after the beginning of the fall semester, and the chair- 
man of each committee shall report at least once a month to the Student Legislature on 
the work of their committee. 

14. Vacancies: 

Vacancies in any standing committee shall be filled with the appointment by the Presi- 
dont. with assistance of the respective chairman, and approval of the Student Legislature. 

»5. Ex-Officio Members: 

‘he Principal and the A.S.B. President shall be ex-officio members of all standing 
comn ittees. 

Article VIII. THE FORGE 

1. The Associated Student Body publication shall be called The Forges and shall be 
published weekly. 

Article IX. A.S. B. Radio Program 


1. At all times possible, there shall be an Associated Student Body Radio Program. 


Article X. Amendments 


1. These By-Laws may be amended by a three-fourths vote of the A. S.B. 

2. All proposed amendments shall be presented to the Student Legislature in writing 
af a meeting not less than one week previous to the day of the final vote. 

3. These By-Laws may be amended by a three-fourths vote of the Student Legislature 
with the approval of a simple majority of the A.S.B. All amendments must be duly 
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prevented in writing at a meeting of the Student Legislature not less than one week previous 


to the final vote. 
Constitution of Foxcroft Academy, Dover - Foxcroft, Maine 


Article I. Name 
This organization shall be known as The Student Council of Foxcroft Academy. 


Article II. Purpose 

The purpose of the Student Council shall be to direct the extracurriculum activities 
f the student body and to maintain and develop school spirit and to serve as an athletic 
ouncil, 

Article III. Membership 

The Student Council shall consist of one representative from each home room, the 
resident of the student body, the Vice-President of the student body, the Dean of Girls, 
the faculty Treasurer, and the Principal, ex-officio. 


Article IV. Officers 
President — The President shall be the President of the student body. 
Vice-President — The Vice-President shall be the Vice-President of the student body. 
Secretary-Treasurer — The Secretary-Treasurer shall be a member of the Council. 
. Sponsors— The Dean of Girls and the faculty Treasurer shall be appointed by the 
Principal and shall serve for one year. 


Article V. Duties 

1. The Council shall charter all clubs, determine all schedules of meetings, plan as- 
semblies, direct school drives, and foster athletics and school spirit in every way possible. 

2. The President of the Council shall preside at all meetings of the Council, preside 
at student assemblies when needed, and shall direct the work of the Council. 

3. The Vice-President shall preside in the absence of the President, and shall assist 
him in all matters beneficial to the school. 

4. The Secretary shall keep the minutes of all meetings. 

5. The faculty members shall not vote, but shall have veto power. They shall advise 


3- 


the Council on matters requiring counsel. 


Article VI. Amendments 
1. This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the student body. 
2. Proposals for amendments may be initiated by the Council, or by a petition bearing 
the names of fifteen per cent of the student body. 
3. Proposed amendments must be posted on the Council bulletin board at least one 
week before action is taken upon them. Amendments shall be voted upon by ballot. 


BY-LAWS 


Article I. Qualifications for Office 

1. The President of the student body shall be the President of the Council. He must 
be of Junior or Senior rank, must have at least average scholarship marks, and must have 
displayed qualities of initiative, executive ability, and service to the school. 

2. The Vice-President of the student body shall be the Vice-President of Council. He 
shall have the same qualifications as the President of Council. 

3. The Secretary of the Council shall be a regular member of Council. 

4. The Council members must be members of the home rooms which they represent 
and shall maintain passing marks in at least three academic subjects. 
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Article II. Elections 

1. Petitions — Candidates for President of the student body are placed in nomination 
by petitions to the Student Council, signed by at least ten per cent of the student body, the 
eligibility of candidates to be decided by the Council. Approved candidates shall be placed 
in nomination by their campaign managers at a nominating assembly, held during the last 
four weeks of the school year for the ensuing year. 

2. General Elections —General elections shall be held in not less than three, nor 
more than eight, days after the nominating assembly. All students are eligible to vote. If 
no candidate gets a majority of votes on the first ballot, then from the persons having the 
highest numbers, not exceeding three of those nominated, the student body shall choose 
immediately, by ballot, the President. His term shall be for one year. The candidate receiv- 
ing the second highest number of votes shall be the Vice-President of the student body. 
His term shall be one year. Both officers shall be installed during the week in which they 
are elected. 

3. The Secretary of the Council shall be elected by the Council from their number at 
the first meeting of the school year for a term of one semester. 

4. Council members shall be elected by their respective home rooms during the first 
two wecks of the school year. Their term of office shall be one semester. 


Article III. Meetings 
The Student Council shall meet once each week during the school year. 
Article IV. Amendments 


These By-Laws may be amended by a three-fourths vote of the Student Council. 


Constitution of Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Article I. The Student Board 

1. The Student Board shall be composed of elected students who represent the student 
body. 

2. The Board is an advisory and co-operative body. The Principal, as the directing 
head of the school, holds veto power over all the acts of the Student Board. However, after 
the limits of a problem have been clearly defined by the Principal and the Student Board, 
the Principal will often find it advisable to delegate to the Board complete responsibility for 
the solution of a particular problem. 

3. The ultimate purposes of the Student Board are (a) To provide systematic and 
orderly channels for student thought and action, (b) To enlist the aid of students in the 
improving of their school, and (c) To give students practice in regulating their own affairs. 

Article II. Membership 

1. Each home room shall elect one representative to the Student Board to serve for 
the entire year. In case any representative can no longer serve, his home room will elect 
a successor. Attendance is compulsory. It is each member's duty to see that his home room 
is represented at every meeting; otherwise, a five-cent fine will be collected. 

Article III. Organization 

1. The officers shall be a President, a Vice-President, a Secretary and a Treasurer; 
these officers will be elected at the first meeting and will serve for the entire year. 

2. The President, with the other officers’ advice, will appoint the following committees: 
A. Project Committee — A Committee to decide what shall be the organization's 
activities. Any suggestion for the Student Board's attention must be presented to 
this Committee, which will then make its decision. 

B. Publicity Committee — A Committee which will see that the students are kept 
informed of the Student Board's activities. 
C. Any other Committees which seem practicable. 
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Article IV. Functions 
Functions of the Student Board are 
1. To aid in the maintenance of and to build respect for the property of Shortridge 
High School. Committees which may appropriately serve in the discharge of this function 
deal with 
A. Building and grounds 
B. Lockers 
C. Cafeteria 
D. Bicycles 
E. Fine Arts activities 
F. Internal finances 
G. Library 
2. To encourage and guide the extracurriculum program of the school. Committees 
which may serve in the discharge of this function deal with 
A. Social activities 
B. Chartering and organizing new clubs 
C. School elections 
D. Noon-hour activities 
. War activities 
F, Sponsoring drives and campaigns 
G. Encouraging inactive students to engage in new activities and encouraging over- 
active students to limit their activities. 
3. To build standards and fashions for student thinking and behavior. Committees 
which may serve in the discharge of this function deal with 
A. Auditorium programs and courtesy 
B. Programs and courtesy at after-school plays and athletic contests 
C. Traffic in the halls 
D. Welcoming new pupils 
E. Building school spirit and pride in school achievements 
F. Improving literary and music standards 
G. Improving scholarship standards 
H. Setting standards for behavior in public conveyances and on the way home 
after school. 
When concerned with policies these Committees will study and recommend only. They 
may administer policies which have been determined by the Principal and occasionally 
within limits they may be given the responsibility of determining a policy. 


Constitution of the Collinwood High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Article I. Name 
1. The name of the organization shall be the Collinwood High School Student Council. 
2. It shall consist of the Presidents of all home rooms. 


Article II. Purpose 
1. The purpose of this Council shall be to promote self-government and initiative 
among the pupils of this school. It aims to supply the organizations through which the 
pupils may express their opinions, assist in the administration of the school, and take over 
the management of school enterprises. (Subject to the approval of the Principal.) 
Article III. Membership Eligibility 
1. A representative of the Student Council must satisfy the following requirements: 


A. He must be passing in three major subjects. 
B. He must have a record of reliability. 
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C. He must have an interest in his school. 
D. He must have his studies so arranged that he may have time to give to Council 
work. 
E. He must take the Student Council oath before taking up the office of the Student 
Council. 
Article IV. Duties and Responsibilities of Members 
1. It shall be the duty of every representative — 
A. To attend all regular and called meetings of the Council unless absence is 
absolutely necessary. If representative is absent three times, his home room will 
be asked to elect another representative. 
B. To become an active member of the Council by bringing to the meetings con- 
structive suggestions for the betterment of the Council work, or of the school. 
C. To make an accurate report to his home room of all business discussed or decided 
at Council meetings. 
2. It shall be the duty of every representative having the time to volunteer for service 
on one of the standing committees. 
3. Every member shall endeavor to express that poise, dignity, and self-control fitting 


ms 
to the conduct of his office, and to stand for what he knows to be right. 


Article V. Election of Members 
1. During the last two weeks of each semester, each home room will nominate not 
less than two boys and two girls for President. In home rooms composed entirely of girls 


or boys, at least three shall be nominated. 
2. Election of Presidents shall be not later than Wednesday of the last week. Election 


shall be by ballot in all home rooms. 
3. Those elected as Presidents shall then serve as representatives for their home rooms 


during the following semester. 

4. The members of the Council shall hold office for one semester or until their suc- 
cessors are elected. 

5. Any representative may be recalled by a vote taken in his respective home room. 
This vote must be by ballot and a majority is required for his recall. 

6. Each councilor shall be required to present satisfactory credentials before being 


seated in the Council. 

7. If a person shall have been elected councilor of a home room that has been dis- 
banded, that person shall be councilor-at-large during his unexpired term. 

Article VI. Officers 

1. The officers of the Council shall be: 
A. The President shall be a member of one of the two highest grades. The duties 
of the President shall be to preside at all regular and called meetings. He shall, 
after advising with the Executive Committee, appoint all committee chairmen. No 
one shall be President two successive semesters. 
B. The Vice-President shall be a member of one of the two highest grades, and 
shall be a boy if a girl is President, or a girl if a boy is President. The duties of 
the Vice-President shall be to preside in the place of the President in case of his 
absence and to assist him as occasion arises. 
C. The Secretary shall be a member of the eight-A or ninth grade. The duties of 
the Secretary shall be to write the minutes of all meetings, to keep a list of all 
members, attend to all the correspondence, and to notify members of all meetings 
of the Executive Committee. 
D. The Treasurer, who shall be a member of one of two highest grades of the 
Junior or Senior section, shall be responsible for an account of all funds handled 
by the Junior and Senior Council. 
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2. On the third meeting before the end of the semester there shall be at least two 
nominations for each office. 

3. On the second meeting before the end of the semester, the election of officers shall 
be held. Each candidate must have a majority vote for election. In case that he has only a 
plurality vote, the two highest candidates shall be voted on again. 

4. Any officer may be recalled by a vote taken by the Council. This vote must ve 
by ballot and requires a three-fourths majority for his recall. 

5. The term of an office shall be for one semester or until his successor is elected. 

6. Each officer or committee chairman should be willing to assume responsibility of 
leadership wherever and whenever needed and to the best of his ability, think and act for 
the interest of those whom he represents. He must put aside merely personal desires for 
what will benefit his fellow students, and maintain the honor of his school. 

7. Every candidate for ofice must have a grade of at least C. 

Article VII. Executive Committee 

1, The Executive Committee shall consist of the officers named in Article VI, Sec. 1, 
ex-officio, and of one representative from each grade. 

2. The grade representative shall be nominated at the second meeting of the Council. 
There shall be at least two nominations for each member. 

3. The members of the committee shall be elected by ballot at the next meeting. 

4. A member of the committee may be recalled by a three-fourths majority vote by 
ballot of the Council. 

5. Every officer is a member of the Council. 

6. All expenditures must be presented to and passed by the Executive Committee 
before the Council votes on the same. 
Article VIII 
1. One faculty Adviser shall be appointed by the Principal. 

2. The Adviser shall be an ex-officio member of the Council and Executive Committee. 
3. The duty of the Adviser shall be to give advice and assistance when it is needed. 
4. The Adviser shall be present at all meetings of the Student Council or Executive 
Committee. 
Article IX. Powers 
1. The powers of this body shall be: 
A. To decide questions pertaining to the general student activities of the high 
school. 
B. To make any laws or regulations necessary for the gener2l good of the school. 
C. To elect or appoint committees to carry out decisions made by the Council. 
D. To investigate and to report on questions referred to it by the Principal of the 
school for decision or counsel. 
E. Any law, to be considered, shall be approved by two-thirds of the Executive 
Committee, passed by majority vote of Council, and approved by the Principal. 
Any regulation involving co-operation of the entire school may be referred to home 
rooms for a referendum vote. 
2. The powers of the Principal over the Council shall be: 
A. To approve or veto every decision. 
B. To decide all questions not provided for in this Constitution. 
Article X. Amendments 

An amendment may be proposed by any councilor to the Executive Committee. The 
proposed amendment shall be discussed by the Executive Committee. It shall take a 
majority vote of the Executive Committee to pass the amendment. Then the proposed amend- 
ment shall be put before the Council. It shall take a two-thirds vote of all the councilors 
elected in both sections to pass it. 
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Article XI. Meetings 
The Junior and Senior sections shall hold their regular meetings once every week. 








1. 
Constitution of the Cortland, New York, High School 
Article I. Name and Purpose 


The name shall be the Cortland Junior-Senior High School Student Council. 
The purpose shall be to promote the worthy ideals of scholarships, citizenship, 









I. 


2. 
sportsmanship, extracurriculum participation, service, and co-operation. 


Article II. Membership 
The chairman of each home room shall be a member of the Council. 
Article III. Officers 


The officers of the Council shall consist of: 
1. President — elected by the Council from the tenth-, eleventh-, or twelfth-year 













chairmen. 
2. Vice-President — elected by the Council from the seventh-, eighth-, or ninth- 






year chairmen. 
3. Secretary — elected by the Council from the tenth-, eleventh-, or twelfth-year 







chairmen. 
4. Assistant Secretary — elected by the Council from the seventh-, eighth-, or ninth- 







year chairmen, 







Article IV. Duties of Officers 
1. The Chairman shall preside at Council meetings, appoint committees, and_ shall 
have the right to vote should the Council vote result in a tie. 
2. The Vice-Chairman shall preside when the Chairman is absent. 
3. The Secretary shall keep the minutes of each Council meeting, a record of attend- 
ance of each member, and perform other Council duties at the request of the Chairman or 










faculty Adviser. 
4. The Assistant Secretary shall serve as Secretary when necessary and perform other 


duties of the Council at the request of the Chairman or faculty Adviser. 
5. The faculty Adviser, together with the officers of the Council, shall constitute the 
Council Executive Committee. The faculty Adviser shall serve as Chairman of the Council 
















Executive Committee. 
Article V. Executive Committee 
It shall be the duty of the Executive Committee to plan the general outline for each 







meeting of the Council. 






Article VI. Powers 
The Council shall have the power to discuss and make recommendations concerning 
the development and promotion of worthy ideals relative to scholarship, citizenship, sports- 
manship, leadership, and extracurriculum activities, such as dramatics, athletics, journalism, 









and assembly programs. 





Article VII. Powers Delegated 
The privileges of the Council are delegated to it by the Principal; therefore, the right 
to veto actions of the Council rests with the Principal or the Superintendent of Schools. 


Article VIII. Amendment 

These articles may be amended upon proposal of an amendment by a two-thirds vote 
of the Student Council and ratification by a three-fourths vote of the Council at the meeting 
following the one at which the amendment was proposed. 
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Constitution of the Shorewood High School of Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Article I. Name and Purpose 


1. The name of this body shall be the Student Council of Shorewood Junior and 


Senior High School. 
2. The principal purpose of the body shall be: 
A. To unify all student organizations under one general control. 
B. To aid in the internal administration of the school. 
C. To foster sentiments of law and order. 
D. To promote general activities of the school. 
E. To develop in the student a growing appreciation of membership in a democracy 
by providing educational responsibilities and the privilege of participation in such 
a democracy in the school. 
F. To promote in all ways the best interests of the school. 


Article II. Membership 


1. The Student Council shall consist of: 
A. The President of each home room elected by the members of said home. room. 
B. The Presidents of all classes. 
C. The heads of the Executive Committees. 


D. The Judge of the Student Court. 
2. Being late on two occasions will constitute one absence, while three unexcused 


absences will involve dismissal from the body. Non-participation in the work of this Student 
Council will also warrant a member being dropped. 
Article III. Officers 


The officers of the Student Council shall consist of: 
A. A President who automatically assumes that position through being elected 


President of the Senior Class. 
B. A Vice-President who automatically assumes that position through being elected 


President of the Junior Class. 

C. An Executive Secretary who shall be elected by the Student Council, from the 
Council. 

D. A Recording Secretary who shall be elected from the student body by the 


I. 


. 


Council. 
E. The President, Vice-President, Recording Secretary, and the Judge of the Student 


Court shall be elected in the spring previous to the taking of office not later than 
the fourth Monday before the close of the semester. 

2. A new President and Vice-President are to be chosen from the Council if absence, 
tardiness, or non-participation of former officers forfeit their membership. 

3. All officers shall serve for one school year, with the exception of the Executive 
Secretary who shall be elected at the beginning of each semester from the membership of 
the Student Council. 

Article IV. Duties of Officers 


1. The President: 
A. Shall preside at all meetings of the Council. 
B. Shall call extra meetings whenever necessary. 
C. Shall vote only in case of a tie. 
D. Shall appoint committees to act within the Council. 
. The Vice-President: 
A. Shall perform all the regular duties of his office. 
B. Any other duties designated to him by the President. 
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3. The Executive Secretary: 
Along with his usual duties, the Executive Secretary shall file a report of meetings 
with the office of the extracurriculum records in which should be included a list 
of members absent, tardy, or dropped. 


Article V. Meetings 


1. Regular meetings shall be held weekly during the noon-hour period, the day to be 
decided upon by a two-thirds vote of the Student Council, the Principal, and the Sponsor. 
The hour of meeting shall be regulated by the Council, the Principal, and the Sponsor. 

2. Special meetings may be called at the discretion of the President or at the request 
of three members. No business may be transacted unless a quorum is present. The business 
for which the special meeting is called shall be first considered after which other business 
may be brought up. 

Article VI. Powers 

1. To make and enforce any rules necessary for the betterment of the school, its life, 
and interests. 

2. To recommend the appointment of necessary committees. 

3. To investigate and report on matters especially referred by the faculty or administra- 
tive officers. 

«- The powers of the Student Council being delegated to it by the Principal, he shall 
have the right to complete veto over any measure passed by the Student Council. 


Article VII. Nomination and Election of Officers within the Student Council. 

1. Nominations may be made from the floor. 

2. All nominations must be posted two weeks in advance of elections. 

3. A majority will be necessary to determine a choice in case of two.nominees and a 
plurality in case of three or more nominees. 

4. A notice of the forthcoming nominations shall be sent to each home room a week 
before the day of these nominations. 


Article VIII. Amendments 
A petition for amendment must be signed by one third of the Student Council mem- 
bership and presented to the Council. 
The Council shall hold a special referendum, and if two thirds of the student body 
vote for the proposed amendment, the Constitution shall be amended. 
All amendments are subject to the Extracurriculum Board. 


BY-LAWS 

1. A committee of the Assembly Training Class shall have charge of the halls in the 
auditorium and see that order is kept directly before, during, and after assembly time. 

2. A Building and Grounds Committee shall see that students use the grounds, build- 
ings, furniture, and other equipment as they should be used and that they are kept free 
of debris. The supervision of fire drills shall be included in the duties of this Committee. 

3. A Halls Committee shall have charge of the halls in the building, arranging for 
monitors to be on duty to see that students do not violate the traffic rules or loiter in the 
halls at any time. 

4. A Finance Committee shall have charge of the financial matters concerning the 
Student Council and shall have charge of any ticket-selling campaign of all-school interest. 

5. A Social Committee shall make up the social calendar of the school and assist 
each group with its social program. 

6. Any representative of an extracurriculum organization or group who may wish to 
present business or suggestions to the Student Council may notify the President who will 
arrange to have the matter presented by his home-room President. 
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7. A quorum in the Student Council shall consist of two thirds of the membership. 

8. The heads of the Executive Committees shall be selected by the method decided 
upon by each respective committee. The selection must meet with the approval of the 
Principal and committee Sponsor. 


Constitution of Shelby, Montana, High School 


Article I. Name 
This organization shall be known as the Shelby High-School Association. 


Article II. Object 


The purpose of this Association shall be to provide for student self-government, pro- 
mote school activities, develop a respect for school property, set up auxiliary student 
organizations, and provide for the general welfare of the student body. 


Article Ill. Membership 

1. The membership of this Association shall be limited to regularly enrolled students 
of the Shelby High School. 

2. When any student signs the enrollment blank of the Shelby High School, on 
enrolling therein, he agrees to the conditions of the Constitution and By-Laws of this 
Association. 

3. The Annual membership dues shall be determined by the Superintendent and pre- 
sented for the Council's approval at the first regular meeting. The funds received from the 
sale of memberships will be apportioned by the Student Council. 

4. Only members of this Association in good standing shall be permitted to partici- 
pate in school activities sponsored by this Association. This shall include all extracurriculum 
activities, school parties, and the Junior-Senior Prom. 

5. Members may be deprived of the privileges of membership by the Student Council, 
sitting as a Student Court, if found guilty of sufficiently grave offenses by them against 
the Association, its members, or the system it represents. Any such action must be supported 
by a unanimous vote of the Council or Court. 

6. All actions of this organization shall be subject to the approval of the Principal or 
Superintendent. 

Article IV. Student Council 

1. The Student Council shall be made up of Presidents elected from each home room 
and the Presidents of the classes in high school. These officers may be subjected to a recall 
election at the first meeting at the end of each quarter. All first-period classes and the 
assembly will be considered home rooms. 

2. Officers — The officers of the Association shall consist of a President, Vice-President, 
and Secretary-Treasurer. These officers shall be the same for both Council and Association. 

3. Officers for the Student Council shall be elected by the entire student body the 
second Friday after school starts. The first Friday after school starts the previous members 
of the Council will meet as a nominating committee and select the candidates for the 
general election. The following week the members will be selected through home-room 
and class elections. 

4. Home-room Presidents must have a scholastic average of at least C for the preceding 
semester and maintain same during each nine-week and semester period while in office. 
Upon failure to maintain such average the office shall immediately be declared vacant and 
a new officer elected to fill the vacancy. 


Article V. Meetings 


1. The Student Association meetings shall be held as scheduled in the By-Laws of 
this Constitution. . 
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2. The Student Council meeting shall be held every other Tuesday during the school 
year at a time to be determined at the first meeting of the Student Council. 

3. Special meetings may be called by the President, or in his absence by the next 
ranking officer, whenever deemed necessary for the welfare of the Association. 

Article VI 

1. The members of the Student Council shall serve as members of the Student Court 
to try offenders against the membership of the Student Association. 

2. All disciplinary measures for minor offenses must be supported by a two-thirds 
vote of the Student Court. 

3. The Court may try its own members, and in such cases the member on trial will 
be temporarily suspended until his case is disposed of by the Court. 


Article VII. Auxiliary Student Organizations 
The Student Association authorizes the organization of the following agencies when 
and if found necessary to the welfare of the Student Association and school system: (a) 
Athletic Council; (b) Lost and Found Department; (c) Publications Council; (d) Depart- 
ment of Public Property; (e) Music Department; and (f) Traffic Department. 
Such auxiliary organizations must conform to the Constitution and By-Laws of the 
Student Association as now set up or as hereinafter adopted. 


Article VIII. Amendment 


This Constitution may be amended as follows: First, proposed amendments must be 
read before home rooms one week prior to being voted upon by the Council; second, after 
reading of proposed amendment in the home rooms, it must be adopted by a two-thirds 
majority of the Student Council and then accepted by a majority of the home rooms. After 
such action it becomes a part of this Constitution. 


BY-LAWS 


1. These By-Laws may be amended or changed at any regular meeting of the Student 
Council if supported by a two-thirds vote. 

2. Student-Association meetings shall be held on alternate Tuesdays. General assem- 
blies may be called at other times by the President if not in conflict with regularly scheduled 
activities. 

3. Provision is hereby made for the holding up of action on major bills until sub- 
sequent meetings in case of limited time. 

4. Parliamentary rules of procedure shall be followed at all times in both Council 
and Association meetings. 

5. Council members shall assume active responsibility for the conduct of all school 
and public meetings under their sponsorship. 

6. Membership dues in this Association for the year shall be determined by the 
Superintendent. 


Constitution of the Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania, High School 


Article I. Name 


The name of this organization shall be the Student Council of Hollidaysburg Senior 
High School. 
Article II. Purpose 


The purpose of this organization is to encourage courtesy, to provide opportunities for 
student co-operation and participation in the government of the school, to promote worthy 
school activity, to provide a forum for the discussion of questions of interest to the student 
body, to create and maintain standards of good citizenship among the students, to aid in 
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the formation of a good school policy, and to aid the administration in furthering its 
policies for the betterment of the school. 
Article III. Requirements 
1. To be a member of this organization, a student must meet the following require- 
-ments: (a) be elected by fellow classmates, (b) achieve and maintain an average of eighty 
per cent in all scholastic work, and, (c) be a Sophomore, Junior, or Senior. 
2. All members shall be elected by majority vote. Members shall be nominated and 
elected as officers are elected in their home room. 
3. Membership of the organization shall be determined in the following manner: 
A. One member and an alternate to serve from each home room. (The alternate 
serves in case of absence of the elected member.) 
B. Five per cent (5%) of the Senior Class at large. 
C. Four per cent (4%) of the Junior Class at large. 
D. Two per cent (2%) of the Sophomore Class at large. (If the class has acted 
under a form of student government for one year.) 
Article IV. Officers 
1. The officers of this organization shall be President, Vice-President, Recording Sec- 
retary, Corresponding Secretary, and Treasurer. 
2. Officers shall be elected by a majority vote of the Council. The nomination and 
election shall be conducted according to Roberts’ Rules of Order. 
3. The term of office shall be a full school year. 


Article V. Duties of Officers 

1. The duties of the President shall be: (a) to preside at the meetings of Council; 
(b) to serve as ex-officio member of all committees, having the power to discuss and advise 
but not to vote; (c) to vote in Council, only in case of tie; (d) to call special meetings 
when necessary with the approval of one third (1%) of the members of the Council; (e) to 
enforce all Council rulings; and (f) to appoint all committees — standing and special. (Com- 
mittees are listed in Article VII.) 

2. The duties of the Vice-President shall be: (a) to be ready at all times to succeed 
the President in case of absence (permanent or temporary) until a new President is elected 
in the afore-mentioned manner, and (b) to be permanent chairman of the standing com- 
mittees on the Constitution and on Publicity. 

3. The duties of the Recording Secretary shall be to keep an accurate record of all 
Council meetings and all standing committee reports, also to be a member of the Publicity 
Committee. 

4. The duties of the Correspouding Secretary shall be to handle all Student Council 
correspondence, periodically exchange information with other neighboring Councils, and 
to be a member of the Publicity Committee. 

5. The duties of the Treasurer shall be to keep a clear and accurate account of the 
financial condition ready for immediate inspection, to take care of all financial matters with 
the aid and advice of the faculty Adviser, and to serve as chairman of the Financial 
Committee. 

Article VI. Meetings 

1. The Council shall meet during the activity period once every week except in case 
of emergency. 

2. Special meetings may be called by the President with the approval of one third 


(14) of the Council members. 
Article VII. Standing Committees 
1. The following committees will be standing .committees: Amplifying, Candy, Con- 
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stitution, Financial, Publicity, Noon-time Activity, Name -Card, Scholarship, Social, and 
Usher Squad. 
2. These committees will be appointed by the President. Any other committees neces- 
sary may be appointed. 
Article VIII. Amendments 
1. Amendments to this Constitution must be made in the following manner: 
A. Amendment must be presented to the Council by any Council members or 


any student. 
B. Amendment is sent to the Constitution Committee where it must be discussed 


and passed by majority of the Committee. 
C. It then goes to Student Council where it must be discussed and passed by a 


three-fourths (%) majority of the Council. 

D. It then goes to the student body, where it must be passed by a three-fourths 
(%) majority of the student body. 

E. The amendment goes into effect when the student body passes it by the desig- 


nated majority. 
BY-LAWS 


Article I. Quorum 
1. Two thirds of the total membership of the Council shall constitute a quorum. 
2. A quorum must be present at any meeting at which business is transacted. 
Article II. Impeachment 

1. Council members may be removed for the following reasons: (a) Failure in studies, 
(b) Absence at two consecutive meetings without a legitimate reason, (c) Failure to do 
duty, and (d) Proof of incompetence. 

2. Impeachment charges may be brought against a member by any member of Stu- 
dent Council. The member is then given a hearing with the members of Council acting as 
the jury. A two-thirds (34) majority vote will remove any member. 

3. Officers may be removed in the manner given in Section 2 of this article. 

Article Ill. Amendments 

1. These By-Laws may be amended by a majority vote of the Council at any meeting, 
only if an announcement, previously has been made, notifying all members that a vote will 
be taken on the proposed amendment. 


Constitution of Maryland Park High School, Seat Pleasant, Maryland 


Article I. Name and Purpose 
1. The name of this organization shall be the Student Government Association of 
Maryland Park High School. 
2. The principal purposes of this Association shall be: 
A. To develop appreciation and understanding of membership in a democracy 
such as the United States of America, by studying and practicing those principles 
in school. 
B. To promote all general activities which should be a part of Maryland Park 
High School. 
C. To aid in the internal administration of the school. 
D. To promote in all ways the best interest of the school and make it a happy 
place for mental, moral, and physical development. 
Article II. Membership 


1. All students, teachers, and the Principal of this school shall be considered members 


of this Association. 
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2. The Association shall be represented by a Student Council. 

3. Membership on the Student Council shall be predicated on exemplary conduct. 
The Principal and faculty shall have the power to expel any member of the Council for 
unbecoming conduct not beneficial to the best interests of Maryland Park High School. 

4. The Student Council shall consist of one member elected to represent each home 
room, three appointed members from each class, and a Faculty Committee. 

5. Members are to be elected during the first three weeks of school. The faculty shall 
make the necessary appointments with the approval of the Council. 

6. Members are elected for one semester. They may succeed themselves by re-election 


or reappointment. 
7. In case of a vacancy in the Council for any reason, the class represented shall elect 


a student to fill the said vacancy. 


Article III. Officers 

1. The officers of the Student Council shall be a President, a Vice-President, a 
Secretary, and a Treasurer. 

2. All officers must be members of the Council with the exception of the President. 

3. All officers shall be elected by the Council except the President, who will be elected 
at the end of the school year by the entire student body. 

4. The four officers of the Student Council and the Student Patrol Captain shall form 
an Executive Board which serves a full term. 


Article IV. Duties of the Officers 


1. The President 
A. Shall preside at all meetings of the Council. 
B. Shall call special meetings when necessary. 
C. Shall vote only in case of tie, 
D. Shall appoint committees. 
The Vice-President 
A. Shall act as President pro-tempore. 
B. Shall serve as Judge of the Student Court. 
The Secretary 
A. Shall keep the minutes of the meetings and perform such other duties as usually 
fall to that officer. 
B. Shall act as recorder of the Student Court. 
The Treasurer 
Shall be responsible for all money entering the school treasury through the Student 
Council. 
Article V. Meetings 
1. Regular meetings shall be held weekly. 
2. The day and time of such regular meetings shall be according to a pre-arranged 
schedule which is to be adhered to strictly. 
Article VI. Student Patrol 
1. The Student Patrol will consist of a number of students chosen by the Student 
Council. These persons should have a high sense of values and a good reputation. 
2. At the first regular meeting of this body, a Captain shall be elected. In case of 
vacancy in this office, the body will meet and elect someone to fill the said vacancy. 
3. The Student Patrol shall meet twice monthly with its Captain who shall report to 
the Student Council. 
4. It will be the duty of the Student Patrol to enforce all school rules rigidly. All 
offenders shall be given tickets and be called for a hearing before the Student Court. 
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Article VII. Student Court 

1. The Student Court shall consist of eight members chosen by the President of the 
Student Council from that body. There may not be a majority of Student patrolmen serving 
on the Court. 

2. The Court shall hold regularly scheduled meetings weekly. 

3. Offenders of school rules will be brought before the Court and given a fair chance 
to defend themselves, witnesses appearing, if necessary. After reviewing the case, the Court 
will punish the defendant as deemed necessary and proper. 


Article VIII. Committees 


1. The President shall appoint three standing committees from the membership of 


the Student Council. 
2. Each committee shall consist of four members and a chairman, the first person 


appointed becoming automatically the chairman. 
3. The committee members shall serve one semester. They may succeed themselves 


by reappointment. 
4. The committees and their duties shall be as follows: 
A. Spur Committee — Shall promote all drives sponsored by the Student Council, 
and may assist in individual drives if it is so desired. 
B. Social Committee — Shall promote school social functions, especially dances. 
C. Stage Committee — Shall take care of the stage and its equipment. 


Article IX. Powers 


1. The Council shall have the power: 
A. To make and enforce any rules necessary for the improvement of Maryland 
Park High School, its life, and interests. 
B. To supervise matters concerning extracurriculum activities. 
C. To investigate and report on matters referred to it by the Principal, faculty, 
or students. 
D. To summon before it any student for the purpose of an investigation or hearing. 
E. To make recommendation to the Principal and the faculty regarding students 
and student activities. 
F. To acknowledge the veto of the Principal and the faculty, since all powers 
herein enumerated have been delegated to the Council from that source. 
G. To install a Student Patrol. 
H. To install a Student Court. 


Article X. Amendments 

1. Amendments to this Constitution may be made by a two-thirds vote of the Student 
Council after the proposed amendment has been read and discussed at three regularly 
scheduled meetings. 

2. Members of the Association may ask for an amendment to the Constitution by 
presenting a petition therefor, signed by one third of the membership. Action on the 
petition will then proceed as provided in Section I of this Article. 

3. In case of an emergency requiring immediate amendment, the Student Council and 
the faculty shall meet jointly in a special meeting called by the Principal or the Council 
President, and make such amendments as the majority of the joint group shall agree upon. 


Individual Plan 
The Constitution of the High-School Associates, Newton High School, 


Newtonville, Massachusetts, a high school enrolling 2500 pupils, has been 
worked out in detail and gives a comprehensive treatment of activity points, 
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financial policies. The judiciary department comprises a Court tor the inter- 
emplifies, in its creation of a Board of Finance and a Bursar’s office, sound 
financial policies. The judiciary department comprises a Court for the inter- 
pretation of the Constitution and By-Laws and of any act or regulation that 
has been passed, but does not act as a Court of Justice in the punishment of 
offenses. The plan of government is based on home-room representation. The 
Constitution outlines an excellent system of elections, conducted in the same 
manner as city elections, with regular voting ballots, election officials, and 
tally sheets. By the installation of small, collapsible voting booths, it is possible 
for one-hundred people to vote at the same time. 


Constitution of the Newton High School, of Newtonville, Massachusetts 


Article I. Name 
The name of this organization shall be the Newton High School Associates. 


Article II. Purpose 

The purpose shall be to combine the school into a “civil body politic, for the better 
ordering and preservation and furtherance” of the good name, spirit, and traditions of the 
Newton High School that there may be framed and enacted such just laws that the liberty 
of all may be preserved. 

Article III. Membership 

The membership of the Newton High Schoo! Associates shall consist of all the bona fide 

pupils of the school. 
Article IV. Officers 

The officers shall be an honorary President, President (usually a Senior), boys’ Vice- 
President, girls’ Vice-President, Clerk, Treasurer, Bursar, representatives to the legislature 
and the Executive Council, and the members of the administrative boards. 


Article V. The Executive Council 
There shall be an Executive Council to consist of a student representative elected from 
each board and of faculty supervisors to be appointed by the school authorities. 


Article VI. The Legislature 

There shall be a legislature to consist of representatives elected from the home rooms 
on the following basis: 

Class XII rooms with over twenty pupils shall have two representatives. Rooms with 
twenty pupils or less shall have one representative. 

Class XI rooms shall have one representative from each room provided that the ratio 
of the numbers of representatives to the numbers of Juniors shall not be greater than one 
to thirty. 

Class X shall have one representative for every two rooms. 
Article VII. Administrative Boards 

1. The administrative boards shall be as follows: Finance, Publications, Athletics (one 
for boys and one for girls), Social Affairs, Civic Affairs, Music, Dramatics. 

2. Each board shall consist of three members chosen by the President from the New- 
ton High School Associates, and of the faculty supervisors of the respective activity. 





Article VIII. Nominations and Elections 
1. The officers of the Newton High School Associates and of classes shall be elected 
by Australian ballot at the general election which shall be held the last week of May or in 
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June for the following year. Sophomore class officers are elected in January or the first week 
in February. 

2. The term for all officers, unless otherwise provided, shall be for one year, the term 
to begin on the Wednesday following the election. No person shall hold the same class 
office for more than two years. 

3. All of the details necessary to the administration of the general election shall be 
determined by the Executive Council and by election officials authorized by the Council. 


Article IX. Vacancies 

1. The Executive Council shall fill vacancies in any office temporarily and shall call 
any special elections as may be necessary. 

2. Vacancies among room representatives shall be filled temporarily through appoint- 
ment by the room teachers until such time as a special election may be held. 

3. A vacancy in the office of President of the Associates shall be filled by the suc- 
cession to the presidency of the boys’ Vice-President if the previous President was a boy, 
and by the girls’ Vice-President if the previous President was a girl. 

4. Vacancies in the other elective offices of the Associates shall be filled by a special 
vote of the school legislature. 

5. A vacancy in the office of any class President shall be filled by the succession to 
the Presidency of the first Vice-President, and, in the Senior Class, any vacancy created 
by advancement or incapacity of the first Vice-President shall be filled by the second 
Vice-President. 

6. Vacancies in other class offices shall be filled by the candidates who, at the last 
election, received the next highest total of votes. If the second popular vote does not have a 
majority of ten votes over the third popular vote, the members of the legislature from the 
respective class vote on the second and third candidates. 


Article X. Referendum 
The Executive Council shall submit, at its discretion, measures from time to time for 
the approval or disapproval of the Student Council provided that the voting shall be con- 
ducted in a manner which the Executive Council shall designate. 


Article XI. Initiative 
Any student may obtain necessary blanks from the Clerk of the Executive Council in 
order to secure signatures of students favoring a measure which it is desired to propose, 
provided that the number of such signatures be at least 150 pupils from each class, and 
provided that when such a number of signatures has been securéd, the blanks shall be 
returned to the Clerk that the signatures may be vertified. And when the necessary number 
of signatures has been verified, the Executive Council shall submit the proposed measure, 
in a manner which the Executive Council may determine, for the approval or disapproval 
of the Associates. In the event of favorable action by the Associates such measure shall, to 
all intents and purposes, be as binding upon the Associates as any measure passed by the 
regular legislative bodies. 
Article XII. By-Laws 
The legislature, subject to the approval of the Executive Council, shall have power to 
adopt and enforce such By-Laws as shall not contravene this Constitution. 


Article XIII. Amendments 
1. Amendments to the Constitution and By-Laws may originate in the Executive 
Council, legislature, faculty, or Associates; and shall be ratified by a three-fourths vote of 
the legislature, the Executive Council, and the approval of the Honorary President. 
2. The Constitution or By-Laws may be amended at any regular meeting of the 
legislature by a three-fourths vote of the membership; provided that a written proposition 
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for such an amendment shall have been submitted to the legislature at a previous reguia 
meeting. 
Article XIV. Source of Power 
Since the Honorary President is immediately responsible to the school authorities for 
the welfare of the school in all its activity relations, it is necessary that all pupil power be 
delegated by the Honorary President and that it may be revoked by him at any time. 


Article XV. Judiciary 

The Honorary President and the faculty supervisors shall act as a court of interpreta- 
tion and decision in reference to any Article, By-Law, or rule of this Constitution and 
By-Laws, or of any act, rule, or amendment hereinafter enacted by the officers, Executive 
Council, legislature, representatives, administrative boards, or any other subsidiary organi- 
zations. 

Article XVI. Veto Power 

In accordance with Articles XIII and XIV, the Honorary President may veto any act, 
By-Law, amendment, or resolution that has been regularly passed by the Executive Council 
and the legislature; provided that he shall present to the legislature and Executive Council 


his reason for such actions. 


BY-LAWS 


Article I. Nominations and Elections 
1. Preliminary nominations shall be made at least two weeks preceding the general 
election, and final nominations are to be determined at least one week prior to the general 
election. 
2. For the final nominations each voter shall name on his ballot two candidates for 
each elective office irrespective of the home room of the candidate, provided such names 
were chosen at the preliminary nomination. 


Article I. Meetings 
1. The Executive Council shall meet semi-monthly as may be most conveniently 
arranged. 
2. The legislature shall meet regularly once each month. 
3. Special meetings of either body may be called by the Honorary President or by the 


written request of one fourth of the membership. 
4. A majority of the membership of either body shall constitute a quorum. 


Article II. Rules of Order 

1. Roberts’ Rules of Order shall apply in all cases of order not provided for in this 
Constitution or By-Laws. 

2. The presiding officer of the legislature shall appoint a parliamentarian for that 
body who shall with the Honorary President make such parliamentary decisions as may 
seem necessary. 

Article IV. Duties of Governing Bodies 

1. The Executive Council shall appoint a Secretary who shall keep a journal of its 
proceedings. 

2. The Executive Council shall have power to levy taxes upon the various organiza- 
tions in order to create a general fund, to make appropriations from such fund, grant 
Charters, pass emergency measures, initiate and approve legislation, direct the work and 
formulate the policies of the administrative boards, and exert general control of all student 
activities. 

3. The legislature shall be the deliberate body of the school. It shall have the power 
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to initiate and approve legislation, recommend Charters, recommend appropriations, and 
to represent the school in all matters that are legislative in character. 


Article V. Duties of Officers 

1. It shall be the duty of the Honorary President to preside at the meetings of the 
Executive Council and to make such interpretations and decisions as may be necessary. He 
shall be a member ex-officio of all boards and committees. 

2. It shall be the duty of the President to preside at all meetings of the legislature of 
the High School Associates, of special assemblies, to call special meetings of the legislature 
on the written request of one fourth of the membership, to appoint all committees not other- 
wise provided for, and to perform all duties usually devolving upon the presiding officer. 
He shall be the recognized head of the student body. 

3. It shall be the duty of the boys’ Vice-President to preside at meetings of the legis- 
lature or High School Associates in the absence of the President. The boys’ Vice-President 
shall be the head of the boys’ organization and shall preside at all boys’ assemblies. He shall 
be a member of the Civic Affairs Board. 

4. It shall be the duty of the girls’ Vice-President to preside at meetings of the legis- 
lature or High School Associates in the absence of the President and the boys’ Vice-President. 
She shall be the head of the girls’ organization and shall preside at girls’ assemblies. The 
girls’ Vice-President shall be a member of the Civic Affairs Board. 

5. It shall be the duty of the Clerk to keep the rolls of the legislature, a journal of 
the proceedings, attend to the correspondence, and such other duties as may be assigned. 
The Clerk acting with the President and the faculty supervisor of the legislature shall be the 
immediate connection between the legislature and the Executive Council. 

6. It shall be the duty of the Sergeant-at-Arms, who shall be appointed by the legis- 
lature to assist the President in maintaining order, to attend the doors, and to perform such 
other duties as may be assigned. 

7. It shall be the duty of the Bursar, who shall be appointed by the school authorities, 
to keep a record of all receipts and disbursements in such a manner as will show at all 
times the total receipts and payments on the accounts of each activity: to make formal and 
annual reports to the Executive Council; and to have charge of printing, distribution, and 
sale of tickets for all events to which admission is charged. He shall supervise the taking of 
tickets at all events, audit at least twice a year the records of cash receipts as kept by each 
Treasurer or Collector. The funds of all activities shall be delivered by the respective Treas- 
urers and Collectors to the Bursar or his official representative on the date when received 
or collected. 

All disbursments shall be made by the Bursar upon written warrant of the Treasurer 
of the activity whose account is to be charged, with the signature of the faculty supervisor 
attached. 

The Bursar shall be bonded to an amount equaling the average yearly receipts, and 
his accounts and records shall be audited annually by a certified accountant. He shall be 
a member of the Executive Council. 

8. It shall be the duty of the student Treasurer to be an immediate assistant to the 
Bursar, to make reports to the legislature, and to be the supervisory agent of the various 
activity Treasurers. He shall be a member of the legislature. 

9. There shall be a Treasurer for each student activity who shall receive, collect, and 
keep a record of all dues, cash receipts, and contributions, and deposit all receipts with the 
Bursar. Complete reports on regular forms are to be made to the Bursar within a week’s 
time after a change. The Treasurer shall present to the Bursar for payment such bills as 
are authorized by the organization. In case of emergency, the faculty supervisor and the 
executive officers of thé respective activity shall have the authority to make appropriations. 
He shall have his accounts audited by the Bursar semi-annually and shall make necessary 
financial reports to his respective organization. 
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10. In order that the many different branches of the Newton High School Associates 
may be properly co-ordinated in a supervisory way, it has become advisable to have an 
executive officer from the faculty. 

The Honorary President appoints the Executive Secretary as his personal representative 
and invests him with the necessary authority as the chief administrative officer of the 
Associates. 

All questions of interpretation, of immediate decisions, of usual circumstances, o 
eligibility, of co-ordination and administration are to be referred to the Executive Secretary. 
As the chief supervisory officer, the Executive Secretary is a member ex-officio of all organi- 
zations, boards, and committees, and in such capacity may attend all meetings. The Execu- 
tive Secretary shall appoint a committee of three from the Executive Council as a standing 
advisory committee to determine questions of eligibility. 


¢ 


Article VI. Classes 
1. There shall be three class organizations: XII, XI, X; or Senior, Junior, and Sopho- 
more, respectively. 
2. The officers of each class shall be a President, Vice-President, Secretary, and Treas- 
urer, except that the Senior Class shall have two Vice-Presidents. 
3. There shall be a faculty Sponsor or Supervisor for each class who shall advise and 
direct the various class activities. 
Article VII. Clubs 
1. Clubs in the Newton High School shall be classified as departmental, service, and 


general. 

2. The membership in all clubs shall be limited, subject to the approval of the Execu- 
tive Council and the eligibility requirements in Article X. 

3. Regular meetings sha!l not be held oftener than once each calendar month. There 
shall be no meetings in September or after May 20. Meetings should not be held for a 
longer period than one hour except by sanction of the faculty Supervisor. 

4. A student may retain membership in a club provided he does not fail more than 
one subject in a given marking period. Any student failing more than one subject will be 
allowed to retain club membership for one marking period (4 weeks). If, at the end of 
this marking period, he is still failing more than one subject, he becomes ineligible for 
club membership. If, after some subsequent marking period, his marks improve to the 
point that he is not failing more than one subject, he can recover membership in a method 


prescribed by the respective club. 
Article VIII. Charters 


1. No activity or organization shall be formed except by Charter which shall be 
recommended by the legislature and granted by the Executive Council. 

2. Organizations may be chartered upon the written petitions of one teacher and ten 
or more pupils. The petition shall cover the following proposals: name; a worthy purpose; 
dues, if any; place, number and time of meeting; list of charter members with the limita- 
tion plan; officers; and the faculty Supervisor who shall be appointed by the school authori- 
ties. 

3. All organizations are subject to the direction of the Newton High School Associates 
and are delegated power through their respective Charters. Charters may give organizations 
power to establish Constitutions, By-Laws, Rules, et cetera, except that all such enactment 
shall not contravene the Constitution, By-Laws, or rules of the general organization. Copies 
of all Constitutions, By-Laws, et cetera, must be filed with the Clerk not later than three 
weeks after the granting of the Charter. 

4. Any organization which disbands shall surrender its Charter to the legislature and 
Executive Council. 
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| Article IX. Activity Points 
| 1. To avoid the possibility of over-loading a pupil with official responsibilities and to 
' 
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give the largest number of pupils possible the advantages which come from holding posi- 
tions of leadership, a system of points shall be administered by the Executive Council. 

2. A pupil shall not hold more than seven “point-rated” offices. No pupil may hold 
more than three offices in one school year, totaling no more than seven points. 








3. Five-point positions: 

President of the High School Associates (Elective) 
Clerk of the High School Associates (Elective) 
President of the Senior Class (Elective) 

Editor of the Newtonite 

i Editor of the Newtonian 

i: Managers of the Yearbook 

Business manager of the Yearbook 

Business manager of the Newtonite 
























"i Managers of athletic teams (Major) 

it 4. Three-point positions: 

ia High School Associates officers other than President and Clerk 
4 Officers of the Senior Class other than President 

‘ President of classes other than Senior 







is Presidents of clubs 

Members of Yearbook staff 

Assistant Editor-in-Chief of the Newtonite 
Circulation Manager of the Newtonite 

Heads of departments of the Newtonite staff 
A Assistant Business Managers of the Newtonite 
i Editor of the Orange Book 

j 

# 










Business Manager of the Orange Book 

Captains of major teams 

Managers of athletic teams (Minor) (Boys’ and girls’ teams not listed under Sec. 3) 

“| Stage Committee 

at, | Chairman of the Lunch Room Squad 

By Home-room Managers 

5. Two-point positions: 
Chairmen of Committees 

6. One-point positions: 

Te All other officers not hereinbefore mentioned 

ne Club officers other than President 

3 Executive Council members 

Administrative Board members 

; Committee members 

aH Other members of the Newtonite Editorial and Business staffs not hereinbefore 
mentioned 

Score-board Squad 

































: Lunch Room Squad 

4 ° 

iy Assistant Home-room Managers 

it Other offices not here mentioned may be rated by the Executive Council or the 
4 Executive Secretary. 

3 Article X. Eligibility for Office 





if 1. In order to be eligible for an elective or appointive office or club membership, a 
pupil must pass in all subjects and carry at least fifteen eligibility periods or the equivalent. 
Unprepared work counts half. 
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2. Any pupil failing to maintain the eligibility requirements in Section 1 will be 
allowed to continue for one marking period (four weeks). If he has not restored his eligibility 
status according to Section 1 at the end of this marking period (four weeks), he becomes 
ineligible for all school offices. 

3. A grade of B in at least one four- or five-hour subject is necessary in order to be 
eligible for a five-point office. (See Sec. 8). 

4. All candidates for office must be approved by the school administration. 

5. The eligibility rules shall be interpreted to permit the same pupil to hold office in 
consecutive seasonal or non-over-lapping activities. 

6. Pupils placed on probation for poor citizenship by the administration officials of 
the school become automatically ineligible for all extracurriculum activities. 

7. Pupils absent, tardy, or dismissed five times or more during a marking period are 
ineligible for all extracurriculum activities and offices unless exempted by the attendance 
Supervisor on the basis of satisfactory scholastic accomplishment. 

8. Pupils on teams engaged in interscholastic competition are subject to the rules of 
the Massachusetts High School Athletic Association, on file in the main office, as well as 
subject to the school regulations on attendance. A pupil becomes automatically ineligible 
when put on probation. (See Sec. 6). 


Article XI. Girls’ and Boys’ Organizations 
1. The girls and boys of the school may meet as separate organizations as occasion 


may demand. 
2. Such meetings may be held in the special interest of either group or for the greater 


good of the whole school. 
3. The Vice-Presidents of the High School Associates, as hereinbefore provided, shall 


be the leaders of these groups. 
Article XII. Boards 

1. It shall be the general duty of the administrative boards to transact such business 
as may be regularly connected with their respective activities subject to the direction of 
the Executive Council. 

2. The boards shall submit new plans and all unusual business to the Executive Coun- 
cil for approval. The legislature and Executive Council may request the boards to make 
reports from time to time as may seem necessary. 


Article XIII. Board of Finance 
1. It shall be the duty of the Board of Finance to direct the financial activities of the 


Newton High School Associates. 

2. There shall be a student general fund established under the supervision of the 
Board of Finance. This fund shall be created through taxation, unexpended balances of 
extinct organizations, gifts, assessments, or by such other means as may be finally authorized 
by the Executive Council. The general fund shall be used for the furtherance of the wel- 
fare of the school. It may be used for awards, gifts, honors, assembly speakers and enter- 
tainments, loans, and legislative and administrative expenses of the governing bodies and 
officers. All expenditures from the general fund are subject to the ratification of the Execu- 
tive Council and the Honorary President or his representative. 

3. The unexpended balances of organizations passing out of existence or out of imme- 
diate connection with the school shall be transferred to the general fund. 

4. The Board shall enforce the rule limiting club dues to fifty cents a year. 


Article XIV. Publications 
1. There shall be a Board of Publications which shall direct the work of the Newtonite, 
Newtonian, and Orange Book, and any other publications which may be authorized by the 
legislature and Executive Council. 
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2. The annual shall be published under the direction of the Senior Class, but shall 
represent the entire life of the school. 
| 3. The Editors and Business Managers of all publications shall be nominated by the 
| Board of Publications and ratified by the Executive Council. 

4. The Orange Book shall be a manual of information published under the direction 
of the legislature. 

5. All publications shall work under Charter privileges granted by the Executive 
i Council. 
i } 6. Appointments to the staffs of publications shall be made by the Editors and faculty 
Advisers of the publications subject to the approval of the Board. 


Article XV. Athletics 
iy 1. There shall be a Board of Athletics for Girls and a Board of Athletics for Boys. 
tt 2. The Board shall approve schedules, enforce eligibility, make special rules, super- 
: vise Managers, make awards, approve recommendations for Managers, Assistant Managers, 
Cheer Leaders, recommend appropriations, and direct in general all athletic activity subject 
} to the authority of the Director of Health Work and Physical Education. 

3. The Board shall appoint a purchasing agent. 


Article XVI. Dramatics 
1. The Board of Dramatics shall direct the work of all dramatic activity subject to the 
authority of the Executive Council. 
2. The recognized dramatic organizations shall be the Senior Play and the Drama 
Club. 












































Article XVII. Music 

1. All music activity shall be under the direction of the Music Board subject to the 
authority of the Executive Council. 

2. The recognized music activities shall be the band, orchestra, chorus, and glee clubs. 

Other organizations may be authorized by the Executive Council. 


Article XVIII. Social Affairs 
1. The Board of Social Affairs shall direct the general social activities of the school. 
2. Organizations planning to hold social affairs shall apply to the Board for dates, 
submitting plans of the proposed event, including names of faculty and parent chaperones. 
3. All social affairs must be approved by the Board. 
4. Social events shall close at 5:00 in the afternoon and 11:30 in the evening, except 
by special permission of the Board of Social Affairs. 


Article XIX. Civic Affairs 

1. The Board of Civic Affairs shall direct the work of the traffic squad, ushers, proc- 
tors, and the lunch-room officials, and shall have charge of other matters of civic interest. 
(It is the school policy to elect Orange Shield members for one year only. Members are 
elected in the English classes.) 





























Council of Class Representatives 


One of the major responsibilities of any democratic government is that of 
seeing that there is adequate representation of the people governed as well as 
ample provision for all to voice their views. While there is a great variation 
- in form, the under-lying principle is that of electing a representative group 
' by the student body. Therefore, in developing a Constitution, care must be 
4 taken to see that this is accomplished. This survey of one hundred and sixty- 
five Constitutions shows that schools are very conscious of this fact. The 
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Council of class representatives runs a very close second with the Council of 
home-room representatives in frequency of use. Of the many forms used, these 
two, with their variations, constitute more than 80 per cent of the Constitutions 


examined. 
The following Constitutions provide for representation on the class basis 


or variations of it. The first two are those of West High School of Denver, 
Colorado, and of Marion, Arkansas, High School. These provide for a Coun- 
cil of all class representatives. The Wheaton, Illinois, High School is represen- 
tative of those Constitutions which provide a Council of class representatives 
and class Presidents. The Senior High School of Battle Creek, Michigan, has 
a Council of representatives from subject-matter classes of a specific period in 
the time schedule. 


Constitution of West High School, Denver, Colorado 
Preamble 


We, the students of West High School of Denver, Colorado, in order to give the stu- 
dents a practical knowledge of democracy by instituting self-government in West High 
School, to bring about a better co-operation between the students and their teachers, to 
promote the general welfare of the student body, and to establish higher standards of 
character, leadership, scholarship, and school spirit, do ordain and establish this Constitu- 
tion for the Student Council of West High School. 


Article I. Name, Purpose, and Membership 


1. The name of this organization shall be The Student Government of West High 


School. 
2. The purpose of the Student Government is to provide, through student government, 


a maximum opportunity for student participation in student affairs, in order to promote the 
welfare of the school, and to acquire experience and efficiency in the practice of democracy. 

3. The Student Government Class shall consist of twenty-six members, serving as 
representatives from the various classes. The Senior Class shall have seven members; the 
Junior Class, six; the Sophomore Class, five; and the Freshman Class, four. The Head Boy 
and Head Girl head the class and the Editors of the Rodeo and Annual serve as ex-officio 
members. Students wishing to serve on the Council must have a C average and have petitions 
signed by fifty students. They are elected by their respective classes and serve on the Council 


for one year. 
4. The faculty Sponsor shall be appointed by the Principal of the school. 


Article II. Officers and Duties 


1. Officers of this organization shall be President, Vice-President, Secretary, and 


Treasurer. 
2. The duties of these officers shall be as follows: 

-A. The President — shall be Head Boy; shall preside at Student Council and Stu- 
dent Interest meetings; shall be responsible for carrying out the purpose of the 
Student Council; and shall be the representative of West High-School students in 
any interschool student conference. 

B. The Vice-President — shall be the Head Girl and shall discharge all official 
duties of the President in his absence, at any time he may be out of the Chair, or 
during a vacancy in his office. 

C. The Secretary — shall keep all records of absences from Student Council meet- 
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ings; shall keep a record of meetings for future reference; and shall tabulate votes 
at elections. 

D. The Treasurer — shall make a semester report of all expenditures; shall, with 
the Sponsor's sanction, be responsible for the paying of all debts incurred by the 


Student Council. 


Article III. Eligibility for Officers 


1. The Head Boy and Head Girl must have been members of either the 11A or 12B 


classes at the time of their election. 
2. The Head Boy and Head Girl must have attained a 4.0 average in citizenship and 


scholarship for the preceding semesters. 
3. The Student Interest Committee, acting as nominating committee for Head Girl 


and Head Boy, shall post the names of the candidates after receiving the approval of the 
administration. After a week of publicity, the candidates are introduced to the students of 
the school. In turn, they each make a speech, and everyone returns to his third-hour class 


to vote for his choice. 


Article IV. Activities 
1. Student Council shall co-operate in administering any policy adopted by school 
administration for the student body. 
It shall present at least one assembly program each semester. 
3. It may sponsor campaigns during the year for the improvement of student attitudes. 
4. The Student Council has charge of all drives and campaigns held in the school. 
Other activities include the presentation of the “Hi-Pard Day,” every fall, which is a get- 


2. 


acquainted day for new members. 
5. The Student Council has five members on the all-city Interschool Council. They 


are the Head Girl, Head Boy, one member of the Rodeo, and two others elected from the 
Student Council. The Sponsor of the Interschool Council is a faculty representative. 


Article V. Meetings 
1. The meetings of the Student Government Class shall be held every day at a regular 
class period. Special meetings may be called by the Sponsor or the Head Boy or Head Girl. 


Article VI. Student Interest Committee 
The Student Interest Committee shall be composed of the Head Boy, the Head Girl, 
President of the Senior Class, Vice-President of the Senior Class, President of the Junior 
Class, Vice-President of the Junior Class, President of the Sophomore Class, President of 
the Freshman Class, President of the National Honor Society, Editor of the Annual, Editor 
of the Rodeo, Sponsor of the Student Council, Assistant Principal, and the Dean of Girls. 


Article VII. Committees 
There shall be as many committees as are deemed necessary by the Council, Sponsor, 
or Principal, to represent adequately the Student Council in school activities. 


Article VIII. Voting 


1. Voting shall be done from the floor, except when secret ballot is deemed necessary 


by the vote of the Council. 
2. A majority vote of the membership of the Student Council shall be necessary in 


all decisions made by that group. 


Article IX. Amendments 


1. Amendments to this Constitution may be made only after discussion before the 


entire Student Council, and by a majority vote of the membership of the Council. 
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Constitution of Marion, Arkansas, High School 







The name of the organization shall be The Student Council of the Marion High School. 


Preamble 
Whereas, the student body of Marion High School desires to perpetuate and maintain 
a high standard of conduct, truth, honor, and duty, and to encourage the practice of good 
citizenship among members of the school, we, the students of Marion High School do 
make this Constitution. 








Article I. Powers 
1. All power of the Council being derived from the consent of the Superintendent, the 


right to revoke any and all said powers is reserved to him. 







Article II. Faculty Advisers 


1. Faculty Advisers shall be appointed by the Superintendent. 
The presence of at least one faculty Adviser is required at all meetings to legalize 






-% 
action. 






Article III. Membership 

1. The Council shall consist of two representatives from each grade in both the 
Junior and the Senior High Schools. These representatives are elected by the various grades. 

2. One-half membership shall form a quorum for transacting business. 

3. A member of the Council must have made an average of at least C in all subjects 
and have no failing grade in any subject during the semester preceding the election. 

4. Each member elected to the Council must be approved by the faculty. 

5. No student shall be eligible for membership on the Council who has not been a 
student in the Marion School for at least one semester. 

6. Any Council member found guilty of a misdemeanor or neglect of duty may be 
removed by the Superintendent or Advisers. 


Article IV. Manner of Election 
1. Each grade represented shall elect its representative by secret ballot. 
2. Elections shall take place no later than the second week of the school year for 


which members are being elected. 
3. A student may be elected as many times as the student body desires his services. 


Article V. Officers 

1. The officers of the Council shall be a President, a Vice-President, and a Secretary- 
Treasurer, elected by the student body of the Junior and the Senior High Schools. A nom- 
inating committee appointed by the Advisers, and working with them, will select two 
nominees for each office. These names will be placed on the ballot and then voted upon by 
the student body. 

2. The President must be either a Junior or Senior and the other officers must be 
students in the Senior High School. 

3. The officers shall be elected for a term of one school year. 

4. Vacancies shall be filled by special election in the Council for the officers and in 
the respective grades for vacancies in the representatives. 


Article VI. Duties of Officers 
1. The President shall preside at all meetings of the Council, call special meetings of 
the Council if necessary, vote in case of a tie, and have the power to appoint committees. 
2. The Vice-President shall preside in case of absence of the President. 
3. The Secretary-Treasurer shall keep a roll of the members, record the minutes ac- 
curately, and keep all financial records. 
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Article VII. Proceedings 
1. The Council shall have the power to recommend to the proper authorities measures 
concerning the welfare of the school. 
2, All proceedings of the Council are subject to the approval of the faculty Advisers 


and the Superintendent. 


Article VIII. Amendments 
1. Amendments may be proposed by any Council member, any faculty member, or 
any individual grade of the Junior or Senior High Schools. 
2. An amendment may be passed by a three-fourths vote of the Council and then by 
a two-thirds vote of the student body. 
3. Roberts’ Rules of Order shall be used in parliamentary procedure. 


Constitution of the Wheaton, Illinois, High School 


Article I. Name 
This organization shall be called the Wheaton Community High-School Student Con- 
ference. 
Article II. Purpose 
It shall be the aim of this Conference to aid in the promotion of citizenship in this 
high school through participation and aid in student government, and to promote in every 
possible way better student-teacher relationships. 


Article III. Membership 
The Conference shall be composed of the following members: 
1. Three representatives from each Junior and each Senior home room. 
2. One member from each Sophomore and each Freshman home room. 
3. One member from each of the home rooms whose membership is made up of 
several classes. . 
4. The President of each class. 
The President of the Athletic Board of Control. 


5. 

6. Any honorary members elected by the Conference. 

7. The four officers of the Conference. 

8. Two faculty members appointed by the administration. 


g. The Principal and Superintendent as ex-officio members. 


Article IV. Meetings 
When possible, meetings shall be held twice a week during the fourth period. Unless 
the schedule is changed by motion of the Conference, or by order of the President, one 
meeting shall be devoted to committee meetings and one to a general meeting. The Presi- 
dent shall be empowered to call any special meeting and shall designate the place of meet- 
ing and the time of meeting. 
Two thirds of the membership of the conference or of a committee shall constitute a 
quorum. 
Article V. Officers 
The officers of the Conference shall be a President, a Vice-President, a Secretary, and 
a Treasurer. 


Article VI. Elections 

The Conference shall provide at the beginning of each semester for the election of 
home-room representatives for those home rooms not represented. 

During the month of May the Conference shall make nominations for the office of 
President, Vice-President, and Secretary for the following year from the Student-Conference 
membership of the present year or previous years. These nominations shall be announced 
to the student body. In September of the following year the first order of business shall be 
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the election of officers in a general school election. The Conference shail supervise this elec- 
tion through a committee appointed by the faculty Advisers. Officers elected shall be sworn 
in before the student body as soon thereafter as possible. 

Three weeks before the end of the first semester the Conference shall make nomina- 
tions for the office of Treasurer. The election shall be held during a regular Student-Con- 
ference meeting. 

Honorary members, without voting power, may be elected by the Conference upon 
recommendation of the Executive Committee. 

Vacancies may be filled as necessary by order of the Conference. 

In ali elections, one week must elapse between the nominations and the elections. 


Article VII. Terms of Office 
The terms of office for the officers shall be as follows: 
1. President: two semesters, no second term. 
2. Vice-President: two semesters, no second term. 
3. Secretary: two semesters, no second term. 
4. Treasurer: two semesters, no second term. 
Representaitves shall serve for three semesters, and a second term may follow imme- 
diately or at a later date, but a student may not serve for more than six semesters as a 
representative. 


Article VIII. Amendments 


Amendments to the Constitution shall be made only upon recommendation of the 
Executive Committee and by adoption with a three-fourths vote of the membership by roll 


call of representatives. 
BY-LAWS 
Article I. Duties of Officers 


The President shall preside at all meetings and direct the discussion and business ac- 
cording to proper parliamentary procedure. He shall make appointments to committees as 
required by the Constitution or as required by the business at hand. 

The Vice-President shall serve as presiding officer in the absence of the President and 
shall serve as Chairman of the Executive Committee. 

The Secretary shall keep the minutes of all meetings in writing and shall take care 
of all correspondence, receive communications, keep the Roll Call of members, and shall 
file and have charge of all records. 

The Treasurer shall receive all money and write all required requisitions, shall keep 
the financial records and statements of the Conference, and shall serve as a member of the 
Wiys and Means Committee. 

Chairmen of standing committees shall call committee meetings and be responsible for 
th: transaction of the business of that committee, and shall hand in a written report of 
eich committee meeting. 


Article II. Duties of Representatives 
It shall be the duty of each representative to: 
A. Attend all meetings of the Conference. 
B. Attend committee meetings as called. 
C. Keep such records as are necessary so that regular and intelligent reports can be 
made to his home room. 
. Report the action of the Conference to his home room once each week. 
. Be available at all times so that suggestions by students may be presented at 
the Conference. 
. Take a keen interest in all school affairs and all matters before the Conference. 
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Article Ill. New Business 

All new business, committee reports, and like matters are to be presented to the Con- 
ference in writing and the presiding officer shall not recognize any new business or reports 
not submitted in writing. 


Article IV. Qualifications for Members and Officers 

Representatives — 

A. Must be a member of a home room. 

B. Must have already served six semesters in the Conference. 
: C. Must have had passing grades in three full-credit subjects the preceding semester. 

D. Must agree to serve his home room to the best of his ability. 
Officers — 

In addition to the above requirements must be passing in all subjects while holding 

office. 












} 

Article V. Committees 

The standing committees shall be made up to include all representatives and shall be 
| 






as follows: Ways and Means, Traffic, Social, Public Welfare, Club, Cafeteria, Special, and 
Executive. 









Article VI. Loss of Membership 
; A. A representative shall be dropped as a member if: 
if 1. He misses three meetings in a nine-weeks school term. 










F 2. He is recalled by a two-thirds vote of his home room. 
3. He has two failures at the end of a nine-weeks period. 
if B. A representative dropped from membership may be returned to the Conference 
| only upon re-election at the end of his regular term. 
C. A two-thirds vote of the Conference may set aside any of the two-above regulations. 










Article VII. Awards 
Rt While serving in the Conference any member may purchase from the Treasurer a 
Student-Conference pin in keeping with his office in the Conference. 


Article VIII. Veto Power 
The Principal reserves the right of final veto on any proceeding of the Conference. 














Constitution of Battle Creek, Michigan, High School 








4 Article I. Name 
1 The name of this organization shall be The Student Council of Battle Creek High 





School. 





Article II. Purpose 
The purpose of this Council is to give to the students a sense of responsibility for their 
own school, and to be of assistance whenever possible in the management of the school. 


Article III. Membership 


1. The membership of this Council shall consist of one student from each fourth-hour 
class, chosen by the students of that class. 

2. The Presidents of the GAC, the BAA, the D. of L., the Editor of the Paean, and 
the Editor of the Key shall be ex-officio members of the Council. 

3. Postgraduate students are not eligible to membership in the Student Council. 

4. Members shall hold positions for one semester only, when another election is to be 
held. 
5. Students may be re-elected for any number of semesters whether these be successive 
or not. 
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Article IV. Officers 

1. The officers of this Council shall consist of a President, a Vice-President, a Secretary, 
and a Treasurer chosen by the Council members. 

2. In the event of a fall election, Council officers shall hold office for a school year. 

3. In the event of the election of a representative to the office of President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Secretary, or Treasurer, another Council representative shall be chosen to represent the 
class which the officer formerly represented. 

4. In the event of graduation or removal from school of the President of the Council, 
the Vice-President shall succeed him in office, and a Vice-President shall be elected to fill 
the vacancy so created. 

5. The duties of the President shall be to call and preside at all meetings, to appoint 
committees, to determine procedures, and to co-operate with the members of the faculty 
and the schoo! in effecting the purpose of this organization. 

6. The duties of the Vice-President shall be to assist the President as far as possible 
in advising concerning, and in carrying out, the policies of the organization and to presie 
at Council meetings in the absence of the President. 

7. The duties of the Secretary shall be to keep and read the minutes, to keep a record 
of tardiness and absence from meetings, and to inform members of meetings through the 
daily bulletin. ; 

8. The duties of the Treasurer shall be to be responsible for all funds which are col- 
lected from projects sponsored by the Student Council and to present a written report to 
the Council regarding the collection and disposal of such funds. 

9. New officers are to be re-elected each year, and no officers may serve more than 
two successive terms before they are re-elected to the same office. 

10. Neither the President of the GAC, the BAA, the D. of L., the Editor of the Key, 
nor any class officer is eligible to hold an office in the Student Council while he is serving 
in the aforementioned offices. 


Article V. Faculty Supervision 

1. There shall be one faculty member who shall be appointed by the Principal to serve 
one year as general Adviser to the Council. 

2. The Principal of the building shall be an ex-officio member of the Council and all 
its committees. 

- Article VI. Meetings 

1. Meetings shall be held on the first and third Tuesdays of each month. 

2. Special meetings may be called oftener at the discretion of the President, or the 
regular meeting dispensed with by him if there is no business to transact. 


Article VII. Delinquency of Members 
1. Any student tardy three times or absent twice without good cause, such as illness, 
shall be automatically dropped from the Council, and a new member from that fourth- 
hour class which he represents shall be chosen by that class. 
2. The officers of the Council and the faculty Adviser shall determine whether an 


excuse is valid or not. 
Article VIII. Committees 

1. There shall be as many standing committees as are deemed advisable by the mem- 
bers of the Council. 

2. The committees shall be named at the beginning of the term, or as occasion for 
such committees arises. 

3. The duties of each committee shall be such as are deemed advisable by the Student 
Council members and the faculty Adviser for said committees to perform. 

4. The membership of the committees will be decided by the President before or after 
the determination of committee work interest on the part of the Council. 
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Article IX. Rules 
1. A quorum shall constitute three fourths of the membership of the Council. 
2. The rules contained in Roberts’ Rules of Order shall govern the Council in all 


2. 


cases to which they are applicable and in which they are not inconsistent with the special 
rules of order of this Council. 


Article X. Amendments 
1. This Constitution can be changed by a three-fourths vote of the total membership 


of the Council. 
2. The President shall vote only in case of a tie. 


Article XI. General Provisions 

This Constitution shall be the guide for the Council in all of its affairs after its ratifi- 
cation by three fourths of its membership, and it is hereby submitted by the Constitution 
Drafting Committee for ratification. 


Combination Representation 


The following Constitutions illustrate ones in which the Council is com- 
posed of a variety of representatives of the aforementioned types. The Edger- 
ton Park High School of Rochester, New York, is a Forum type, while the 
Orland, California, High School (300 enrollment) is a Commissioner type. 

The Senior High School (1,900 enrollment) of Upper Darby, Pennsyl- 
vania; the Central High School of Charlotte, North Carolina; the Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, High School; the Central High School of Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, (475 enrollment); and the Community High School of Plano, 
Illinois, are representative of the activities organizations combined with other 
types previously discussed. 

The Stanley High School of Kingfield, Maine, is that of a small high 
school in which the entire school is the legislative body. The McPherson, 
Kansas, Constitution is the modus operandi of a Junior College, encompassing 
grades nine to fourteen inclusive. 


Constitution of Jefferson High School, Edgerton Park, Rochester, New York 


Article I. Name 
The name of this organization shall be the Jefferson Students Assoctation. 


Article II. Object 
The object of the Association shall be to interest students in all school activities, to 
provide a means of student participation, and to promote the common good of all its 
members. 
Article III. Membership 
Membership shall include all students and members of the faculty. 


Article IV. Organization 
1. The organization of the Students Association shall consist of the home-room groups, 
the Forum, and the Executive Council. 
2. The Forum shall be composed of one representative from each home-room group. 
3. The Executive Council shall be composed of the officers of the Students Association 
as listed in Article V, Section 1, two members of the faculty appointed by the Principal, 
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twelve student members selected from the Senior High classes in the. following ratio: five 
members from the twelfth-year class, four members from the eleventh-year class, and three 
members from the tenth-year class. The President of each of these classes shall be one of 
the representatives of his class. 







Article V. Officers 3 
1. The officers of the Students Association shall be a President, a Vice-President, a 
Secretary, a Treasurer, and a Cheer Leader. 
2. The President shall be a member by credits earned of the twelfth-year class; the 
Vice-President shall be a member of either the twelfth- or eleventh-year class; the Treasurer 
shall be a member of the twelfth-year class; the Secretary and the Cheer Leader shall be 
members of the eleventh- or twelfth-year classes. They must have attained at the end of 
the semester preceding their election a scholastic average of C or higher. They must have ‘ 
been qualified in citizenship by the Principal. No student shall be eligible for re-election 
to the same office. 
3. The officers shall be elected as follows: 
A. Nominations for the office of President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, 
and Cheer Leader, shall be made in the senior home rooms within the first two 
weeks of each school term. 
B. The names of all nominees who qualify as in Section II above shall be presented 
to the Forum at its next meeting, at which time the Forum shall select from 
these nominees not more than six candidates for each of these offices. 
C. The names of candidates chosen by the Forum shall be presented to the Execu- 
tive Council. This committee shall select from the list of names presented two 4 
or not more than three candidates for each of the four offices. 
. The student body voting in the home rooms shall elect one of the candidates 
chosen by the above procedure to each office. 
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Article VI. Duties of Officers 


1. The duties of the President: 
A. To act as official representative of the Jefferson Students Association. af 
B. To preside over the Executive Council and at any other Association meeting, 
with the exception of the Forum. 
C. To serve ex-officio on all committees. 
2. The duties of the Vice-President: 
A. To be ready to assume the duties and responsibilities of the President at any 
time. 
B. To preside over the Forum. 
3. The duties of the Secretary: 
A. To send out proper notices for all meetings. 
B. To prepare and call the roll. 
C. To make and keep a record of the proceedings of the organization. 
D. To keep a record of the minutes of all previous meetings, and of all committees. 
To notify members of their appointment to committees. ? 
F. To bring to each meeting the minutes of all previous meetings, the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws of the Association, and lists of all standing and select com- 
mittces. 
4. The duties of the Cheer Leader: e 
A. To organize and direct cheering at games and assemblies. 
B. To preside at meetings of the cheering section. | 
C. To develop and train assistants. 
5. The duties of the Treasurer: 
A. To receive all money obtained from Association activities. 
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B. To keep an accurate account of each student fund. 
C. To present a detailed statement of the Association finances to the Executive 
Council or the Principal upon request. 


Article VII. Meetings 
1. The Executive Council shall meet on the second Tuesday of each month. 
2. The Forum shall meet on the first Tuesday of each month. 

3. Special meetings may be called by the President, or on the request of the members 
of the Executive Council or Forum. 

4. Two thirds of the members present shall constitute a quorum. 
5. Upon the discussion or debate of any matter a quorum shall rule. 


i) Article VIII. Committees 
e 1. Standing committees shall be those appointed, or elected, to serve for a definite 
il time. A Social Committee, a Committee on the Constitution and By-Laws, and a Project 
Committee shall be the standing committees. 

2. The select committees shall be those appointed for certain specific duties and shall 
be automatically dissolved with the completion of these duties. 

3. A Committee of the Whole shall consist of the entire assembly resolved into one 
large committee for the purpose of considering some matter informally in order that it may 
be put into definite shape for consideration in the Executive Council. 

4. Other committees shall be appointed as local conditions require. 
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Article IX. Amendments 
1. This Constitution shall be amended by the vote of the members of the Forum and 

Fy the Executive Council. 

i 2. At least two weeks’ notice of proposed amendments to this Constitution shall be 
given — first to the Forum and then to the Executive Council. The passing and ratifying 
of amendments, alterations, or changes shall require a two-thirds vote of the total member- 
ship. 

| Constitution of Orland, California, Joint Union High School 
3 Article I. Name 
, oe This organization shall be called the Associated Students of the Orland Joint Union 
et High School. 
Article Il. Object 
The purpose of this organization shall be to promote the general welfare of the student 

} body and authorize all organizations and clubs formed within the student body. 

; : Article III. Membership 

Aad All students and faculty members upon payment of dues may become members of this 

ta organization and are allowed to attend all student-body functions. 








Article IV. Meetings 

The Board of Commissioners, student body, and classes hold two regular meetings a 
month. The dates of these meetings will be determined by the Board of Commissioners with 
the approval of the Principal. 








, Article V. Officers 
ri 1. The officers of the student body shall be: President, Commissioner of Publicity, 
if Commissioner of Records, Commissioner of Finance, Commissioner of Boys’ Affairs, Com- 
# missioner of Girls’ Affairs. 
ia 2. The Board of Commissioners shall be: President, Commissioner of Publicity, Com- 





Commissioner of Finance, Commissioner of Boys’ Affairs, Commis- 





missioner of Records, 
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sioner of Girls’ Affairs, Commissioner of Freshman Class, Commissioner of Sophomore 
Class, Commissioner of Junior Class, Commissioner of Senior Class, Yell Leader, Treasurer 
(a member of the faculty), and the Principal, or his representative. 


Article VI. Quorum 
Two thirds of the paid-up members of this student body shall constitute a quorum for 
an ordinary bus.ness meeting. 4. majority of the ballots cast shall be necessary for the elec- 


tion of officers. 
Article VII. Amendments 
This Constitution may be amended by the student body in meeting, provided the 
proposed amendment is made public at the previous meeting in writing before it is sub- 


mitted to a vote. 
BY-LAWS 


Article I. Elections 

1. The election of student-body officers shall occur semi-annually before the last day 
of each semester or on the day the Board of Commissioners designate. The day for nom- 
inations shall be at least one week before the election. The Board of Commissioners shall 
appoint election officials and fix the time and place of elections. 

2. The scholarship, leadership, and citizenship of all candidates must be approved by 
the faculty at the time the nominating petition is obtained. Candidates shall secure the 
signatures of at least ten per cent of the student body for nomination. An officer, having 
served for two consecutive terms, shall not be eligible for re-e'-ction to the same office. 

3. All officers shall be elected by ballot; a majority vote shall constitute an election. 
If there is no majority vote, the two highest candidates shall be balloted upon. 

4. Class and clubs elections shall be held semi-annually. 


Article II. Duties of Officers 

1. President —I\t shall be the duty of the President to preside over all student-body 
and Board of Commissioners’ meetings. He shall appoint all committees pertaining to 
student-body affairs. He shall have the power to call special Board of Commissioners’ and 
student-body meetings with the consent of the Principal. He shall be the official representa- 
tive of the school. He shall assist and direct the other student-body officers in their work. 

2. Commissioner of Publicity —It shall be the duties of the Commissioner of Publicity 
to perform the duties of the President in case of absence, resignation, or removal of the 
President; to be responsible for all advertising of the student body; and to attend to all 
other activities assigned to him by the President or the Board of Commissioners. 

3. Commissioner of Records —It shall be the duty of the Commissioner of Records 
to keep the minutes of all Board of Commissioners and student-body meetings. He shall 
keep the records of all awards made to athletes; assist the President at all meetings; and 
keep a permanent record on file in the Commissioners’ office. 

4. Commissioner of Finance —It shall be the duty of the Commissioner of Finance 
to receive and pay all bills for and against the Associated. Students. He shall keep a written 
itemized report of all money received and paid out of the student-body funds, file a report 
when called for at the Board of Commissioners and student-body meetings. He shall keep 
a copy, itemized in detail, of all bills paid by the student body. All money shall be deposited 
with the faculty Treasurer. 

5. Class Commissioners —It shall be the duty of the four Class Commissioners to 
represent their classes at all meetings of the Board of Commissioners and to keep their 
respective classes fully and promptly informed of the action of the Board. 

The four Class Commissioners shall have charge of the collection of student-body dues. 

They shall see that their respective classes file permanent records of all meetings and 
activities in the Commissioners’ office. 
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6. 
Affairs to make all necessary arrangements for the social functions of the student body, to 


plan and take charge of the Freshman Initiation, and to aid in the organization of the 
Freshman Class. They shall have charge of student-body programs and entertainments, 
planning them with the Director of Student Activities. 

7. Yell Leaders —\t shall be the duties of the Yell Leaders to lead the cheering at all 
the interschogl games and at all rallies. They shall plan all rallies with the Director of 
Student Activities. 

8. Faculty Treasurer of the Student Body —I\t shall be the duty of the faculty Treas- 
urer, appointed by the Principal, to take care of all financial transactions. Checks drawn on 
the student-body account shall be drawn by the faculty Treasurer or by the Principal. 

He shall control and assign all school concessions with the approval of the Principal. 

All class and club Treasurers shall report to the faculty Treasurer with their financial 
records on the second Monday of each calendar month. 

9. Board of Commissioners —\t shall be the duty of the Board of Commissioners to 
authorize expenditures of sums of money under twenty-five dollars. Expenditures in excess 
of twenty-five ‘dollars must be authorized by a majority vote at a regular student-body 
meeting or a special meeting called for that purpose. 

They shall award the right to wear school emblems with the approval of the faculty, 
or to recall the same. 

They shall appoint a Yell Leader and two assistant leaders. 

They shall have authority to appoint other officers of the student body when it is 
deemed necessary, upon the recommendation of the Principal. 

They shall advise and assist the various officers in the fulfillment of their duties. 

The action of the Board of Commissioners shall be governed by a majority vote and 


must be approved by the Principal. 
Article III. Eligibility of Officers 

1. All officers of the student body, classes, and clubs must be passing in all subjects 

at the time of their election and must maintain satisfactory grades and deportment through- 

out their administration. 


2. The President, Commissioner of Publicity, and the ¢ 


be of Senior standing during his or her administration and shall hold no other office in 


Sommissioner of Finance shall 


school. 


2. 


The Commissioner of Records and the Commissioners of Boys’ and Girls’ Affairs 
shall be of Junior or Senior standing and shall hold no other office in school. 


Article IV. Business Procedure 
1. All moneys received by the student body or organizations shall be deposited with 
the faculty Treasurer when they are received. 

The faculty Treasurer will issue a receipt in duplicate to the organization turning in 
the money, one copy of which shall be kept on file by the faculty Treasurer and the original 
copy given to the organization depositing the money. 

2. All requisitions to purchase goods or service for the student-body organizations 
must receive the approval of the organization faculty Adviser and the Principal. No pur- 


chases are authorized except by requisition. 

3. All bills upon the student body or organization must receive the approval of the 
organization Adviser before they are paid. All bills shall be paid by check. 

4. A proper report of all student-body affairs wherein money is involved shall be 
filed with the faculty Treasurer by the chairman of the organization. 

5. Any request for a loan or donation must be made to the Board of Commissioners. 
The Board of Commissioners must pass it and the Principal must approve it. 


Social Affairs —It shall be the duty of the Commissioners of the Boys’ and Girls’: 
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Article V. Dues 

1. The dues shall be one dollar per school year, payable on registration. 

2. The classes shall determine their own dues. 

3. All students holding offices (class or student body), using student-body equipment, 
or representing the school in any way shall be paid members of the student body and 
their class. 





















Article VI. Awarding of Letters 
1. Boys’ Awards — All athletic awards shall be royal-blue chenille with white borders, 
Athletic awards shall be given on a basis of participation or notable service. Notable service 
shall be such service as considered by the coach as worthy of earning an athletic award. 
An athlete can receive only one six-inch block “O” and only one eight-inch block “O”. 
After receiving a block “O”, all subsequent awards shall be white chenille stars. Participa- a 
tion is as follows: i 

A. Football — Playing one half of the sum of all quarters of all the League football 
games shall entitle an athlete to an eight-inch block “O.” All seniors playing one 
half of the sum of all the quarters of all the B football games during the season 
shall entitle the athlete to a six-inch block “O.” 

B. Basketball — Playing one half of the sum of all the quarters of all the League 
basketball games of A and B teams shall entitle an athlete to an eight-inch block 
“oO.” 

C and D Basketball —Vlay'ng ore ha'f of the sum of a!l the quarters of all the 
League basketball games shall entitle an athlete to a six-inch block “O.” 

C. Track — An eight-inch block “O” shall be awarded to the members of A and B 
track teams who place in four competitive meets during the track season or place 
in the N.C.H.S.A.L. or equivalent meet. A six-inch block “O” shall be awarded 
to members of C track teams who place in one-half of the scheduled meets or in 
the C. I. F. League meet. 

D. Tennis — A six-inch block “O” shall be awarded each to the representatives of 
the school in the N.C.H.S.S.L. finals. Also awards will be made to “one, two, and 
three” singles men and one and two teams in the doubles who maintain these 
positions in one half the interschool matches. 

2. Managers — A six-inch block “O” with a small M shall be awarded upon recom- 
mendation of the coach for each major sport. An athlete or manager will be awarded a 
star for each additional letter earned in any sport. 

3. Sweaters — Athletes may purchase, upon recommendation of the coach, an official 
royal-blue sweater. All block awards and stars may be affixed thereon. On the left-hand 
sleeve a white arm stripe may be worn for each additional year the athlete earned an 
award. Upon violation of this rule, the original block shall be forfeited. 

4. All awards must be recommended by the coach and approved by the Board of 
Commissioners and the Principal. 

5. Yell Leaders, when appointed, shall receive chenille megaphones. The head Leader 
shall receive a ten-inch megaphone, and assistant, a six-inch megaphone. These emblems 
shall remain student-body property until the Yell Leader shall have completed two suc- 
cessive semesters as Yell Leader. 

6. Girls’ Awards — 

A. Three-hundred points are necessary to win the privilege of wearing the Circle 
“O” and sweater. 

B. Circle “O” and sweaters may not be awarded to anyone who will not be a low 
Junior within two months after presentation. 

C. A circle “O” letter, only, will be presented to those girls who make their 200 
points when they are high Seniors. 
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D. Each additional 100 points earned above those required for circle “O” and 
sweater will receive a star. 

E. All points are to be cumulative for both letters and stars over the four years 
of high school. 

F. Points shall be awarded for participation in sports outside of class. All teams 
are formed from the instructional period of physical education. Any girl may join a 
team. There is to be no selection according to ability. All that is demanded is loyalty, 
interest, participation, and sportsmanship. 

G. All participants must meet the following requirements in order to earn the 
points for any given sports: 

a. Attend all turn-outs or have a substitute. (Absence from school voids this) 
b. Dress in accepted gym clothing. 
c. Not eat immediately before playing. (Exception — baseball and table tennis) 

H. Points may be transferred from other schools, and shall be evaluated in propor- 
tion to the Orland point system. 

I. The following sports are offered together with the number of points that can 
be earned for each: 


Major Sports 








Volleyball pinioanthpciosasaenatiiactsteibireeigeitaiptacanteiiiatsouaces nn 
Basketball Ee MH soe hs A A 
Softball irlnlesit ote ripe inseigin inentahacagisteaneiaetaitv diced) A 
Tennis drinontienncion siieemoiapaes Lae 
Hiking eRe ey ee sapcaaibend ERMAN EEO, 
Minor Sports 

Badminton — rubber 2% points 
Handball — match 2% points 
Golf — 36 holes - 5 points 


eS eee LENE 
I ar I cit reccrentcn ceptors 5 points 
Table Tennis — match RIE SOLE LA AS TRAM 
Dancing (other than ballroom) — 15 hours sdiaclindcdiecssialemischeeiedas tices’. a 
Play-Day participation sieincceigtanpendlatont 5 points 
Tumbling — per hour 3 

% 


points 
Horseback riding — per mile - point 
Swimming: 
Beginners — 
Swim 100 ft. SFE SL UPR ON INS A OSE TR 
Demonstrate the following strokes: 
Side, breast, and crawl _... sidisdastncsidhanrehtdlccceStadiguatsesitenesteeense aaa 
Tread water for two minutes Ye point 
Advanced — 
Swim 100 yds. (one length of which must be crawl) - 2 points 
Fancy dives — 
Surface dive and bring up 10-lb. object I point 
Life-saving carries Sen SR 1 point 
| aL eee : -------. +I point 


J. Hiking, horseback riding, and bicycling for which points are given must be in the 
company of at least one other person. These must be recreational activities. Trips must 
have a minimum of five miles. 

K. Points for Circle “O”, sweater, or stars, cannot be accumulated during the summer 
vacation for the following school term. 

7. Glee Club —A three-inch “O” with an inscribed letter “G” will be awarded each 
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member of the Glee Club (girls’ or boys’) who has taken glee for two or more years, not 
necessarily consecutive. The awardee must be present at every public performance, including 
the annual Northern California Music Festival, unless excused by the Director. After two 
years of band or orchestra, a bar will be awarded for each year’s work that meets the above 
qualifications. 

8. Band and Orchestra— A three-inch “O” with an inscribed lyre will be awarded 
each member (girl or boy) of the band or the orchestra who is present at every public 
performance, including the annual Northern California Music Festival, unless excused by 
the Director. After two years of band or orchestra, a bar will be awarded for each year’s 
work that meets the above qualifications. 


Article VII. Parliamentary Authority 
This organization shall be governed by rule of parliamentary law, as found in Roberts’ 
Rules of Order. 
Article VIII. Amendments 
These By-Laws may be amended by the student body in meeting provided the pro- 
posed amendment is made public at a previous meeting in writing before it is submitted to 
vote. 


Constitution of Upper Darby High School, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania 


Article I. Name and Purpose 
1. The name of the organization shall be the Student Council of Upper Darby High 
School. 
2. The principal purpose of the organization shall be to promote the best interests of 
the school, and to develop in the student a growing appreciation of membership in a 
democracy by providing the educative responsibilities and the privileges of participation in 
such a democracy in the school. 
Article Il. Membership 
1. The Council shall be composed of the following members: 
The President of the Senior Class 
The President of the Junior Class 
The President of the Sophomore Class 
The President of the Tribunal 
One member of the board of monitors selected by that organization 
One representative of the Welfare Committee 
A representative of the Athletic Counc.| 
The Editor of the Acorn 
The Editor of the Upi-Dah 
The Editor of the Oak. 

A representative of each club which has been recommended by the Council 
at the end of the previous year. The Council’s recommendations shall be made 
on the basis of a report submitted to the Council by the Evaluating Committee. 

A representative of each home room who shall serve for one semester with the 
privilege of re-election. 

The Principal of the high school shall have the power to appoint for the term 
of one semester, with the privilege of re-appointment, two persons from the student 
body who shall serve as representatives-at-large. (We would request that the Prin- 
cipal withhold his power of appointment until after the groups represented in 
Council shall have selected their representatives.) 

One individual shall not represent more than one organization. In the event 
that duplication in representation occurs, the above order shall be followed in 
determining which organization shall have prior claim to the representative. 
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2. No person shall be a member of the Student Council whose name appears on the 
ineligible list for failing grades at the time of his election. 

Council representatives must be members in good standing of their class. 

If a Council member is absent without excuse for three successive meetings or five 
meetings in the course of his term, the Secretary shall be directed to advise the organization 
he represents to choose a new representative. 

Home-rcom representatives shall make a complete report of the weekly meeting of the 
Council in the first available lunch study after the Council’s adjournment. 


Article III. Officers 

The officers of the Council shall be elected by the Council for the terms of one semester 
with the privilege of re-election. They shall include: the President; the Vice-President, who 
shall be elected from the Junior Class; the Secretary; and the Sergeant-at-Arms, who shall 
be chosen from the Sophomore Class. 


Article IV. Duties of Officers 

The President shall preside at all meetings. He shall call special meetings when neces- 
sary. He shall appoint and serve as a member ex-officio on all committees. 

The Vice-President shall preside at meetings in the absence or at the call of the 













































i President. 

i The Secretary shall be responsible for the minutes of the Council and for all Council 
correspondence. 

The Sergeant-at-Arms shall record attendance at all meetings. He shall direct the 

| Secretary to inform organizations whose representatives have failed to fulfill the attendance 

{ requirements as set forth in Article II, Sec. 2, of this Constitution. 

f Article V. Meetings 


if The Student Council shall hold regular meetings. The day and time of these shall be 
a set by the Council at the beginning of the year. 
Special meetings of the Council may be called (a) .at the instance of the Principal of 
the high school and (b) at the instance of the faculty Advisers of the Council. 
A quorum of the Council shall consist of two thirds of its voting membership. 
All students and members of the faculty are welcome to visit meetings of the Council. 














| Article VI. Powers 

} The Council shall have the power (a) to recommend rules necessary for the betterment 
{ of the school, its life, or its interests and (b) to investigate and report on matters especially 
| referred to it by the faculty or administrative officers of the school. 
: 













The powers of the Council being delegated to it by the Principal, he shall have the 
right of veto over any measure the Council passes. 













Article VII. Standing Committees 







ne i The President shall appoint the members of the standing committees at the beginning 
a of his term of office. 
A! The following committees shall be established: 


1. An Evaluating Committee — This Committee shall investigate all of the school’s 
i clubs and evaluate them on the basis of their service to the school and the value to 
3 the individual student. The Committee shall submit to the Council during the last 










u report a list of all those clubs they feel should have the privilege of being represented 
in the Council during the coming school year. The Evaluating Committee shall make 

4 its initial recommendation in December of 1944. 

| 2. A Scholarship Committee — This Committee shall promote high scholastic 

: standards among the student body and shall make available student tutors to those 






members of the student body who require and desire help. 
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3. An Investigating Committee —This Committee shall be composed of repre- 
sentatives of home rooms and clubs. This committee shall investigate all organizations 
of the school other than clubs and submit a complete report to the Council at the 
fourth period on the state of these organizations. The Committee may also be dele- 
gated to investigate and report on any activities the Council refers to it. 

4. A Building and Grounds Committee —The purpose of this Committee is to 
maintain an attractive school property. 

5. An Activities Committee. 


Article VIII. Advisers 

There shall be three Advisers of the Student Council appointed from the faculty by 
the Principal. They shall serve for a three-year term. (The three persons initially appointed 
to this post shall serve terms of one, two, and three years, respectively.) 


Article IX. Amendments 
A petition for amendment of the Constitution must be signed by one third of the 
Student Council. By a two-thirds vote of the Council, the Constitution may be amended. 






























Article X. Parliamentary Authority 
The Council shall be governed in all its meeting by parliamentary laws, as contained 
in Roberts’ Rules of Order. 







Article XI ‘ 
This Constitution shall be in effect February 1, 1945. 4 






Constitution of Central High School, at Charlotte, North Carolina 






Article I. Name e 
The name of this Association shall be the Student-Body Organization of Central High : 
School. 





Article II. Purpose : 

The purpose of this organization shall be to set a high standard of school citizenship, 
to promote student participation in the government of the school, to further interest in all 
recognized school activities, and to co-operate in promoting the general welfare of the 
school. 







Article II. Organization 
This Association shall consist of two bodies —the Student Council and the Student 
Assembly. 





Article IV. The Student Assembly 
1. This organization shall consist of two groups —a voting group and a non-voting 
group. 






A. The voting group shall be comprised of a representative from each home room 
and the members of the Student Council. 3 
B. The non-voting group shall be comprised of one representative from each 
student organization. 
Members shall serve for one semester during good behavior. 
Election of members shall be by ballot at the beginning of each semester. 
4. To be eligible to membership each member must have passed in at least three 
subjects in the previous semester. is 
5. The officers of the Student Council shall also be officers of the Student Assemb'y. 
6. A nominatorial college composed of one delegate elected by each home room and 
presided over by the retiring President shall nominate three candidates for each office of the 
Student Council. Any other candidate may be nominated by presenting to the college a xr, 
petition signed by at least seventy-five (75) members of the student body. 






we 
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Article V. The Student Council 

1. Membership shall consist of the officers of this organization; three members of the 
faculty appointed by the Principal of the school; the President of each of the classes; and 
the chairmen of the standing committees. 

2. The officers of the Student Council shall be a President, a Vice-President, a Secre- 
tary, and a Treasurer. The President and the Vice-President shall be Seniors. 

3. These officers shall hold office for one semester during good behavior. 

4. Election of the officers shall be held two weeks before the end of each semester 
and they shall attend the final meetings of the old Council. 

5. Officers shall be elected by Australian ballot in the halls. A majority of votes shall 
be necessary for election, Votes shall be counted under direction of a faculty member. 

6. To be eligible for membership, each member of the Student Council must have 
passed all subjects during the previous semester. 

7. The chairmen of all committees shall be appointed by the President. The chairman 
of standing committees shall be appointed each semester at the first meeting of the 
Student Council. 

Article VI. Powers and Duties of the Student Council 

1. The Student Council shall grant permission for the chartering of all clubs. 

2. The Student Council shall see that proper conduct is maintained throughout the 
student body and shall enforce all necessary rules and regulations passed upon by the 
student-body organization. 

3. The Student Council shall have power to petition the Principal on any matter 
pertaining to the welfare of the school, subject to the approval of the Assembly. 

4. It shall be the duty of the Student Council to see that all finances of each student 
organization are properly handled. A quarterly financial statement shall be made by each 
activity or organization to the Council. 


Article VII. Powers and Duties of the Student Assembly 
All measures passed by the Student Council must be ratified by the Student Assembly. 


The Student Assembly may propose any measure pertaining to the general welfare 


2. 
of the school. 

3. All measures put before the Student Assembly must be passed by a majority vote 
of those present. 

4. All regulations are subject to the veto of the Principal. 

5. It shall be the duty of the home-room representative to inform the home room as 
to the acts of the Assembly and to inform the Assembly as to the desires of the home room. 


Article VIII. Powers and Duties of the Officers 


1. The President shall preside over all meetings of the Student Council or the Student 


Assembly. 

2. The President shall provide for standing and special committees. 

3. The President shall call special meetings of the Council and the Assembly. 

. The President shall vote only in case of a tie. 

5. The President shall see that all laws and regulations are enforced. 

6. The Vice-President shall preside in case of the absence of the President or of his 
inability to serve and shall automatically become chairman of the Program Committee. 

7. The Secretary shall keep all the minutes and attend to all correspondence. 

8. The Secretary shall have the power to call special meetings in the absence of the 
President. 

9. The Treasurer shall have charge of the finances of the student-body organization. 
He shall audit all financial statements made by the various school organizations and shall 
be chairman of the Ways and Means Committee. 
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Article IX. Meetings 
The Student Assembly shall hold at least one meeting a week and the Student Council 
shall meet when called. 





Article X. Ratification 
This Constitution shall go into effect as soon as two thirds of the members of the 
Council and the Assembly have ratified it. 








Article XI. Amendment 

This Constitution may be amended by a vote of two thirds of those present at any 
meeting of the Student Assembly, providing that such an amendment has been proposed at 
a preceding meeting. 






Article XII. Classes 
1. The three classes shall elect their own officers and meet when called to do so by . aa 


their respective President. 
2. All classes shall be responsible to the Student Assembly for their actions, which 


body shall have jurisdiction over said classes. 


Article XIII. Marshals 
















t 
1. Marshals shall be elected from the Junior Class two weeks before the first semester i 
ends, to serve for one year. Bh 
2. The candidate receiving the highest number of votes shall become the Chief Bt 
Marshal. 
3. Runners-up in the election shall be alternates for the Marshals. 
4. Candidates for Marshals shall be nominated by a nominatorial college, composed . 


of a representative from each Junior home room and presided over by the President of the 
Junior Class. This college shall also include the Junior Class Adviser. 

5. Marshals shall be elected by the Junior Class. 

6. The Marshals shall elect their own faculty Adviser, who must be approved by the 
Principal. 

7. To be eligible for marshalship, a student must have passed all subjects the preceding 
semester and be of good standing in citizenship. 

8. It shall be the duty of the Marshals to maintain order, to usher, and to have 
complete control at all times in Assembly and at Commencement. The Marshals shall not, 
however, take up tickets at the recess shows. 

g. A list of candidates for marshalship must be approved by the members of the 
faculty, who may add to the list if they so desire. 

10. The number of boy Marshals and the number of girl Marshals shall be equal, the 
number itself to be decided upon by the college, as the need changes. 

















BY-LAWS 






1. Members of the organization who are absent from as many as three meetings or 
two consecutive meetings shall be dropped unless excused by the President. 

2. A quorum of the Student Assembly shall consist of twenty-five members. 

3. A quorum of the Student Council shall consist of eight members. 

4. Each organization may punish its members for disorderly behavior and with a 
two-thirds vote expel a member. 

5. All members of the Student Council and the Student Assembly shall take the ye 
following oath: I do solemnly promise that I will faithfully execute the duties of my office ¥ 
and will to the best of my ability preserve, protect, and abide by the Constitution of the ik 
Student-Body Organization of Central High School. . 

6. Order of Business i 
Meeting called to order by the President 
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Roll call 

The minutes of the preceding meeting read and approved 
Reports of Standing Committees 

Reports of Special Committees 

Unfinished business 

New business 

Adjournment 


Standing Committees 

A. Cafeteria Committee —To improve the order, service, and appearance of 
the cafeteria. 

B. Social Committee —(a) To promote a feeling of friendship among the 
students; (b) To receive visiting teams from other high schools; (c) To act as a 
reception committee for Parent-Teacher meetings; (d) To receive all visitors who 
wish to inspect the school; (¢) To assist the dean of girls in scheduling and plan- 
ning all school social affairs; and (f) To keep needle and thread in work basket 
in Dean's office in case of accident to students’ clothing. 

C. Program Committee — To arrange for Assembly programs throughout the 
year. 
D. Traffic Committee — (a) To see that there is order and good behavior in 
the halls between classes and during recess; (b) To hold and supervise the weekly 
fire drills (The chairman of this committee has the position of Fire Chief. He may 
determine the time for fire drills and ring the bells); and (c) To patrol the locker 
rooms during the periods and recesses. 

E. Lost and Found Committee —(a) To take charge of lost articles and to 
attempt to return them to the owners; and (b) To auction unclaimed articles. 

F. House and Grounds Committee—(a) To have a quarterly inspection of 
each home room and to suggest improvements in neatness and general improve- 
ments; and (b) To suggest plans for beautifying the school. 

G. Ticket and Operations Committee—(a) To have charge of the motion- 
picture equipment and the operation of same; and (b) To be responsible for the 
sale of all tickets in connection with the motion pictures presented in the school. 

H. Improvement Committee — (a) To place in some prominent place a box 
to receive such written suggested improvements as the students see fit to make; and 
(b) To see that these suggested improvements are read to the Student Assembly 
and that such action as the Assembly may suggest is taken upon said suggestions. 

1. Telephone Committee —To have charge of the pay station (of the City’s 
Telephone Exchange), which is in the school. 

]. Handbook Committee —To publish a complete handbook of the activities 
of this high school as early as possible during the school year. 

K. Ways and Means Committee —To provide funds for the activities carried 
on by the Student Assembly. 

L. Publicity Committee — To publicize the activities carried on by the Student 
Assembly, and also those activities of school organizations which the Assembly shall 


vote worthy of publicity. 
M. Visual Aids Committee —To present classroom films and slides when re- 


quested by teacher. 
N. Civics Committee —To create civic consciousness in the school. 


O. Dance Committee —To hold school dances throughout the school year. 


Point System 
No member of the Student Body may at any one time hold more than seven 


points as given herein. 
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Points 





. President of Student Council nen SS 
. President of Senior Class —......... pee cette ae 
. Editor of school publications — (Rambler, ‘Snips ond Cuts, ‘Lace and 

Pig Iron) . : See 
. Minor officer of Student Council . 
. President of Jumior Class peered 
Business or Advertising Manager of scheo! publication Liacicacgipcedinlalkie eedbas 
Minor officer of Senior Class 2 nna 
. Chief Marshal 
Captain or Manager of major sport (Football, ‘Basketball, “Track, 
Boxing, Baseball) le Sia 
President of a chartered club . 
. Chairman of a standing committee nanan 
L. Cheer Leader - ns Sa Aree PL Sr 
M. President of Sophomore Class sid iigisan Same pcwceadihostaanaa Calsadvone mteaglhaee na tatacats 
N. Chief traffic officer saat ak cas cia 
One Point Each 
A. Minor officer of Junior or Sophomore Class 
B. Member of a standing committee 
C. Member of publication staff 
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D. Junior Marshal 

E. Member of any athletic squad 

F. Captain or manager of any minor sport (tennis or golf) 

G. Member of a chartered club i 
H. Member of Student Assembly } 
I. Home-room officer : 
J. Minor officer of a club t 
K. Traffic officer ; 





Constitution of the Plymouth, Massachusetts, High School 






Article I. Name i 
The name of the organization shall be the Student Activities Society of Plymouth 4 
High School. 
Article II. Purpose @ 
The purpose of this Society shall be to encourage and co-ordinate activities both new 
and old within the school. 4 
Article Ill. Composition y 
1. Membership — Every member of the student body or faculty of Plymouth High t 
School shall be a member of this Society. ee 
2. Officers — There shall be a President, Vice-President, and Secretary of the Student Fe 
Activities Society; the duties of the Treasurer are to be assumed by the faculty Sponsor. 
The President must be a Senior; the Vice-President, a Junior; and the Secretary, any member 
of the Society. These officers shall be elected by a majority of the members of the Society. 
3. Executive Board — The Executive Board of the Student Activities Society shall be A: 
composed of the officers of the Student Activities Society, the Principal, the Student Activi- ' 
ties Society Sponsor in the faculty, the President of each class, two delegates from each : 
class, and a delegate from the postgraduates when there are ten postgraduates enrolled in | 
the school. This Board shall be the first to consider any projects for the Society and shall 
have the power to reject them, or submit a definite plan to the Student Council. 
4. Student Council — The Student Council of the Student Activities Society shall be 
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composed of representatives of organizations, one girl and one boy from the Athletic De- 
partment, three teachers elected by the faculty, five delegates from each class, and a dele- 
gate from the postgraduates when there are ten postgraduates enrolled in the school. Mem- 
bers of the Executive Board shall sit on the Council as non-voting members. This Council 
shall be composed to act in the name of the Society on all matters submitted to them by 


the Executive Board. 
Article IV. Elections 

1. Method of Election — There shall be separate election for officers, Executive Board, 
and Student Council to be held in that order following primary elections in each case. 
Beginning with the school year 1935-36, elections for the following year shall be completed 
by the first of June. Only the President, Vice-President, and representatives of the two 
upper classes will be elected in the spring. The Secretary and the Sophomore Class repre- 
sentatives will be elected in the fall. Petitions for nominations shall be approved by the 
Principal. Each Sophomore and Junior home room shall place in nomination two represen- 
tatives for the Student Council. Any vacancies shall be filled by the Executive Board and 
the Student Council. 

2. Substitutions — Whenever a member shall hold more than one position within the 
Student Activities Society, he may choose in which capacity he will serve and the Executive 
Board and the Student Council shall fill any vacancies thus formed. 


Article V. Meetings 
There shall be at least one meeting of the Society a year, and others as the Student 
Council shall see fit. 
The Executive Board shall meet at least once a month, and at such other times as the 


Principal, faculty Sponsor, or President sees fit. 


Article VI. Amendment 
Amendments to this Constitution shall be proposed by the student body. A petition 
with fifty signatures shall constitute the proposal. Ratification shall depend on a three- 
quarters vote of the entire student body. 
Article VII. Ratification 


Ratification of this Constitution shall be by a two-thirds vote of each class, and of 


the faculty. 
Constitution of the Central High School, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Article I. Name and Purposes 

1. This organization shall be called the Student Council of Central High School. 

2. Purposes: to encourage, co-ordinate, and regulate all extracurriculum activities; to 
develop student responsibility, initiative, self-control, and leadership; to provide effective 
training in citizenship through pupil participation in the government of the school; to 
promote the welfare of the school through the proper student-faculty relationships. 


Article II. Organization 


1. The Student Council shall consist of: 
A. Six executive officers. 
B. One representative from each home room. 
C. One representative from all recognized school clubs. 


D. The President and one representative from the Senior, the Junior, and the 


= 


Sophomore classes. 
E. The Editor-in-Chief and the Business Manager of the Annual and of the Sooner 


Spirit. 
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F. The student body Yell Leader. 
G. One representative from the stage crew. 
H. A Sponsor appointed by the Principal to serve as faculty Adviser. 

2. The representatives shall be elected for one semester and may be re-elected. Each 
member of the Student Council shall be representing only one organization and shall have 
only one vote. 

Article III. Officers 

1. The officers of this Council shall consist of a President, Vice-President, Secretary, 
Treasurer, Sergeant-at-Arms, and Parliamentarian, and the interschool Council representa- 
tive, if any. 

2. These officers shall hold office for a period of one semester and may be re-elected 
to the office previously held, or to another office of the Council. The officers of the Student 
Council at the end of their term, if in school, shall automatically become members of the 
Council for the succeeding semester. 

3. Either boy or girl may hold any office. Officers must have passed in every subject the 
previous semester and must have at least a C average, except for the President who must 
have at least a B average. 


Article IV. Duties of the Officers 
1. President: 
A. Shall preside at all Student Council meetings. 
B. Shall appoint the necessary committees. 
C. Shall call special meetings when deemed necessary. 
D. Shall preside over the Executive Council meetings. 
E. Shall, upon retiring, be a member ex-officio of all boards and committees at the 
end of his term and also shall be the Parliamentarian for the semester following 
his term if he is not graduated. 
2. Vice-President: 
A. Shall assume the duties of the President in case of his absence or disability. 
3. Secretary: : 
A. Shall keep an accurate and permanent record of all meetings of the Council. 
B. Shall furnish the President with a copy of all unfinished business. 
C. Shall be responsible for getting a notice in the bulletin of the following day, 
concerning the business discussed in the previous meeting, to serve as a guide for 
the representatives in reporting the business of the Student Council to their home 
rooms or represented organization. 
4. Treasurer: 
A. Shall collect the dues from all the Student-Council representatives. 
B. Shall keep an accurate account of all money handled by this Council, and shall 
be prepared to make a report of the finances at any meeting at the request of the 
President or by a representative. 
5. Sergeant-at-Arms: 
A. Shall keep an accurate attendance record of this Council. 
B. Shall report the absent representative to his home-room teacher or Sponsor after 
each meeting. 
C. Shall maintain order in all meetings. 
Parliamentarian: 
A. Shall act as Parliamentary Adviser to the President. 


Article V. Meetings 
1. The Council shall meet once a week at a time and place agreed upon by the Council 
and approved by the Sponsor and the Principal. 
2. Special meetings may be called by the President. 


6. 
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3. Roberts’ Rules of Order shall govern all points of parliamentary procedure not 
touched by this Constitution. 


Article VI. Powers 

1. The Council shall have power, by vote of two-thirds majority of its members and 
subject to the veto of the Principal of the school to: 

A. Grant Charters to clubs and organizations of the school and to specify conditions 
for the’ granting and the withdrawal of the same. 

B. Investigate and report on all matters referred to it by the Principal, the faculty, 
or the student body. 

C. Make recommendations to the student body on any point thought desirable for 
the welfare of the school. 

D. Make and enforce any rules necessary for the betterment of the school and the 
purposes of the organization, subject to revocation by a vote of two thirds of the 
members of the Council (student body). 

2. A quorum for transacting business shall consist of two thirds of the Council mem- 
bership. 

Article VII. Installation 

1. The officers of the Student Council shall be installed in assembly at a time desig- 
nated by the President. 

2. The oath to be administered: Do you, having been duly elected to office in the 
Student Council of Central High School, Oklahoma City, accept the responsibility and 
promise to perform to the best of your ability the duties of that office? Will you endeavor 
to further the efforts of the Student Council, to uphold the worthy traditions and ideals 
of Central High School? 

Article VIII. Amendments 

1. This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the Council. 

2. Amendments are proposed in the form of resolutions to the Council signed by ten 
members of the Student Council. 

3. After being presented, the proposed amendments shall be read and recorded by 
the Secretary. They shall be discussed and voted upon at the next meeting after being 
recorded with the Secretary. 


Constitution of Plano Community High School, Plano, Illinois 


Article I. Name 
The name of this organization shall be the Student Council of Plano Community High 
School. 


Article II. Purpose 
The purpose of this organization is to promote among students of Plano Community 
High School a knowledge and interest in good government; to encourage students to 
accept and discharge their responsibilities to themselves and their school; to stimulate a 
spirit of co-operation among the students and the faculty; and to aid in the development 
of loyal, constructive school spirit. 


Article III. Membership 


1. Personnel — The Student Council shall consist of two representatives from each 
class, one from each regularly sanctioned organization, a faculty Adviser, and the Principal 
of the school. 

2. Qualification — Members of the Council must be regularly enrolled in Plano Com- 
munity High School and passing in four subjects. 

3- Election — The election of Student Council members shall take place twice a year 
— third Wednesday in March and the second Wednesday in November. 
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Article IV. Officers 


1. Officers — The officers shall be a President, a Vice-President, a Secretary, and a i 
Treasurer. fe 
2. Election — The officers shall be elected by the Council members at the first regular BS 
meeting. q 
3. Vacancies — Vacancies among the officers of the Council are to be filled by election a 


at the meeting immediately following the occurrence of the vacancy. 

4. Term of Office — Officers shall hold office from the time of their election until 
their successors have been elected and certified as qualified, or until disqualified by with- 
drawal from school or by becoming ineligible. 


















Article V. Duties of the Officers 


1. The duties of the President of the Council shall be to preside over all meetings of § i 
the Council, to appoint all committees deemed necessary, and to call special meetings of 
the Council when they are required. 45 

2. The duty of the Vice-President is to assume the powers of the President in the \g 
absence or incapacitation of the latter. The Vice-President shall succeed to the presidency 
in case of permanent suspension, expulsion, or the resignation of the President. 4g 

3. The duties of the Secretary shall be to keep an accurate account of all meetings of 4 
the Council, and to attend to all correspondence of the Council. 

4. The Treasurer shall keep a record of expenditures and receipts and shall submit a 
financial report once a month. 

























Article VI. Meetings 


1. The Student Council shall have a meeting after school hours once every two 


weeks. a 
2. Special meetings may be called by the President or Sponsor, or by a petition signed 4 
by five members. BE 


3. Every member must attend all meetings with the exception of two unexcused 
meetings; if he does not, his vacancy must be filled immediately. 


Article VII. Powers and Duties of the Student Council 


1. The Council shall have power, by vote of the majority of its members and subject 


to the veto of the Principal of the school, to: Hi 
A, Plan any worth-while project for the school. ib 
B. Conduct special assemblies BH 


C. Authorize the President to appoint any committees thought desirable for any 4 
responsibilities which the Council may exercise 

. Sponsor social functions 

. Supervise elections other than class elections 

. Instill the spirit of obediehce and loyalty to the laws, customs, and traditions a 

of the school. rf 


Mind 


Article VIII. Amendments 








1. The Constitution may be amended at any regular meeting of the Council by a 


Wig See ea TE 





two-thirds vote of members present, provided that a written proposition for such an amend- 1 

ment shall have been presented to the Council at a previous regular meeting and that the ‘oe 

vote of the whole school is a majority vote. Bie 
2. No amendment will be considered binding until ratified by the Principal. a 
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BY-LAWS 


Article I 


A quorum shall consist of a simple majority of the Council. 


Article II 
Roberts’ Rules of Order shall govern the parliamentary procedure of this Council on 
all points not covered by the Constitution and By-Laws. 


Article III 
These By-Laws may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the Council, a majority being 
present, provided the amendment has been proposed by a voting Council member at a 
previous meeting. 
Article IV 


This Council shall maintain membership in State and National Associations of Student 


Constitution of Stanley High School, Kingfield, Maine 


Preamble 

We, the students of Kingfield High School, with the aid of the faculty, in order to 
form a more perfect school, have a better understanding of one another, solve the problems 
which come before us, promote activities, provide ways of betterment for ourselves and for 
future students, establish the Student Government of Kingfield High School. 


Article I. Name and Object 
1. The name of this Association shall be The Kingfield High-School Government. 
2. The object is to promote school activities and to give a student the right to voice 
his opinion about the current problems and other matters which will come before the 
organization. 
Article II. Membership and Finance 
1. The membership shall consist of the students and the faculty of Kingfield High 
School. 
2. If there are any new students admitted to the school, they will automatically be- 
come members of the Association. 
3. The method of financing this Association shall be voted upon by the student body. 
All athletic dues and assessments are to be proposed by the Executive Committee and to 


be submitted to the student body for a majority vote, if there are any dues to be paid. 


Article III. Officers, Election, Terms, and Duties 

1. The officers shall be: President, Vice-President, Secretary, and Treasurer. 

2. They shall be elected by the student body by a two-thirds majority vote. A nom- 
inating committee appointed by the Executive Committee will submit a list of at least two 
names for each office to be voted upon by the student body. The first President is to be 
elected from the Senior Class; the Vice-President from the Junior Class, automatically to 
become the next year’s President. The Secretary and Treasurer may be chosen from any 
class, and are to be elected or re-elected every year. 

3. The officers, after the first year, will be elected the next to the last meeting each 
spring so that they will have had the practice in conducting meetings and taking charge 
of the Association's business before assuming their duties the following fall. Voting shall 
be by secret ballot. 

4. The Association shall have the right to recall any officer or committee chairman or 
anyone else acting in an official capacity who is not performing his duties to the best interests 
of the Association. A majority vote will be necessary to remove one from office. 
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5. Should it be necessary for any officer to resign from his office, a special election 
will be held at the next meeting. In case the office of President becomes vacant, the Vice- 
President will assume the President's duties until the vacancy is filled. 
6. Duties of the officers: 
A. President — shall preside at all meetings; shall sign all bills before they are 
paid; and shall call all special meetings. 
B. Vice-President — in the absence of the President, shall preside at the meetings 
and carry on all duties of the President. 
C. Secretary — shall make a record of all business transacted at meetings. He 
shall carry on all correspondence. 
D. Treasurer — shall keep an accurate record of all money received and paid out 
by the Association and shall bring a record of such to the meetings. 


Article IV. Meetings, Time, Place, and Quorum 
1. The meetings shall be held during the latter part of the day on the first Friday of 
each month that school is in session. 
2. The place is to be announced by the President. 
3. A quorum shall consist of three fourths of the members of each class. No business 
shall be conducted without the presence of such a quorum. 


Article V. Executive Committee 

1. The Executive Committee shall be made up of a faculty Adviser, the President, the 
Vice-President, the Secretary, the Treasurer, and one delegate from each of the four classes 
who is to vote as he thinks his class desires. 

2. Each class delegate is to be elected by his own class. Sophomore, Junior, and Senior 
delegates will be elected at the regular election of officers. The incoming Freshman Class 
will elect its delegate at its first class meeting in the fall. 

3. This Committee shall have the power to transact routine business and to approve 
the purchase of necessary athletic equipment and other equipment and supplies which do 
not entail the expenditure of large sums of money. Unusual expenditures and expenditures 
involving large sums of money must be approved by the Association. This Committee shall 
submit a report of its activities and expenditures at each regular meeting. 

4. This Committee shall act as a reviewing board and shall consider important issues 
to be presented for vote to the Association. They shall have the power to arbitrate any 
disputes which may occur between groups. If unable to reach a satisfactory conclusion, they 
shall present the problem to the Association for consideration. 


Article VI. Standing Committees and Duties 
1. Standing committees are to be selected by the Executive Committee, the number 
in each committee to be decided according to the need in each group. The duties of these 
committees, if not stated in the Constitution, will be outlined by the Executive Committee. 
2. The following committees will serve for the academic year: 
A. The Athletic Committee, who will have the responsibility of supervising all 
athletic activities. They shall see that equipment is kept in good order, that each 
team has a manager, that Cheer Leaders are present at all games, and that visiting 
teams are properly received and entertained. They shall have charge of the sale of 
tickets and shall assume the responsibility for any other duties which properly be- 
long in the athletic department. 
B. The Program Committee, who will provide programs for assemblies and for 
special occasions. 
C. The Building and Grounds Committee, whose duty it shall be to keep the 
building and grounds neat and clean and to report any repairs that should be 
made on the building as well as any improvements that can be made on the 
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grounds. They shall secure the co-operation of the grade rooms and, if possible, 
| organize committees from those rooms to work in conjunction with the high-school 
| students in the upkeep of building and grounds. 

D. The Social Committee, whose duty it shall be to notify the janitor when the 
| Hall is to be used, to see that any special equipment is ready for use, and to super- 
vise the purchase of records for the record player. They shall prepare the school 
| social calendar. 

E. Library Committee, whose duty it shall be to see that all reading material is 
i 

















| cared for, to make recommendations on the purchase of new magazines and books, 
and to arrange for a time when students may check out books. 


1 Article VII. Amendment of Constitution 
ni: 1. A petition for amendment must be signed by at least twenty students and presented 


at a regular meeting. It shall be tabled until the next regular meeting: 
i 2. The amendment must be ratified by a two-thirds vote of the Association. 






























Constitution of Central Junior College, McPherson, Kansas 


Preamble 








; We, the students of Central College, in recognition of the basic unity of interests ex- 
{ isting among the students, the faculty, the administration, and the trustees of Central Col- 
lege alike, and in order to promote the great feeling of fellowship and harmony among all 






groups concerned, to provide for a systematic management of student activities, and to 
advance all causes which will contribute to the best interests of the school community, do 
establish this Constitution. 










Article I. Name 
The name of this organization shall be The Assoctated Students of Central College. 













Article II. Membership 
The membership of this organization shall consist of all regular students of Central 


| { | College. 







' Article III. Meetings 
ia 1. The Associated Students shall meet regularly once a month. 
ai 2. A meeting may be called at any time by the President of this Association or by a 







concurrence of a majority of this Association. 


Article IV. Officers 
1. The officers of this Association shall be a President, a Vice-President, a Secretary, 
] and a Treasurer. The duties of the officers shall be: 
‘eed A. President — The President shall preside at all meetings of the Association 
a and at all meetings of the Student Council; he shall be ex-officio member of all 
: committees; sign all orders on the treasury; and interpret and enforce the Con- 
| stitution of the Association. 
s 
} 
+ 
y 
















B. Vice-President — The Vice-President shall assume the duties of the Presi- 
dent when the latter is absent. 

C. Secretary — The Secretary shall keep a record of all meetings of the Asso- 
ciation and of the Student Council; carry on the correspondence of his office; and 
be custodian of all documents of this Association. 

i 1 D. Treasurer — The Treasurer shall collect all assessments; be responsible for 
i all funds; transact all business; draw up, properly sign, and pay all orders on the 
i treasury; keep a record of all receipts and expenses; and make a report to this 
Association at the end of each semester. 
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Article V. Organization 


1. Membership of the Student Council—The Student Council shall include: the 
President, Vice-President, Secretary, and Treasurer of this Association; one member each 
from the college Freshman Class and college Sophomore Class; one member each from the 
Freshman, Sophomore, Junior, and Senior Classes of the Lower Division; one member each 
from the Boys’ Dorm Association and the Girls’ Dorm Association; the President of Central 
College; and three faculty members chosen by the faculty of Central College. 

2. Officers of the Student Council — The officers of the Student Council shall be the 
officers of the Association enumerated in Article 1V, Section 1. 

3. Duties of the Student Councal — 

A. The Student Council! shall serve as a governing body of the Association and 
shall act upon all matters of importance to the same. 

B. The Student Council shall supervise all meetings of the Associated Students. 

C. A student director for each of the following departments — religion, ath- 
letics, program, and social, and such other departments as may be necessary — shall 
be selected at the first regular meeting by the Student Council from the con- 
stituency of the Council. 

Meetings of the Student Council: 

A. The Student Council shall meet bi-weekly at the time approved by a 
majority of its members. 

B. A Student Council meeting may be called at any time by the President of 
this Association or by a majority of said Council. 

C. Three unexcused absences from any Student Council meetings on the part 
of any student member shall cause the member's position in the Council automa- 
tically to become vacant; excuses for absences to be granted only by a two-thirds 
majority vote of those present at the next meeting following such absence. 

D. A quorum shall consist of two thirds of the membership of the Student 
Council. 

E. Roberts’ Rules of Order shall determine parliamentary procedure. 


Article VI. Nominations and Elections 


Nominations: 

A. Announcement of all nominations to Association offices shall be made at 
least one week prior to the election. 

B. All candidates for Association offices shall be nominated by petition con- 
sisting of signatures of one fourth of the Student body, except that nominees for 
the Presidency not elected to that office shall automatically become nominees for 
the office of Vice-President. 

Elections: 

A. All elections of Association officers and Student Council representatives shall 
be by ballot. 

B. The election of the President and the Secretary of the Association shall be 
held during the fourth or fifth week before the expiration of the school year pre- 
ceding their tenure of office. 

C. The election of the Vice-President and the Treasurer of the Association 
shall be held during the third or fourth week of the school year during which 
they are to hold office. 

D. The election of class and dorm association representatives to the Student 
Council shall be held at least four days after names of nominees to such Student 
Council membership have been submitted to the President or the Secretary of the 
Student Association. Such elections shall be held during the third or fourth week 
of the year of representation. 
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Article VII. Publications 
It shall be the duty of the Student Council to work with the faculty in the production 


of all publications pertaining to student life. 
Article VIII. Finances 
1. The books of the Association shall be audited two or three weeks before the end 
of each semester by the college Bursar. 


2. Dues: 
A. The annual fee to be paid by each member of this Association shall be 


fifty cents a school year. 
B. An extra assessment may be made at any time by a majority vote of this 


Association. 
All orders on the treasury must be approved by at least one general officer of the 


Association and a faculty member of the Council. 


Article IX. Department Directors 
1. The Association shall have four student Departmental Directors — Religious, Ath- 
letic, Program, and Social and any others that the Student Council deems necessary. 
2. The duties of the Director shall be: 
A. To represent his department in the Student Council. 
B. To be responsible for all moneys appropriated and earned, and for the pub- 
licity required by his department. 
3. The Directors shall have the following jurisdiction: 
A. The Religious Director shall work with the faculty Religious Activities 
Committee in the direction of student-body religious activities. 
B. The student Athletic Director shall work with the faculty Athletic Commit- 
tee and athletic instructors to promote all athletic activities. 
C. The Program Director shall work with the faculty Public Events Committee 
in the planning of public programs. 
D. The Social Director shall work with the faculty Social Committee in the 
direction of student-body social activities. 
4. The Council may provide for committees as it sees fit. 


Article X. Amendments 
1. All amendments to this Constitution must be proposed by a two-thirds vote of 
the Student Council or by a petition signed by twenty-five per cent of the members of this 


Association. 
2. All proposed amendments to this Constitution must be presented in writing and 


read to this Association at least one week previous to final action. 

3. The ratification of any amendment to this Constitution shall require a two-thirds 
majority vote of all the members of the Association and the approval by silence of the 
faculty. 

Article XI. Quorum 


A majority of the members of this Association shall constitute a quorum in Associa- 


tion meetings. 


Modified Federal Government 


In the examination of the many Constitutions in this survey, it was found 
that very few were modeled after the Federal Constitution. The Simon Gratz 
High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has used this plan in a simplified 
form since the early establishment of its Student Council. This school, on a 
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mid-year promotion basis, with an enrollment of approximately 3,200 students, 
has made modifications in its Constitution over the long period of years 
that its Student Council has been functioning. This Constitution which was 
included in the Student-Council Handbook, Bulletin 89, and published in 1, 
March, 1940, is the one under which they now operate. The Principal states, +e 
however, that while Article III, Sec. 2 (about the Senate) calls for “two mem- 
bers from each of the four upper classes,” there is an unwritten understanding 
that one must be a boy and one a girl. 

The Central High School (1600 enrollment) of Bay City, Michigan, and 
the Wells High School of Chicago, Illinois, (enrollment 3000) Constitutions 
included below represents examples of a modified Federal Government plan. 
The Wells Constitution, it will be noted, provides for three branches of 
government. 
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Canstitution of Central High School, Bay City, Michigan 





Preamble ay 

We, the students of Central High School, in order to provide for student participation ne 
in school government, establish better understanding between faculty and students, afford 
a higher training in citizenship, and insure a sincere respect for law and order, do establish 
this Constitution for student government. 


Article I. The Student Union 

The Student Union shall consist of regularly enrolled students of Central High School, 
and such duly registered students doing graduate work in high school. The faculty shall be 
regarded as associate members of this organization. 

1. The Principal of the school shall be known as the Counselor of the Student Union 
and shall have veto power over all laws passed by the Senate. 

2. The Assistant Principal shall be known as the Vice-Counselor of the Student Union. 
He: shall head the Court of Appeals and shall represent the Counselor in his absence. 

3. The individual classes may elect their own officers but only the Senators shall have 
any legislative powers in the Student Union. Class Presidents may attend the meetings of 
the Senate but may not vote. Any laws passed by the individual classes must abide by the 
Constitution of the Student Union. 


Article II. Declaration of Rights 

1. All political power shall be in the hands of the students who are members of the 
Student Union. The faculty shall act in an advisory capacity only. 

2. Every person may freely speak, write, and publish his sentiments on all subjects, 
being himself responsible for the abuse of such rights, and no law shall be passed to restrain 
or abridge the liberty of speech or of the press. 

In all prosecutions for libel, the truth shall be given in evidence to the Supreme Court, 
and if it shall appear to the jury that the matter charged as libelous is true and was pub- 
lished with good motives and for justifiable ends, the accused shall be acquitted. 

3. The students have the right to petition the Senate for redress of grievances and for 
legislation, and to instruct their Senators. 

4. In every court prosecution the accused shall have the right to a speedy and public 
trial by an impartial jury; to be informed, in advance, of the nature of the accusation; to 
have compulsory processes for witnesses in his favor, and he shall have the right to choose 
his own defense attorney. 
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Article III. Legislative Department 

1. The Senate — All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Student 
Congress to consist of one house (to be known as the Student Senate.) 

2. Nominations — The nominations of candidates for office shall be made by a duly 
signed petition of ten names to be filed with the Nominations Committee which shall be 
organized by the Student Senate at its first meeting. 

3. Elections —The regular presidential election of the Student Union shall take place 
on the first Tuesday after the first Monday in May. All duly registered members of the 
Student Union shall be qualified voters of this election. 

A. A Student Union President and Vice-President and three Senators-at-large shall 
be chosen at this election. 

B. The “B” classes, 10B, 11B, 12B, shall elect a President, Vice-President, Secretary- 
Treasurer, and three Senators at a class election to be held not later than the first 
week in October in the fall and not later than the third week of the second semester 
in the spring. 

4. Membership — The Student Senate shall be composed of three Senators from each 
congressional district (which shall be organized in each half-grade) elected every second 
semester and three Senators who are to be elected from the student-body-at-large every year. 

Only the President, Vice-President, all members of the Cabinet, all Class Presidents, 
Supreme Court Justices, and any appointed representatives of school organizations accepted 
by the Senate shall attend all meetings of the Student Senate. 

The Student Union Adviser (a member of the faculty) as named by the Counselor, 
shall assist the Senate in deciding questions of parliamentary procedure and expediency, and 
shall be the faculty representative in the Senate. 

5. Qualifications —No student shall be eligible for membership in the Senate who 
does not maintain at least a “C” average in subjects during his tenure in office. All elected 
and appointed officers in the student organization shall be required to pass a written ex- 
amination on the Student Union Constitution given by the Student Union Adviser, and 
shall not be sworn into office until the examination is passed. Postgraduate students shall 
not be allowed to hold office in the Student Union unless there is no undergraduate quali- 
fied for that office or unless he is a qualified member of the class. Anyone seeking the 
office of student President or Vice-President must be a qualified 11A student or any 12B 
who has a year of school ahead of him. 

6. Business —The Senate shall keep a journal of all its proceedings, and shall, from 
time to time, publish the same excepting such parts as shall require secrecy. 

A. The Senate shall provide a system of permanent registration for the electorate. 
B. The Senate shall provide for the elections of the officers of the Student Union, 
but may leave to the districts the selection of their class officers. 

C. The Senate shall hold regular meetings and shall not adjourn for a longer time 
than three weeks, during the regular session of school without the consent of the 
President. 

D. No person shall hold any office under the Student Union except that for which 
he is duly elected or appointed. 

E. A majority of the Senate shall constitute a quorum to do business. 

F. All laws shall require a majority of votes of those voting thereon and may be 
vetoed by the President. The President's veto, on reconsideration of the bill, may be 
overridden by a two-thirds majority of the Senators. 


7. Budget — Within one week after the opening of school a standing Budget Com- 
mittee appointed and headed by the Secretary of Finance shall submit to the Senate a com- 
plete list of proposed expenditures and anticipated income. For the preparation of the budget 
the Counselor, the Cabinet, and others shall assist in furnishing such information, in such 


form as may be considered necessary. At the time the Secretary of Finance shall submit the 
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budget to the Senate, and explain before the Senate all proposed expenditures set forth in 
the budget. 
A. No appropriation shall be passed by the Senate until the general appropriation 
bill, as introduced by the President and amended by the Senate shall have been 
enacted unless the President recommends an emergency bill. 
B. The Senate shall provide for one or more public hearings on the budget. 
C. The Senate shall approve or change items in the appropriation bills. 
D. No appropriation bill may be passed after the general budget bill unless it makes 
provision for the necessary revenue to meet the proposed expenditures of the new 
bill. 
E. No money may be drawn from the treasury except in accordance with appro- 
priations made by the Senate, nor shall any obligations for the money be incurred 
except as authorized by law. 

8. Powers — The Senate shall have the power to make and enforce such regulations 
as shall be necessary to promote the welfare and general good of the student body. These 
regulations to become law shall be passed by a majority in the Senate and compiled in 
written form by the Clerk into a set of Statute Law. 


Article IV. The Executive 

1. The President —He shall be chief executive of the Student Union and, as such, 
shall enforce all laws enacted by the Senate. He shall appoint his Cabinet, but the Senate 
may by law vest the appointment of such inferior officers as it thinks proper, in the heads 
of the various departments. He shall also appoint all Justices of the Student Court with the 
approval of two thirds of the Senate and the faculty Adviser. 

A. When vacancies occur in the Cabinet, the President shall have the sole power 
to fill such vacancies by appointment. 

B. When vacancies occur in the Supreme Court, Senate offices, or in the offices of 
the Senators-at-Large, the President may fill the same with the approval of two 
thirds of the Senate, delegating the power to fill the vacancies occurring in the 
offices of Class Senators to the Class President. 

C. Those appointed to such vacancies must be qualified and they will fill out the 
term of their predecessor. 

D. The President of the Student Union of Central High School shall preside over 
the Senate and shall be responsible to carry out the duties as prescribed in the 
Constitution of the Student Union. 

E. The President should strive to maintain an average of B in his studies, during 
his tenure of office, which shall be for a term of one year. He must have been a 
student of Central High School for at least two semesters. 

2. The Vice-President —In case of the inability of the President to perform the duties 
of his office, the same shall fall upon the Vice-President. He shall be an able and efficient 
lieutenant to the President. He shall regularly attend the meetings of the Cabinet, unless 
excused from this duty by the President. He should strive to maintain the same grade of 
scholarship as described for the President, and must possess the same qualifications as that 
of the President. 

3. The Cabinet: 

A. Secretary of Student Affairs —Shall compile with the help of the Registrar 
at the opening of school a school calendar, and keep such posted “up-to-date” in 
such a manner as the Senate shall prescribe. He shall have power over student 
assemblies and other duties entrusted to him by the President of the Senate. 

B. Secretary of Finance —Shall have the responsibility of handling and account- 
ing for the money belonging to the Activity Group Fund. There shall be two Assis- 
tant Secretaries of Finance appointed by the Secretary of Finance with the approval 
of the President, Student Union Adviser, and the Senate. They shall be chosen 
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from the 10B and 11B classes with the understanding that they shall succeed to 
the position of Secretary of Finance in their Senior year. 

C. Secretary of Student Publications —Shall be editor of the Centralia. He shall 
supervise the election of the editor of the Annual. He shall be named on the advice 
of the Centralia faculty Adviser, and shall have special ability in journalism. 

D. Secretary of Athletics — Shall have such duties as the Counselor may advise. He 
shall be’ Student Manager of the athletic department and shall be appointed by the 
President with the approval of the Senate and the Athletic Director. 

E. Secretary of Interschool Relations — Shall be the Corresponding Secretary, main- 
taining relationships with other schools and with such organizations as the Presi- 
dent may direct. 

F. The Secretary for the Girls’ League — Shall represent that organization in the 
cabinet. 

G. Ex-Officio Members — The Counselor, Vice-Counselor, and faculty Adviser, and 
Vice-President, shall be ex-officio members of the cabinet. 


Article V. The Judiciary 

1. The judicial power of the Student Union shall be vested in one Student Court, 
which shall consist of five students, four associates, and one Chief Justice, appointed by the 
President with the approval of two thirds of the Student Senate and the faculty Adviser. 

The jurisdiction of this Court shall extend to all cases concerning constitutionalities, 
and to all other cases submitted to it by the Counselor or Senate; the trial of all cases shall 
be open, except, when in the opinion of the Court, the meeting may be closed to the public. 
The Judges, on good behavior, shall hold office for one year following their appointment. 

2. All cases shall be instituted on written complaint setting forth the cause of action 
or complaint and shall be signed by the plaintiff. The defendant in the case shall be notified 
ef the charge by the Court and the Court shall set the date for the trial. 

3. All cases must be heard within one week after they have been brought to the 
Student Court, and all decisions of the Court shall be rendered by the Chief Justice not later 
than twenty-four hours after hearing the case, during which time all Justices of the Court 
shall meet in a private session to discuss the case and decide upon the final verdict. 

4. Appelate jurisdiction shall be vested in the Court of Appeals, which shall consist 
of the Assistant Counselor, ex-officio, two faculty members to be chosen by the faculty, and 
the grade Principal particularly concerned in each case. Original jurisdiction may be vested 
in this Court by the Counselor in such cases that concern the welfare of the school. 





Article VI. Impeachment 

1. The legislative department of the Senate shall have the sole power of impeaching 
elected officers for corrupt conduct in office. To state impeachment proceedings a simple 
majority of the Senate shall be necessary to direct impeachment. 

2. When impeachment is directed, the Senate shall choose one of its own members 
to bring the case to the Supreme Court, which shall try all cases, and whose decision shall 
be final. They shall hear the case not later than one week after the impeachment charges 
have been brought to them. 


Article VII. Amendment and Revision 

This Constitution may be amended by the vote of two thirds of the members of the 
Senate voting thereon and the concurrence of a majority of the voters of the Student Union 
voting thereon. 

Article VIII. Schedule 

1. This revised Constitution shall go into effect upon the approval of the Student 
Union Adviser, the Counselor, and two-thirds of the Senate, and its ratification by a 
majority of the Student Union voting thereon. 
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All officers, now holding any office or appointment, shall continue to hold their respec- 
tive offices unless removed by the provisions of the former Constitution, until superseded 
under the laws in this revised Constitution. 


AMENDMENTS 


Amendment I 


Purpose: To provide a primary election for the annual presidential and senatorial elec- 
tion so that Student Union officers may be elected by a majority of the voters of Central 
High School. 

1. Any eligible student whose name appears on a petition duly signed by ten qualified 
voters shall be eligible to run in the primary election. 

2. The primary election for President and Vice-President of the Student Union and 
three Senators-at-Large shall be held on the last Tuesday in April. 

3. Two candidates for President, two candidates for Vice-President, and six candi- 
dates for Senator-at-Large shall be nominated at the primary election. 

4. Only the names of the two candidates for President, two candidates for Vice- 
President, and six candidates for Senator-at-Large who receive the greatest number of votes 
shall appear on the ballot for the regular election for President and Vice-President of the 
Student Union and three Senators-at-Large. 

5. This amendment will go into effect after being passed by a two-thirds majority 
vote of the members of the Senate, and ratification by a majority of the student body 
voting thereon. 


Amendment II. 

Purpose: To permit any eleventh-grade student who has been a member of the Student 
Union for two semesters to run for the offices of President or Vice-President of the Student 
Union. 

1. Any eleventh-grade student who has been a member of the Student Union for 
two semesters shall be eligible to run for the offices of President or Vice-President of the 
Student Union. 

2. This amendment will go into effect after being passed by a two-thirds majority 
vote of the members of the Senate, and ratification by a majority of the student body voting 
thereon. 


Constitution of Wells High School, Chicago, Illinois 


Preamble 

We, the students of the Wells High School, in order to provide a suitable means of 
organization for the student body, to further student participation in school affairs, and to 
maintain a higher standard of ethics, do hereby establish this Constitution for the Wells 
Civic Association. 

Article I. Membership 

1. All persons who are members of the Wells High School, student or faculty body; are 
eligible for membership in the Association. 

2. All persons desiring active membership in the Association shall pay to the Treasurer 
of the Association a Council-prescribed fee each semester. 

3. Only active student members of the Association may vote in the elections of the 
Wells Civic Association. 

4. All persons who have paid their membership fee shall be considered active members, 
those persons who shall not have paid their membership fee shall be considered associate 
members. 
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Article II. Legislative 
1. The Student Council shall pass legislation governing the student body, insofar as it 
does not violate the rules of the Board of Education or the administrative offices of the 


school. 
2. The Student Council shall have legislative jurisdiction over funds accruing from 


Association fees. 

3. The Student Council shall be composed of delegates who shall be elected by the 
members in their respective divisions. WCA delegates shall also serve as Presidents of their 
division rooms. 

Each division is entitled to one delegate to the Student Council. This delegate shall hold 
office for a term of one semester, and shall be eligible for re-election. No person shall be a 
delegate who does not have a total average grade of G for the final mark of the previous 
semester, who has more than five excused absences, or who shall have a record of miscon- 
duct with the administrative office. 

4. The Student Council shall convene the second Monday after the beginning of the 
school semester. 

5. The Student Council shall have the power of impeachment of Council members. A 
three-fourths roll-call vote shall be necessary for impeachment and this power shall in no 
manner affect the division's right of impeachment. 

6. Only delegates to the Student Council shall have the right to propose laws and 
amendments to this Constitution. 


7. The Student Council shall make all rules governing its procedures, insofar as they 
are not contrary to the established rules of the administrative office. 


8. The Student Council shall pass no ex post facto law. 


Article III. Executive 

1. The executive officers of this Association shall be: President, Vice-President, Secre- 
tary, Assistant Secretary, Treasurer, Assistant Treasurer, and Sergeant-at-Arms, who shall 
be elected by direct ballot of the members of the Association and shall hold office for a 
term of two consecutive semesters. 

2. The President shall sign all bills passed by the Council if he approves; if not, he 
shall return all unapproved bills to the Council with his objections, said Council entering 
his objections at large on their journal and proceeding to reconsider. If, after such recon- 
sideration, two thirds of the Council vote to pass the bill, it shall become law without the 
President's signature, but in all such cases the votes of the members shall be entered upon 
the journal. If any bill shall not be returned by the President within ten school days after 
it shall have been presented to him, it shall become law unless the Council by its adjourn- 
ment prevents his so doing. 

The President shall enforce the Constitution, its By-Laws, Council Rules, and the 
decisions of the Supreme Court. 

During adjournment of the Council the President shall govern the Association by 
Proclamation subject to Council approval and revision. 

3. The Vice-President shall assist the President in his duties. 

4. The Secretary shall keep the journal of the Council and perform the other clerical 
work of the Association which shall be defined in the By-Laws. 

5. The Assistant Secretary shall assist the Secretary in his duties. 

6. The Treasurer shall have charge of the financial affairs of the Association under 
the supervision of the Sponsors, and no financial appropriations shall be made without due 
consultation with said Sponsors. 

7. The Assistant Treasurer shall assist the Treasurer in his duties. 

8. The Sergeant-at-Arms shall, under the supervision of the President, enforce all laws. 
. An officer of the Wells Civic Association may be impeached by a three-fourths roll- 
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call vote of the Student Council. Impeachment may occur only when an officer retuses to 
abide by the Constitution and does not fulfill the prescribed duties of his office. 

10. In the event that the President is unable to fulfill the duties of his office or is 
removed from office, the Vice-President shall become acting President. When the President 
shall be able to resume the duties of his office he shall once more become President. The 
same shall be true of all other executive offices. 

In the event that the Vice-President permanently succeeds the President, a member 
of the Council shall be elected by the Council to fill the Vice Presidential vacancy thus 
created. The same shall be true of all other executive offices. 

11. Before an officer assumes offices he shall take the following oath: I do solemnly 
swear that I will faithfully execute the office of President (or whichever office it may be) 
of the Wells Civic Association of the Wells High School and will, to the best of my ability, 
preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution of the Wells Civic Association. 

12. Every candidate for office shall have a total average final grade of G or better 
for the previous semester; be a proved active member of a service and a special interest 
organization for two semesters; WCA member for as long as he has been at Wells, and 
possess a record of citizenship satisfactory to the administrative office. The President and 
Vice-President shall be nominated from the 4B-3A classes, the Treasurer and Assistant 
Treasurer shall be nominated from the 2B-1A classes, the Secretary and Assistant Secretary 
shall be nominated from the 3B-2A classes, and the Sergeant at Arms shall be nominated 
from the 1B classes. 


Article IV. Judicial 

1. The judicial power of the Wells Civic Association shall be vested in one Supreme 
Court, and in such inferior courts as the Council may from time to time establish. The 
Judges of both the Supreme Court and inferior courts shall hold office during good behavior 
and for as long as they are members of the WCA. 

2. The judicial power shall extend to all cases of law and equity arising under this 
Constitution and the laws of this Association; to controversies to which the Wells Civic 
Association shall be a party; to controversies between two and more divisions; to contro- 
versies between members of different divisions; and to controversies between a division 
and members of another division. It shall settle all cases of constitutionality. 

The Supreme Court shall have the sole power to try all cases of impeachment with 
the two Sponsors also acting as members of the Court. 

3. There shall be five student Justices, one of whom shall be Chief Justice. The Prin- 
cipal of the Wells High School shall also be a member of the Court. 

The President shall appoint all Justices and he shall designate the Chief Justice. All 
appointments to the Court shall be subject to the approval of a majority of the Student 
Council. Every Justice shall have a total average final grade of G for the previous semester, 
no unexcused absences, be a proved active member of a special interest and a service or- 
ganization and be a WCA member for as long as he has been at Wells. 

Sessions of the Supreme Court shall be invoked by the action of the Student Council. 

The Chief Justice or any other student member may be impeached and removed from 
office by the Faculty Advisory Council and the Principal. 


Article V. Powers 
1. All rights, privileges, and powers not herein specified in the Constitution, shall be 
the rights, privileges, and powers of the divisions composing the Association. 


Artivle VI. Amendments 
1. This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds roll-call vote of the Student 
Council and subsequent ratification by two thirds of the divisions. 
2. The proposed amendment must be submitted in writing to the President who will 
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then give the proposed amendment to a special committee charged with examining it and 
reporting its findings to the Student Council. If the amendment is passed it shall be sent 


to the divisions for ratification. 
3. The amendment shall become effective immediately upon passage unless otherwise 


provided for in the amendment. 
Article VII. Ratification 


1. This Constitution shall become effective upon its ratification by three fourths of 


the divisions. 
Article VIII. Number of Offices Held 


1. Only one elective public office may be held by any one student WCA member at 


any one time. 


VARIATIONS 


This study of one hundred sixty-five Constitutions submitted by the high 
schools of the nation provides some general and specific conclusions. In gen- 
eral, the various parts of the Constitutions contain the following Articles in 
the order enumerated. In many instances, the Article on Meetings is placed in 


the By-Laws. 
Article I. Name 
Article II. Purpose 
Article III. Source of Power 
Article IV. Membership 
Article V. Elections 
Article VI. Meetings 
Article VII. Duties of the Council 


Article VIII. Amendments 
As a general rule, schools have drafted and adopted By-Laws. These By- 


Laws follow somewhat the following order. When Elections form a part of 
the main Constitution, this section is omitted from the By-Laws, or vice-versa. 


Article I. Quorum 

Article II. Committees 

Article III. Elections 

Article IV. Vacancies 

Article V. Reports 

Article VI. Amendments to By-Laws 
Article VII. Rules of Order 


Veto Power 
A study of these Constitutions reveals that in most cases the Principal 


naturally reserves the power of veto. It cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that the student-government organization draws its power from the Principal, 
just as the Principal derives his from his Superintendent or the Board of 
Education. The Board of Education is, in turn, responsible to the citizens 
of the community. In no case should the Principal relinquish his right of 
absolute veto. He must hold the reins of government, even though incon- 
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spicuously. When the Principal and Adviser have gained the confidence of 
the Council, it becomes extremely rare for a Principal to exercise his veto 
power. Many, many Principals have had a Student Council in their schools 
and have never once found it necessary to exercise this power. 


Size of Council 

In this connection, it might be stated that when a Council has been kept 
reasonably small, it is fairly easy to have the Council appreciate the Principal’s 
responsibility within the school. However, the size of a Council should never 
be restricted to the point that it is not a democratic representation of the 
student body. In large schools, where the Councils necessarily become large, 
most of the preparatory work is done by an Executive Committee, which 
nevertheless, always reports to the Council as a whole for action. 


Committees 

An examination of many Constitutions shows that in a large proportion 
of the schools, much of the initial work of investigation, study, and planning 
is done by committees. It will be noted that a number of the Constitutions 
above have made provisions for standing committees. Likewise, provision is 
made for the appointment of other committees whose work is that of a specific 
assignment. All final action, however, should be referred to the Council as 
a whole. 

In most instances, the President appoints the committee members with 
the advice of the Adviser. Oftentimes the entire membership of the committees 
is made up of Council members. If this is not the case, the chairman, at least, 
should be a member. In larger school systems, each standing committee may 
be responsible for several sub-committees. 

The standing committees found most frequently mentioned in the Con- 
stitutions are: Finance, Hall Monitors, Club, Assembly, Entertainment, Social, 
Election, Building and Grounds, Publicity, Awards, and Handbook. These 
committees, of course, vary in different localities; in some places the Bus 
Committee is a very important adjunct of participation in government, while 
many schools find it necessary to have additional committees for Concessions, 
Parent-Teacher Night, Regulations, Bicycles, Patrons’ Night, Vigilance, and 
Civic Service. 

In some schools standing committees are in charge of certain activities that 
in other schools are projects of the Student Council as a whole. The Lost and 
Found, Book Exchange, School Store, Vocational Guidance and Placement, 

and Point System are some of these. Special committees generally take care 
of Clean-Up Week, National Education Week, Student Day, and various 
celebrations and special occasions peculiar to the community. Also, duties that 
most often are performed by service clubs are taken care of by standing com- 
mittees in some schools. Bulletin boards and blackboards, the care of trophies, 
filing, typing, etc., fall under this head. 
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Scholarship 

It is interesting to note that in the study of the Constitutions submitted for 
examination, practically every Constitution made some specific scholastic re- 
quirements, not only for the officers of the Councils but for its members as 
well. Yet there are those who feel that this is one school enterprise which 
could and should be thoroughly democratic. They point out that practically 
all other activities except certain service clubs were beyond the reach of fully 
half of the students in school. Yet these students will be citizens of the com- 
munity after graduation and should have equal opportunity with their more 
gifted companions for training in citizenship while in school. They also argue 
that the abilities required for membership in the National Honor Society, 
musical and athletic organizations, and the hobby clubs such as the English 
Club, Science Club, Mathematics Club, and Scribblers’ Club, are neither 
needed nor desired in the government association. Often these pupils who are 
excluded from all these clubs do possess the very talents that are most useful 
in school government. Participation has been the means of discovering abilities 
and qualities in pupils who had previously been ignored as possessing no 
talents. Lastly, they recall the old pedagogical device of giving the bad boy 
of the school some responsibility in order that he may have some incentive 
to improve his conduct. 

Just as it was determined in the Temple School in Boston as far back as 
1834, that it was safe for the school and most beneficial for an individual, 
even though mischievous, to be given responsibility, so these modern admin- 
istrators are confident that the device still works. Many writers on secondary- 
school administration hold the point of view that scholastic requirements for 
membership on the Council are undesirable. Patrick in his study found that 
“mere election as the choice of some group” was the most common procedure, 
being followed in 58.5 per cent of the schools.' In earlier studies, Drewry? 
and Poole* found scholarship requirements for eligibility to membership in 
the Council in more than half of the schools. It is somewhat disconcerting 
to find that scholarship requirements for membership on the Council have 
not been waived more generally in the past decade. 


Summary 


In addition to the above, the following conclusions seem to be justified: 


1. The Constitution is becoming shorter and less complex. 
2. More precaution is being taken to guard against Adviser domination 


of Student Council meetings. 

1, Patrick, H. E., opus cit., p. 20. 

2, Drewry, R. G., Pupil Participation in High School, p. 142, Harcourt, Brace, & Co., New York, 1928. 
“Student Participation in School Government,’’ Summary of Investigations Relating to 
Rugg, Greeley, Colo., State Teachers College, 1930. 


8, Poole, C. F., 
Extra-Curricular Activiies, p. 62, edied by E. U. 
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tutions. 


being “transplanted” into another Council. 
5. There is a strong tendency toward unicameral government. 
6. They are being so constructed as to provide for greater flexibility. 
7. More often teachers, rather than Principals, are the Advisers. 
8. Greater stress is being placed upon derivation of power. 
9. There is less political campaigning. 
10. More honor or recognition of the new officers and Council is being 


given before the student body. 
11. Students are frequently being chosen as the Treasurer, rather than 


the Principal. 

12. More Treasurers are being bonded. 

13. The annual auditing of accounts and monthly financial statements are 
being required by more schools. 

14. The adoption of a budget is becoming more common practice. 

15. There is greater co-ordination of all school activities under the juris- 
diction of the Council. This has led to many Councils chartering all such 
organizations. 

16. Student-body representation is such that ideas may pass quickly and 
freely from the home room to the Council or vice versa. 

17. The powers and duties of the Council are being more definitely stated. 

18. More consideration is being given in the development of the Constitu- 
tion so that it more nearly provides opportunities for the students to practice 
the qualities of the good citizen here and now with outcomes satisfying to 
themselves. 

19. The operation of the Council through its Constitution is becoming 
more frequently fundamentally educative. 

A MODEL STATE ASSOCIATION CONSTITUTION 


As stated in Chapter I, a number of states or regions have already organ- 
ized a plan whereby the high schools within a state or within a region meci 
to discuss problems that are common to the group. For example, Virginia, 
West Virginia, and Illinois have each formed a State Association. In some 
instances, regions composed of several states have organized somewhat on the 
same basis. Likewise, within a state the high schools of a county or district 
have organized an inter-school Council for the purpose of meeting several 
times during the year to discuss problems common to them. An example of 
this type of meeting is that which is held for forty schools in the area of Upper 
Darby, Pennsylvania. These forty schools send representatives to periodical 
Council Conferences. Again, a number of cities have organized city-wide 
Councils, Examples of these may be found in Chicago, Illinois, and Tampa. 


Florida. 
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3. Less attempt is being made to copy local, state, and Federal Consti- 


4. There is little evidence of a Constitution of one successful Council 
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As a description of what a county and a state organization of Student 
Councils do, the following account received from Miss Cornelia Marshall, 
Sponsor of the Stonewall Jackson Student Council, Stonewall Jackson High 
School, Charleston West Virginia, is reprinted, 

“Stonewall Jackson entertained at the first meeting of the year the Kana- 
wha County Council governments with a social meeting in order to get the 
students acquainted. The organization is made up of representatives of the 
ten high schools in the county. Three meetings are held each semester. Spe- 
cial programs are made up on a question basis about courses and organiza- 
tions within the schools. Some one is asked to speak to the group about the 
different activities in the schools and the students ask questions and give any 
suggestions they have. 

“The State Council Convention met at Stonewall Jackson last October, 
1943. The meeting was opened on Friday with a welcome by the Stonewall 
Jackson High School Council President. Each school answered roll call with 
its motto. The Superintendent of the Charleston school system talked to the 
group on the growth of Councils. Visiting students were taken for a tour 
through the State Capitol. 

“In the evening a banquet and dance was attended by one hundred fif- 
teen students and Sponsors. A guest speaker talked on West Virginia history. 
Saturday morning, following a discussion led by Charleston High School stu- 
dents, new officers were elected and at the luncheon the returns were an- 
nounced. 

“The West Virginia State organization has about thirty active schools. 
Meetings are-held annually from which both students and Sponsors benefit.” 

The following Constitution is representative of the modus operandi that 
the Student Councils of the State of Illinois have drawn up. This State Asso- 
ciation has a membership of approximately 130 schools distributed throughout 
the state. 


Constitution of the Illinois Association of Student Councils 


Article I 
The name of this organization shall be the J/linois Association of Student 
Councils. 
Article II 


The purpose of this Association shall be to further and improve student 
participation in the many activities of secondary schools of Illinois. 


Article III 
Membership shall consist of all secondary schools in the sta‘e of Ilinois 
which sponsor organized student participation in school activities and are 
represented at the annual meeting of the Association. 
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Article IV 
1. A simple majority of the member schools represented at the annual 
meeting shall have complete legislative powers and shall fix the policy of the 
Association and legislate in all matters except amendments to the Constitu- 


tion. 
2. At all meetings of the Association, each member school shall have one 


vote. 
Article V 

1. The state shall be divided into districts whose boundaries shall be fixed 
arbitrarily by the state Executive Officers and member schools of that district. 

2. Each district shall hold a meeting in the fall of the year, the purpose 
of which is to discuss problems and achievements of member schools. 

3. The districts shall consolidate with the association but each shall 
have power to make laws governing only themselves. These regulations must 
not conflict with legislation approved at the annual Convention, 


Article VI 


1. The executive powers shall be vested in a President, First and Second 
Vice-Presidents, Secretary, and Treasurer. 

2. Officers shall be elected at the annual state Convention and shall serve 
from the time of their election until the election of their successors. 

3. In case of illness or other inability to serve on the part of an officer, 
the other officers shall choose a temporary officer to fill the vacancy. 

4. Nominations for officers shall be made by a nominating committee 
composed of one student from each district, said committee to be aided by 
ene faculty Adviser. 

5. The nominating committee shall submit two nominees for each office. 

6. A nomination properly seconded from the floor shall receive the same 
consideration accorded the selections of the committee. 

7. No two of the Executive Officers shall be elected from the same school 
in the same year, nor shall any one person hold the same office for two con- 
secutive years, nor shall any school have an officer of the same capacity in 
power for two consecutive years. 

8. The officers shall carry on the business of the Association as they 
see fit during its recess. 


Article VII 


1. There shall be an annual meeting for all member schools. 

2. The time of the annual meeting shall be in the spring at a time chosen 
by the President and the host school. 

3. The place of the annual meeting for the succeeding year shall be 
decided upon by a committee appointed by the President and the place shall 
be announced at the business session of the annual Convention. 
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4. The host school shall be expected to provide housing for a maximum 
number of four student delegates and one faculty Adviser. Others interested 
may attend at their own expense. 







Article VIII 
1. The annual registration fee for each member school shall be two 







annual meeting to the student Treasurer. 
2. Each delegate attending the annual meeting shall pay a fifty cent 
registration fee. 







dollars and fifty cents. This must be paid at least four weeks prior to the 
| 
' 








Article IX 
Headquarters of the Association shall be at the school of the President 
during his term of office. ; 
if Article X 


Amendments to this Constitution and By-Laws may be passed at the 
annual meetings of the Association with a vote of three-fourths of the member 
schools present. 








Article XI 


This Constitution and By-Laws shall regulate the functions of the 
I. A. S.C. from April 1, 1939 until amended. 












BL-LAWS 





1. It is the duty of the auditing committee to meet after the state Con- 

vention has closed and within one month from that date to send to the member 

schools ‘a report of expenses of that meeting. 

! 2. Robert’s Rules of Order shall be the final authority for all disputed 
technicalities which may arise during the business session. 











“The vocation of every man and woman is to serve other people.”— 
Tolstoi. 







“Democracy will itself accomplish the salutary universal change from 
4 the delusive to the real, and make a new blessed world of us bye and 
Bt bye.” —Carlyle. 






i “The progress of democracy seems irresistible, because it is the most 
uniform, the most ancient, and the most permanent tendency which is to 
be found in history."—De Tocqueville. 






“The youth of a nation are the trustees of posterity."—Benjamin 
Disraeli. 






“The love of democracy is that of equality.”—Montesquieu. 











CHAPTER IV 


How Student Participation Functions 


The Question often arises in the minds of school administrators whether 
or not students should participate in the administration of the school pro- 
gram. And, if they should, in what way and to what extent should their 
participation be found. 

It is here assumed that student participation is good and should be en- 
couraged—though very definitely not to the extent of placing the entire 
responsibility for school administration in the hands of the students, as has 
been advocated by some educators. Limited school participation has been 
developed in school administration in the Bailey Junior High School of 
Jackson, Mississippi, to the extent of being most beneficial to the student 
body, faculty, and administrators of the school as described by Principal 
R. B. Layton in this chapter. 


BACKGROUND FOR THE STUDY 


Bailey Junior High School enrolls 700 students with a faculty of twenty- 
nine teachers, one principal, and one office secretary. It is housed in a modern 
building with all modern school facilities. The curriculum offers four major 
subjects, one minor elective subject from the fields of home arts, fine arts, 
industrial arts, and music appreciation and instrumental music, with physical 
education required of all. Students enroll in the seventh grade from five 
of the city’s elementary schools representing every social level. This gives a 
background for the proper understanding of the student participation herein 
mentioned, 


THE COUNCIL 


In order that the entire student body may take an active part in the 
general routine duties of school administration a Student Council is organized 
each year. The membership of this Council is made up of a representative 
from each home-room organization. The President of the home room is, 
by virtue of his office, a representative on the Student Council. 

The group serves the school in many ways. It holds the election of the 
student body President; its members act as ushers and guides on occasions 
when the building is being used by outside organizations and by the visiting 
public; it sponsors the sale of war stamps and bonds as well as the salvage 
campaign; it has charge of the lost and found department of the school and 
the school supply store. The individual members serve as means through 
which important school matters are presented to the student body; it is 
through their co-operation that a fine school spirit is developed. It is from 
this organization that all corridor and cafeteria monitors as well as stamp- 
booth salesmen are obtained. The members of the Council are asked to work 
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with the administration through its faculty Sponsor appointed by the Prin- 
cipal in making plans which will contribute to the good of the student body 
as a whole. Regular meetings of the Council are held every two weeks. 

The point system, sponsored by the Student Council, is set up to recog- 
nize students for scholarship and leadership in the activities of the school. 
An explanation sheet is prepared by the Council at the beginning of the 
school year and presented to each pupil through the home room, stating the 
four primary objectives of the point system: (1) to distribute the opportunities 
of student participation in school activities, (2) to prevent a student from 
overloading with extra activities, (3) to develop a high standard of attain- 
ment in extra activities, and (4) to give awards for points earned by participa- 
tion in these activities. Students are given points for participation in the fol- 
lowing activities: class officers, student body President, home-room officers, 
club officers, newspaper staff, athletics, student assistants, band officers, cheer- 
leaders, membership in the National Junior Honor Society, safety patrol, and 
other miscellaneous items listed on the initial sheet and added to the list 
during the year by the Council. At the close of the year those students who 
have earned a specific number of points are given a letter in the school colors. 
If this number of points is not earned during the year, the accumulated points 
are carried over to the following year. All points earned are certified to by 
the faculty Sponsor of the organization in which the service or activity took 
place before being presented to the Council; then records are filed by the 
Student Council. The wearing of the school letter is the most coveted award. 


THE HOME ROOM 

The home room is the basic unit of organization for all pupil partici- 
pation in the affairs of the school. Its President automatically is its representa- 
tive on the Student Council. It has the following definite educative objectives: 
to create proper school morale; to develop civic consciousness and a sense of 
responsibility; to provide educational, personal, social, and ethical guidance; 
to foster leadership and group loyalty; and to teach the social graces. 

On Mondays and Wednesdays of each week the activity period is 
observed as the home-room period. The students meet in the home-room 
classrooms with their home-room teachers, there being twenty-two such home 
rooms. At the beginning of tha school year the home-room club is organized 
and the officers are elected. These officers work with the Principal and other 
agencies which function in the school. Students are placed in home rooms at 
the beginning of the school year by means of heterogeneous groupings set 
up in the office of the Principal. While sections of each grade are homogene- 
cusly composed each year, this does not prevail for the home rooms. Instead, 
a certain number of students are taken from each section level and grouped 
to make up each home room. In such manner each home room is similar 
in the composition of ability groups. 

































A variety of programs is presented throughout the school year during 
this 40-minute period. Some of the programs are on topics that the Principal 
feels are timely and that the students need to consider, such as health, safety, 
and choosing next year’s work. Other programs with special emphasis on 
student participation are planned by members of the home-room organization. 
Of course, it is a definite fact that the home-room teacher is the key person 
to motivate and direct, in a secondary manner, the home-room program. She 
must be so directed and motivated by the administration that she feels the need 
for, the underlying principles behind, and a willingness to do her part in mak- 
ing the home room play the part that it should. Where a weak home room is 
found, will also be found a teacher similarly weak in a proper understand- 
ing concerning the home room. Here is the part that the Principal plays in so 
directing and motivating his faculty that a proper understanding of the home 
room is had. Otherwise, it will become, as is found in many schools, just 
another study period. 


THE CLUB 


An interesting feature of the student life of the school is the enthusiastic 
program of club activities. The clubs are designated to foster interests and 
talents of pupils, to develop good character traits and personality, to stimulate 
the growth of the individual in his association with the group, and to help 
him have a greater understanding and appreciation of social life. 

There are eighteen clubs approved by the Student Council and func- 
tioning at the present time. Clubs are organized as properly qualified faculty 
Sponsors are found and membership is on an elective basis for pupils. Stu- 
cents who do not desire to join a club are assigned to a study group at the 
time that clubs meet. Clubs meet every week during the activity period. 

New clubs are organized from time to time upon petition of at least 
fi‘teen prospective club members stating the objectives of the club. This peti- 
tion is presented to the Student Council and the Principal. The club is 
then organized, provided a proper faculty sponsor can be found. 


SUMMARY 


An attempt has been made in this chapter to point out the fact that 
limited student participation is advantageous and worth while in the ad- 
ministration of the school program. In such a manner it need not conflict in 
any way with administrative authority, but instead through the Student 
Council serve as an aid in the administration of the school and also become 
a nucleus for school morale. 

No attempt has been made to discuss student activities in general but 
merely to point out pertinent phases of this program that are directly con- 
tributory to the administration of the school program. 
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J Votice 


Principals and Sponsors 
of Student Councils 


There have been some sporadic attempts ini- 
tiated by many groups outside the organized profes- 
sional groups in education to enroll youth of the 
secondary schools in some form of organization. 


The National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, the national professional education or- 
ganization for secondary schools, has the firm con- 
viction that any such youth organization ought to 
remain under the direction of secondary-school 
administrators and in secondary schools. 

THEREFORE, your Association is giving direction 


to the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STUDENT 


COUNCILS. We are inviting your school to member- 
ship. We offer aid to your school Student Council in 


its full realization of its function in the democratic 
administration of your school. 
If your Student Council is not a member of the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STUDENT COUN- 
CILS, fill in the application blank on page 3 of this 


publication. 
OR 
If you desire further information write to 
Paut E. Exicxer, Secretary 
1201-Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
























CHAPTER V 
Standards of a Good Student Council 


Council, an intensive study was made of a large number of Student Councils. 
Extensive consultation was carried on with scnool authorities and tentative 
standards or criteria were formulated subsequently.’ 

These standards or criteria were then submitted to hundreds of appraisers, 
including writers of textbooks on extracurriculum activities, Principals of 
secondary schools with successful Student Councils, teacher Advisers or Spon- 
sors of Student Councils, and others interested in student activities. All of 
these were requested to evaluate the formulated criteria, place ratings on 
the relative importance of the criteria and their many subdivisions and to 
submit criticism of them. The cumulative response was so astoundingly 
favorable that very little change in the suggested and proposed criteria was 
necessary. 

Two points in the criteria were questioned in a small degree: (1) the 
power of the Council and (2) the manner of the selection of officers of the 
Student Council. In view of these suggestions, even though made by a rela- 
tively small number of appraisers, some revisions on these points were made 
and are contained in the criteria hereafter described. 

Each of the five standards or criteria includes sub-points or specifications, 
fifty-two in number. School administrators or Student Council Advisers 
could use these criteria and their subdivisions as a check list to evaluate the 
Student Council throughly and constructively. It is believed, too, that these 
standards or criteria would be helpful to all schools that are planning to estab- 
lish a Student Council in their schools. 





CRITERION ONE 


A good Student Council possesses power, authority, and re- 
sponsibility 


1. It is the voice of the student body. 
The council is the students’ organization which means that it is decidedly 


student-centered. If the students do not consider it in this light, it is a 


Student Council in name only. 
2. It proposes and carries out activities for the improvement of the school. 


Such improvement may be suggested by the students, the administration, 


or the community. 
3. It co-ordinates the extracurriculum activities of the school, enlisting the 


entire school personnel in so doing. 


1This study was made for a doctoral dissertation in the School of Education, George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C., by Lt. Robert C. Vanderlip, Army Air Forces, now on military leave. 
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Since the Council is representative of the entire school, it has facilities 
for studying problems and rendering service on an extensive basis. Study of 
the budget for extracurriculum activities, setting qualifications for awards, 
putting on campaigns and drives, and managing social activities of the 
school are a, few of the many activities the Council can either sponsor or 


carry out. 
4. In doing the above, it: 

a. Promotes the understanding and practice of democratic citizenship. 

b. Trains student leaders. 

The main purpose of student participation in school management is 

the learning and practice of citizenship. A school which has a lively Council 
program in accordance with best practice is a school where citizenship 
problems are experienced and solved. No purpose according to the writer's 
search is more discussed in the literature than this one. Training student 
leaders also receives much emphasis. 
5. Its source of power lies in the delegation to it by the Principal of author- 
ity and responsibility for action within specific or general areas; provided, 
that if in the judgment of the Principal, a projected Council activity seems 
detrimental to the best interests of the school, such activity can be vetoed by 
him. 
The Council not only has power to carry on activities, but if its place 
in the school is genuine it also must be consulted concerning the solution of 
school problems in which it would and should normally be interested. 

The Principal is the constituted head of the secondary school. As such 
he cannot grant his authority to others. If he chooses he may delegate to or 
entrust others with authority, but this does not free him from responsibility. 
Because he cannot free himself of authority and because he alone is held 
responsible by his superiors, he must reserve the right to veto or revise any 
action pertaining to the school taken by those subordinate to him. This 
should be clearly understood by the student body. This power of the Principal 
should be a part of the Constitution. 


CRITERION TWO 


A good Student Council practices accepted democratic prin- 
ciples in its operations; its Constitution and By-Laws are carefully 
planned and democratically conceived. 

This criterion describes in another manner the citizenship purpose of the 
Student Council. There should be a Constitution which embodies the 
American way so that appreciation and application of it can be learned. 
Freedom of the press, speech, assembly, minority rights, representation by 
one’s elected delegates, election of officeholders qualified by ability rather 
than superficial appeal, and acceptance of the will of the majority—all these 









are manifested in the activity of the Council. The specifications following 
this criterion, although not necessarily written into the Constitution, should 
be realized in the operation of the Council. 

1. In a properly functioning Student Council, race, religion, or social status 
do not bar a student from participation in Council activities. 

2. Membership in the Council is open to any student in good standing in the 
school duly elected by his home room or some other authorized body. 

By authorized body is meant a constituency set up in the Council’s Con- 
stitution. It might refer to a class grouping such as Freshman, Sophomore, 
et cetera, or a semester grouping, as 10A, 10B. 

3. Student units which elect representatives must be small enough so that 
they can keep close contact with the activity of their representatives. 

In a school of one thousand or less, each home room might elect one 
representative to the Council; in larger schools, it would be advisable to have 
each home room elect one member to a representative assembly which 
would elect a small Council among its members. The stress in this specifica- 
tion is on the opportunity for representation of the home room through its 
representative. The relationship must be close and direct so that representation 
can be felt and responsibility checked. 

4. Elections take place at regular and relatively frequent intervals—at least 
once a year. 

This refers to the election of both the officers and members of the Council. 
5. Elections are carried on in a careful manner, and there is strict accounting 
of ballots. 

Integrity should be practiced at all times in election procedure. Formality 
lends prestige to this occasion. 

6. After the minority in the Council has had a fair opportunity to express 
itself, it accepts the decision of the majority in good spirit. 

7. The Council protects the rights of minorities, particularly in respect to 
freedom of speech. 

The Council must practice democracy as well as preach it. 

8. All Council activities must be authorized by the Council although details 
may be left to individuals to carry out. 

Care must be taken by the Council in delegating authority to its members 
and committees. The whole body must understand and approve decisions 
that are to be carried out. Authorization must be made and results recorded 
in the meeting of the Council. Unless this is done, the Council and the student 
body will not feel their responsibility, and individual officers and committees 
may usurp Council authority in furthering their own interests and plans. 

9. The Council must represent the entire student body. 

Every home room or representative unit should have its representative 

in the Council. Just as no student in good standing should be barred from 
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the right to election, no group must be denied the right to choose and send 
its representative. 

10. The Council assigns its duties and, tasks as far as possible to the students 
most capable of carrying them out, disregarding mere popularity, and holds 
its officers and committees responsible for the progress made on such activities. 

No favoritism should be shown in the assigning of activities. As prepara- 
tion for adult citizenship, it is fundamentally important that students accept 
1esponsibility and that they follow it through to some conclusion. It is im- 
portant that all progress be reviewed by the Council and recorded in the 
minutes of the meeting. This provides good training, facilitates the work 
of the Council, and prevents misunderstanding. Lest the new student be 
slighted, however, a place for him should be found on committees. 

1}. The Council accepts responsibility for its failures as well as its successes. 

By analyzing its failures for unwise decisions, the Council will progress. 
12. Students have the right to revise or rescind their previously approved 
actions. 

Students should be able to profit from their mistakes. Subsequent action, 
however, should be according to parliamentary procedure. 

13. The right of petition is permitted, and understood by students. 

The Council and the student body should know how to register a 
protest in a democratic and formal manner. The petition should receive the 
official authorization of the Principal or the faculty Adviser or Sponsor of 
the Student Council. 

14. Candidates for leading offices should meet requirements set up by the 
Constitution or By-Laws. Scholarship and character should be given considera- 
tion, 

It is the writer’s opinion that some qualifications should be set up toward 
the selection of candidates for leading offices. These qualifications should 
be stated in the Constitution or By-Laws; they should be democratically con- 
ceived and administered by students. The importance and prestige of the 
officers necessitate selecting students of good quality. 

15. Every student in the school participates in the election of one or all of the 
officers. 

On at least one occasion each year, every student should have the expe- 
rience of voting in a matter of wide student interest. 

16. Provision through generally recognized democratic seesedunes is made 
for the removal of officers who are grossly inefficient or unfaithful to their 
duties. 

Officers should realize that their tenure is dependent upon the student 
Lody’s general approval of their performance. The move to recall an officer 
should follow a formal procedure consisting of a petition of complaint, 
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proper hearing of the complaint, and balloting as proposed by the Council or 
student body. 

17. Planning in a democratic manner on the part of leaders precedes the 
initiation of most activities. 

For the majority of Councils this will prove one of the most vital 
practices. Committee action is the major vehicle of the Council, and unless 
committee work is planned by the chairman, the committee will not accomplish 
much, It is highly important for the President to be prepared for all Council 
meetings. Most activities will fail or succeed according to the amount and 
quality of planning preceding them. All planning siwuld be co-operative. 
The Adviser or Sponsor should help with planning, and advise concerning 
the necessary phases of group thinking and conference leadership. 

18. The home-room representative expresses his constituents’ point of view as 
well as his own; he reports the action of the Council to his nome room. 

The essential duty of the representative is the two-way direction of his 
representation; to the Council and from the Council, with responsibility in 
both directions. 


CRITERION THREE 


A good Student Council is supported on the part of the faculty 
and Principal by a true understanding of the Council's role; in ad- 


dition, the attitude of the Principal and faculty is sympathetic. 

Almost every writer in this field states that a Council cannot succeed 
contrary to the wishes of the Principal and faculty; and further, that the 
Council cannot attain any degree of success unless the attitude of the ad- 
ministration is positive and co-operative. This may necessitate a program of 
education of the faculty in student participation in school government or 
management. It implies that the Principal must conceive of the Student 
Council as an integral part of the school program. 

1. The Principal recognizes that the Council can contribute to the school’s 
frogram. 

If the Principal does not believe that the Council has a genuine and 
legitimate place in the school’s program, it will probably be weak and un- 
productive. 

2. The necessary means are taken to keep the faculty continuously informed 
of the role of the Council. 

The Council must be understood by the faculty to be successful. It usually 
provokes criticism, and this is good democracy, but it is unfair to express 
criticism based on ignorance. Some means should be taken, such as faculty 
meetings of formal statements, to keep before the faculty what the role of 
the Council is. The faculty should perceive its position in relation to the 
Council. 
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3. The Principal and faculty demonstrate their faith and confidence in the 
Council by calling upon it for assistance. 

Because the Council is an organic part of the school, the faculty should 
recognize it and call upon it for assistance. The Council must be given worth- 
while projects and responsibility. If its possibilities are neglected and min- 
imized, it cannot achieve a positive place in the school’s program. 

4. Steps are taken whenever necessary to acquaint the entitre student body 
with the Council's purposes, functions, problems, and activities, to the end 
that it will receive maximum student interest and support. 

This refers to the publicizing of the Council’s purposes, powers, and 
activities through assemblies, public-address notices, notices in the teachers’ 
bulletin, posters, and through duplicated reports to all concerned. The school 
authorities should provide secretarial facilities for the distribution of hand. 
books, Constitutions, new rules, and announcements. 


5. The home-room teacher co-operates by (1) helping the new representative 
learn and practice the duties expected of him as a new member of the Council; 
(2) by informing the home room of its relationship to its representative and 
to the Council. 

The home-room teacher having learned the part played by good student 
leaders co-operates in the training of new leaders and the education of the 
home-room in regard to the principles of student participation in school 
government. 

6. Teachers give sympathetic consideration to problems proposed by students. 

The sympathy that teachers show to students in the solution of Council 
problems will encourage them to assume greater responsibility for bettering 
the school. 

CRITERION FOUR 


A good Student Council has a sound functioning organization. 


This criterion depicts the general arrangements and conditions which are 
basically necessary for the proper functioning of the Student Council. 
1. The Council operates by the authority and according to the provisions 
of a Constitution’ formally adopted and regularly ratified by the student body. 
Some Councils do not have Constitutions, but this, in the opinion of 
the school administrators and Sponsors, neither represents good practice nor 
wisdom. The formation and use of a Constitution provide a major area in 


citizenship. 
3. It has regular, planned meetings during school time at frequent intervals, 


a satisfactory meeting place, and adequate meeting time. 
Meetings should be so frequent that they are considered routine—per- 


2See various types of Student Council Constitutions in Chapter III above. 
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haps bi-weekly. The Council’s meeting place should be just’ large enough 
to accommodate the group comfortably—neither too large nor too small. 

3. In size, the active body ought not to be too large. (perhaps not larger 
than thirty) 

By active body is meant the group that does the main business. In a 
large student organization it might be the Cabinet, Senate, or Executive 
Committee. The point here is that the body must be large enough to allow 
representation and active expression, but not so large that it is impossible to 
have full participation by the members in discussion. 

4. It has an Adviser who regularly and continuously give adequate time 
and attention to its work. 

Allowance should be made in the teaching load of the Adviser or Sponsor 
for the Council work. He should be free to work with Council members at 
certain times in the day, and particularly during the home-room period. In 
the typical school of a thousand pupils he will need to spend not less than 
five hours of school time per week on Council work. 

5. The Adviser is enthusiastic about the Council's activities, and is trained 
in the philosophy and techniques of Student Council work. 

The Adviser is the Student Council advocate. He should be actively 
interested in the welfare of the student body and be fully convinced of the 
worth of the Student Council. His leadership must not be vacillating, neither 
should he dominate the Council. Underlying his relations with students 
there should be a fundamental positiveness and firmness in matters concern- 
ing the students’ behavior, their attitude, and their acceptance of respon- 
sibilities; but this is expressed in a counseling manner and with a spirit 
ct friendliness. He should know the significance of the citizenship aim of 
Student Council operation, and be familiar with the best practices of student 
participation in school management. 
¢. When necessary, the Council officers and members are trained by the 
Adviser in parliamentary procedure, reporting, keeping financial records, di- 
recting group meetings, and other administrative matters. 

Training plays an important part in the success of any Council. The 

amount of training varies with the situation, but a Council cannot be ex- 
pected to succeed if it does not have the tools for operation. Capable students 
can be trained in the techniques without difficulty. 
7. The Adviser or Sponsor of the Council is its Counselor; he is expected 
to aid the Council in ways to promote its success although he is to maintain 
a secondary place when it makes decisions; he cannot veto action of the 
Council, except in cases in which the Principal is also the Adviser. 

The students should understand that the Adviser cannot make their 
decisions or veto them. Students have a greater feeling of independence if they 
know the Principal is next in authority. It gives the Adviser a stronger hand 
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when the students know that he is not wielding a club in the background. 
There is need for showing students the best way to get things done. By his 
sincere efforts to teach Council members methods which will redound to their 
benefit, the Adviser will gain their confidence. 

§. The Council must be given the opportunity to experiment, to be on its 
own; it has the right to fail as well as succeed. 

Students learn through failure, and unless they are given opportunity 
to try their own schemes they will not be convinced that they are unsound. 
lor example, if they are told that a school dance will lose money, they are 
not likely to be convinced, but if they have the dance and do lose money, 
they will learn from the experience. Failure may set into motion the whole 
system of democratic organization, because it is when things go wrong that 
ve want to find out why, and to determine responsibility and efficiency. 
However, any chance of failure should be anticipated by the Adviser, and 
advice in such cases freely given, especially if such failure will prove detri- 
mental to the organization or the school. The right to fail must not be 
construed by the administration as a reason for neglect or indifference. 


CRITERION FIVE 


An effective Student Council has prestige, and enlists the ready 
co-operation of the student body. 

Not only does the good Student Council possess the numerous qualities 
specified in the previous four criteria, but it also contributes positively to 
tle schools’ program. This criterion specifies actualities or results; it differ- 
entiates between “lip service” and genuine performance. 

1. The student body considers the Council as its agent of expression in 


the school. 
This will be evidenced by the students’ willingness to call on the Council 


for solution of their problems. 


2. The student body understands the purposes of the Council. 

The student body must know the purposes and scope of the Council; 
ciherwise all good intentions of the Council and its Adviser will prove of 
no avail. 

2. Students understand and fully recognize both the extent and limitations 
of the Council's power. 

4. The average student feels that he is represented. 

S, Students show readiness to submit plans or suggestions to the Council 
or its members. 

6. Council members are willing to learn the skill needed in prosecuting 


activities successfully. 
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Council members should be willing to make sacrifices of time in learning 
to perform activities in a commendable way. If they do not take time from 
other things to improve their performance, they do not value their oppor- 
tunity as student representatives. The privilege of representing a home 
room demands sacrifice and effort on the part of members of the Council. 

7. Student Council projects are worth while and challenging. 

Projects should appeal to students and should better the school. 

§. The home room assumes responsibility for the election of the best repre- 
sentative; it holds him accountable for performing his duties faithfully; 
st may unseat him according to the stated provisions in the Constitution. 

The home room is a vital unit in the Council organization. Its efficiency 
coes much to raise the Council’s performance. By the election of the best 
representative it shows its intent to do its part; it likewise reflects the 
success of the Council in the past. 

9. Home-room representatives make every effort to attend all meetings of 
the Council, and their attendance is systematically recorded by the Secretary. 

The meetings of the Council are important enough to demand regular 
attendance of all representatives. The Secretary should be business-like and 
record all attendance, in case there is question as to a representative’s faith- 
fulness to his post. 

10. The Council program involves the direct participation of the maximum 
number of students. 

Council philosophy is based on the practice of “learning by doing”; the 
greater the participation the more widespread will be the training in 
citizenship. 

11. The student Council promotes leadership and self-control among mem- 
bers of the student body. 

These are cocomitant learnings resulting from an effective Student 
Council program. 

12. The Student Council promotes a mutual respect of personalities both in 
student-student and student-teacher relationships. 

13. The Student Council furthers school morale by fostering a feeling 
of partnership in the school enterprise, by demonstrating faith in individual 
students to respond satisfactorily to responsibilities, by building confidence 
in the school’s leaders (both students and teachers), and by encouraging 
wide-spread participation in the formation of school policies. 

14. The Student Council encourages students to: 

a. Be free to express opposition to any project which, in their opinion, 

is open to serious question. 
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b. Be alert to weaknesses in the school and show their concern in a 
co-operative way to do something about such weaknesses. 

Develop a sense of civic duty that will encourage them to carry 
out all assignments. 

15. All officers of the Council and Chairman of committees should under- 
stand their privileges and responsibilities, and should carry them out in a 


responsible and faithful manner. 
The honor of being selected as a school leader implies responsibility on 


the part of such a leader to lead well. 


Cc. 





Our leadership has not been mindful of the fact that youth can 
think tor itself, that it can think clearly and intelligently if given the 
opportunity. But no, in the school and in the home, in church and in 
every other torm of activity, it had to be given sweetly sugar-coated pills 
and if not told in so many words, it consciously felt nevertheless that it was 
being given with the admonition: “now you poor little undeveloped 
youngsters, we know what’s good for you, here take it. We thought it all 
through and know what’s best for you.” 

“Youth now is beginning to become very vocal. It speaks out its 
mind. It has a right to speak out its mind. The adults in this world have 
not made too great a success and prepared a decent world for youth to live 
in. Forty-three million American youth are beginning to think aloud. 
Five hundred young people as delegates, representing 167,000 high school 
students and students in Chicago, as well as county schools, spoke aloud 
and very emphatically regarding the things that they think they would 
like to do in order that they in turn may not develop into an adulthood 
that will be no better prepared to offer future youth a better world than 
their adults were prepared to offer them. 

“The youth leadership must from now on begin to think in terms of 
allowing youth to express itself in the fullest sense of that word, through 
its own programs and its own activities and its own leadership. Youth 
will come to adults in whom they have confidence and ask for guidance 
when they are in trouble, or when they are in doubt, or when they would 
like to get the benefit of the experience of such adults in whom they have 
confidence.”—An Editorial by Dr. Philip L. Seman, in Youth Leaders, 


March, 1944. 
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CHAPTER VI 







Organizing the Student Council 






Tue Exection, of course, should be such as will attract the active interest 
of every one in the student body. It should be conducted on a high plane. 
Certainly if this is democracy in action every one should participate in it. 
However, an examination of Constitutions does not show this to be the case in 
every instance. The ability to vote should not be limited to those who have 
purchased activity tickets or even paid their tax if, indeed, a tax should ever 
be levied. It is to be regretted that so undemocratic a practice should exist 
in a school that is seeking to train its students for citizenship in the school 
community that is trying to preserve the ideals of democracy. It is interesting 
to find that very few schools have limited the voting power of the student body. 
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TYPES OF ELECTIONS 








Types of elections for student officers vary from school to school, depend- 5 
ing to a large extent upon the size of the student body. Some are very simple q 
in that a ballot is prepared and a definite period during the school day is set y 
aside for voting. Oftentimes the voting is done in each home room while x 
again the ballot boxes are placed in the corridors of the school. Quite a number 






of larger schools are using a modified Convention Plan for nomination and 
voting. In most instances these schools have developed specific rules and 
regulations governing the conduct of the Convention. The following are rules q 
of procedure used by the Student Council of Wells High School of Chicago. a 













Convention Rules 





Article 1—Delegates 
1, There shall be one Delegate to the Convention for every ten Wells Civic 
Association members in a division. If a fraction of five or over remains, another 


Delegate shall be chosen. 
2. Every Delegate appointed from his division must be present at the Con- 







vention. 
3. Each division-room delegation shall choose from among its members a 


chairman who shall answer all roll calls, and he shall be responsible for the con- 


duet of his delegation. 
4. In the absence of the chairman the Vice-Chairman shall take over the 


duties of the Chairman. 
Article 1l—Nominating, Seconding, and Keynote Addresses 
1. The nominating speeches shall be limited to three minutes. 


2. The seconding speeches shall be limited to one and one-half minutes. 
3. All speeches shall be submitted in writing to the WCA Convention Com- 


mittee. 
4. The keynote addresses shall be limited to five minutes unless by unani- 


mous consent a longer period is decided upon. 
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Article I1I—Roll Call 

1. There shall be two kinds of roll calls; (a) for the purpose of nominat- 
ing and (b) for the purpose of voting. 

2. The Secretary shall call the rell by grade levels and the divisions in 
their numerical and alphabetical order for the purpose of nominating for the 
offices of the WCA. 

3. However for the purpose of casting votes for all the offices there shall be 
a roll call of all the divisions in the school, except those. who have not complied 
with the rules set forth by the Convention Committee Chairman. 

4. Roll Call of division rooms shall be called by the Secrteary of the Con- 
vention in alphabetical order, the lowest number division being called first. 


Article 1V—Time 

1. The Chairman of the Convention Committee shall set the date of the con- 
vention with the concurrence of the Sponsors and Administrative Office. 

2. ‘lhe Convention shall begin not later than fifteen minutes after the be- 
ginning of the first class period and shall continue with no adjournment for lunch, 
The delegation of each division shall be divided into groups one of which must 
always remain while the other is at lunch. 

3. Regardless of whatever point in the order of business the bell for the 
passing of the classes may happen to occur, the President will declare the Con- 
vention adjourned, The business of the Convention will be resumed after an inter- 
mission of five minutes at which time delegates to the Convention must be in 
their seats. 

4. The Chairman of the Convention Committee shall state to the Chair that 
the business of the Convention is accomplished. This statement shall be made as 
a motion for adjournment. 

5. If, however, by 3:15 p. M. the business of the Convention is not com- 
pleted, the Convention will adjourn until such time as it can continue. 


Article V—Procedure 
1. The President of the WCA shall be the presiding officer of the Conven- 
tion, or in his absence the Vice-President then the Chairman of the Convention 


Commttee, 

2. The presiding officer of the Convention shall have the power to remove 
any delegate from the Convention who shows signs of disorderly conduct. 

3. Before a motion be made the presiding officer shall call for same. 

4. The presiding officer shall govern the Convention by parliamentary pro- 
cedure (as stated in the Rules of the House) unless otherwise provided. 


5. The Chair shall be empowered to interrupt at any point in the business, 


Article VI—Conduct 

1. The Chairman of the Convention Committee shall draw up such regula- 
tions as are necessary and submit them to the Administrative Office for approval 
and revisions regarding campaign material. 

2. Any candidate who violates the campaign material rules shall be subject 


to disqualification from office or be prohibited from displaying any campaign 


material. 
3. Each candidate is responsible for the conduct of those assisting him in 


his campaign. 
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Article ViI—Miscellaneous 

1. See Bill No, 10. 

2. Bill No. 19, clause 3, act of January 19th is hereby amended to rea’ +< 
follows: “All speeches shall be submitted in writing to the WCA ¢ orvent 
Committee on the prescribed date upon forfeiture of the right to speak © ..ess ft) 
Chairman of the Committee shall grant a stay; it is, however, recommended that 
he not do so.” 

3. Every nominating speech shall contain the statement “Mr. President, I 
nominate ...............-.... (Candidate’s name) of division .................... (division num- 
ber) for the office of ...0..00000..... (name of office, e.g., President) of the Wells Civic 
Association.” 

4. Every seconding speech shall contain the statement “Mr. President, I 
second the nomination of. ............ (Candidate’s name) of division. .......... 
(division number) for the office of.................... (name of office, e.g., President) of 
the Wells Civie Association.” 

5. If neither of the above is incorporated in the proper speech the candidate 
shall not be considered nominated and the Secretary shall not enter his name 
upon the lists. 

6. The Chair shall expell any person giving any other speech than the one 
turned in. No extemporaneous speeches shall be given. If slander be adjudged 
committed the person shall be prosecuted. 

7. No constitutional executive or judicial officer or member of the Conven- 
tion Committee of the Wells Civie Association shall speak in behalf of any candi- 
date at the Convention. 

8. No person may speak for more than one candidate. 

9. Each candidate may choose his speaker, informing the committee by a 
prescribed date of their names, divisions, programs, and what speech they are to 
give. It shall be the candidate’s responsibility to turn in the names and speeches 
of his speakers, upon penalty of forfeiture of the rights to speak. If he chooses 
not to select his speakers he shall inform the committee of said fact on or before 
the date for the declaration of speakers, 


.rticle VIII—Rules Governing the Elections 

1. The election shall be held in the divisions, on Wednesday morning, Oct. 
6, 1943. 

2. Each Division shall be given a ballot box which shall be sealed and re- 
turned to the Election Committee after the active members of the WCA present 
have voted. 

3. The President of each division will come to the WCA office not earlier 
than 7:45 a. M. nor later than 8:15 a. M. on October 6, 1943, to receive ballot box 
containing ballots and a form which must be filled out by Division President 
and teacher. 

4. There will be no ballot for every paid-up WCA member. The ballots of a!] 
WCA members who are absent are to be placed inside the ballot box, unmarked 
and returned to the WCA office. 

5. After the voting has been completed, the marked ballots, blank ballots, 
and the form the division teacher-president has filled out, are to be enclosed in 
the ballot box, sealed, and brought to the WCA office before 8:30 a, M. No ballots 
will be accepted after that time. 

6. Each division shall file with the chairman of the Election Committee 
reports the chairman may deem necessary and at times designated, providing the 
report deals with the election. 
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7. Divisions failing to hand in proper reports must forfeit voting privileges. 

8. No penalty shall be enforced upon any division or person violating elec- 
tion regulations without the agreement of the Supreme Court. 

9. Strict observance of these rules must be followed, in order to insure an 
orderly and democratic election. 


Balloting Instructions 

1. Distribute ballots to members of the WCA only, Faculty members are 
barred from voting. (See Constiution Article I section 3.) 

2. After marking the ballot fold it into halves lengthwise and widthwise 
and place in the ballot box, Seal the ballot box with the sealing paper provided 
for that purpose. 

3. Fill out the report that states how many WCA members were present. 
Have it signed by the Division President and teacher. 

4. Place all blank ballots in the ballot box. 

5. Inelose all reports in the ballot box. 

6. After all WCA members have voted, return the box to the WCA office 
not later than 8:30 a. M. 

7. In case of question on ballots come to the WCA office with material if 
any to prove claim. 


Wells Civic Association 
Election Material 


DIVISION eins GRADE 
of our (No. of WCA members) are present to vote. 
Division President ian Division Teacher 
THE BALLOT 


Many schools in preparing the ballots for both officers and representa- 
tives require that candidates secure a certain number of signers in order to 
have their names placed on the ballot. This number varies from 25 to 100 
signers, according to the size of the school. The signers are generally limited 
to placing their names on only one petition for the same office. A number of 
schools have adopted a uniform type of petition. The following forms of the 
Hawthorne, New Jersey, High School and the Wells High School of Chicago 
are illustrative of this procedure. 

Petition used by the Hawthorne High School, Hawthorne, New Jersey 


PETITION 
This petition must be signed by not less than 25 qualified voters members 
of the Hawthorne, New Jersey, High Schoo! student body and must be filed with 
the Secretary of the Student Council at least one week before the day fixed by law 
for holding the Primary Election, 

To the Secretary of the Student Council of Hawthorne High School: 
We, the undersigned petitioners do hereby set forth that we are in good 
standing and qualified voters of the Hawthorne High School Student Body; 
that at last year’s election for members of thé Student Council preceding the 
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execution of this petition, we voted lawfully for a candidate to fill the office of 
a Student Council member; and that we intend to affiliate our vote with the 
petitioned candidate at the ensuing election; and that we endorse John Doe 1 
whose Home Room is 302 as a candidate for the office of President of the Stu- 
dent Council; and we do certify that John Doe is legally qualified under the 


said laws of the school’s Constitution to be nominated; and we request the 4 
name of John Doe be printed upon the official primary ballot as a candidate 4 
for the office of President of the Student Council. u 
At least one of the petitioners of the Hawthorne High School signing d 
this petition must take and subscribe to the following oath. : 
James Smith being duly sworn on his oath that he is one of the signers 3 

of the above petition and that the said petition is signed in their own hand- Ct 
writing by all the signers therefor; that such signatures are, to the best of i 


knowledge and belief of the affiant, qualified voters of the Hawthorne High 
School Student Body as stated in the said petition; and the petition is filed in 
absolute good faith for the sole purpose of endorsing the person therein named 
as a candidate for the office of President of the Student Council. 


ditie’ pest cinned Snide. 





The following certificate must be signed by the candidate whose name 
is mentioned in this petition. 
I, John Doe, the candidate mentioned in the foregoing petition, hereby 


certify, that I am qualified by the Constitution to hold the office for which I have a 
been named; that I consent to stand at the ensuing election (primary) as a 4 
candidate for nomination to the said office, and that if nominated, I will accept ff 


the nomination, and I further certify that I am a member of the Student Body 
of Hawthorne High Schoo] and a qualified voter in the jurisdiction of the oftice Hi 
for which the nomination is made. é 


Signature of candidate 
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Petition used by the Wells Civic Association, of the Wells High School, : 
Chicago, Illinois J 





ae 


To the Convention Committee: 


Hh 

We, the undersigned duly registered members of the WCA do hereby petition a 
I ci SatinteicbaksctwicsietaasaL<psieonemeseaedbanene Of AivisiONn......................-cccccseses be considered as a a 
candidate for nomination to the office of 


SB 
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The above candidate is approved by: 





Division Teacher ................ 








A WCA Sponsor 





(Each name must be accompanied by the Division Number. 100 signatures are necessary. Use 
other side.) 
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PUBLIC PRESENTATION OF CANDIDATE 


Great Falls, Montana, High School enters into a rather enthusiastic 
campaign. An assembly program is provided for the nomination of officers 
for the student body. The following skit (with apologies to Shakespeare ) 
was prepared by one student, in order to present a candidate for Vice- 


President. 
Skit for Vice-President 


(Witches around cauldron, Witches costumes made by students.) 
Ist Witch—Thrice the blinded cat has mewed. 
2nd Witeh—Thrice and once the hedgehog whined. 
3rd Witch—’Tis Time! "Tis Time! 
Ist Witch—Round about the cauldron go 
In the poisoned innards throw. 
All Witches—Double, double, toil and trouble 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble. 
2nd Witch—Fillet of a garter snake 
In the cauldron boil and bake. 
3rd Witch—Eye of goat and toe of frog 
Wool of bat and tongue of dog. 
Ist Witeh—Rattlesnake’s tongue and hornet’s sting 
Lizzard’s leg and wild duck’s wing. 
All Witches—Double, double, toil and trouble 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble. 
2nd Witch—Cool it with a monkey’s blood 
Then the charm is firm and good. 
3rd Witch—Nose of man and horse’s teeth—/(Boys come in together 
walking quickly. Girls come opposite side) 
Ist Boy—What kind of a charm are you three old witches cooking up? 
Ist Witch—We are trying to find out who is going to be Vice-President. 
2nd Boy—Well you needn’t stew up any more brew. Mary Alice Richardson 
is going to fill the job. 
All Witches—That suits us fine. Let’s all go and vote fer her. 


Curtain 


QUALIFICATIONS 

In most instances, the Constitution sets up definite qualifications not only 

for the offices of the Council but for the members as well. These qualifications 
are generally based upon scholarship. However, in some instances, amount of 
participation in other activities, time of enrollment in the school, and ability 
to pass a special examination prepared by the election board, as well as a C 
or better in citizenship are included among the qualifications. The most 
common scholastic requirement is that the student must have a scholastic 
average of at least C, or its equivalent, in all academic work for the preceding 
semester and maintain at least the same while in office. In quite a number 
of instances the elected officers of the Council must have had at least a B 
verage in all academic work and a grade of A in citizenship. These are 
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sometimes made as a requirement for Committee Chairman. Where the 
amount of participation in extracurriculum activities is considered, schools 
have in most cases evaluated these on a point basis and made a restriction 
that no one may participate in activities totaling more than a specified number 
of points. Some schools require that a candidate must have been a member 
of the student body organization during his entire high-school life while 
others make the requirement only one year previous to election. In most in- 
stances these qualifications are reasonably flexible. They are, however, re- 
quired in almost every Constitution. In view of this, one might rightly 
raise the question as to whether qualifications will eventually become the 
rule for those seeking office in public adult life. Can one justly expect that 
students should eventually be influenced in raising the standards for selecting 
public officers when they become participants, or is this a foolish hope? 

Quite a number of additional procedures must be considered in organizing 
the Council. The matter of when the Council should meet; how often it 
should meet; how long the meeting should be suggests questions that must 
be answered wisely. An examination of the Constitutions shows that in most 
instances the Council meets during the regular school day. Most frequently 
the Council meets in the forenoon. It generally holds weekly meetings, 
a'though in many instances it meets semi-monthly and monthly. It generally 
ovcupies a period of the school’s time schedule. Thus the meetings vary from 
forty-five to sixty minutes according to the regular length of the period in the 
school’s time schedule. 

Attendance is compulsory. In most instances a vacancy is declared if a 
member misses more than two meetings in a semester unless a valid excuse, 
such as sickness, is presented. Naturally, the constituents whom a particular 
member represents want to be represented in all Council deliberations. Very 
often an alternate is elected who serves in the absence of the regular repre- 
sentative. 

Who should select the Adviser? and who should he be? are questions that 
are raised by those schools developing a Council. The survey reveals that in 
many instances the Principal is delegating the responsibility of Adviser to 
cnc on his faculty. This is more especially true in the larger schools. In the 
smaller schools the principal quite frequently acts as the Adviser. Again, 
in some instances, the Principal does the selecting of the Adviser. Seldom 
does the student body have the power of selection. It is interesting to note 
how many Constitutions are silent on this subject. Since the Constitution 
does not mention it, it is within the realm of plausibility that either the 
Principal becomes the Adviser or that he assumes the prerogative of appoint- 
ing one from his faculty. Since the Principal is responsible to his Superin- 
tendent or his Board of Education, it is only logical to expect him to have 
the assurance that the best person, in his judgment, is put in this responsible 
position. 
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CHARTERING SCHOOL ORGANIZATIONS 

The Student Council is becoming more and more the over-all organization 

of the school. Activities in general are being placed under the supervision and 
direction of the Council. Many Constitutions provide that all organizations 
must be chartered by the Council. Definite procedures for the formation of 
aa organization have been developed. In some Councils, a special application 
form has been included as well as a special form or Charter for its operation. 
The following form used by the Senior High School of Washington, Penn- 
sylvania, illustrates an application for Charter which is required of all new 


organizations. 


APPLICATION FOR CLUB CHARTER 


We, the members of the .................cceceeceeeeseeseeseeeeee Club, apply to the Student 


Council for recognition and a Charter. 
1. Name of Club... 

2. Adviser of Club 

3. Purpose of the Club... 


4. Officers of the Club (Vames) 


A, ) APE CRE ee ey Oe SF Ne ee 
B. SR 
5. Present Officers (Names) 
Ss acid F OR a) 
_ ; conics ee 


6. Membership 
A. Requirements 
l. Grade 
2 Boys or girls 
3. Number of members 
4. Scholastic record 
Elected membership by other students or interest of the student. 


B. 
7. Requirements for office 

A. Length of term 

B. Re-election 

8. Meetings 


A. Time C. Place 

B. How often D. Type of Meetings 
9. Dues 

A. Amount of Dues B. When collected 


10, Affiliation with the Student Council 
A. Please answer the following questions, add your suggestions, corrections, 


or critcisms, . 
(1) Would you be willing to assist the Student Council in a planned 


activity? 
2) Have you any helpful suggestions that might aid or work in the 
Student Government? If so, what are they? 
Would you be willing to have your club represented in an Inter- 
Club Couneil? YES... NOL... ; 
All club Charters will be issued by the Organization Committee of the Student 
Council 


(3) 
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The following is a much more simple form used by the Student Council 

of the Calvin Coolidge High School of he aclintice D. C. 

Name of Club REE SE 
Interview with 

Interview by 

1, Do you have a Charter? (yes or no) 

2. Have you a Constitution’? (ves or no) (Please submit two copies 
of it. If you don’t have one PLEASE adopt one at your next task.) 
Officers : 

Pres. 

Vice-Pres. 

Secretary 

Treasurer ..... 

Number of members............ , Active 

tendance 

Meeting date 

Do you wish to submit information for the scrapbook? (yes or no) 


Additional information 


REQUIREMENTS FOR RECOGNITION 


The Council of this school has prepared the following requirements which 
every club must meet before being officially recognized. 
Every club of our school must be first recognized by the Student Council. 


Every club must have a Sponsor. 

The membership requirements of any club shall be democratic in nature, 
The club is to meet at regular intervals. 

The purpose of the club must be stated in the Constitution of the club. 
The purposes must be in harmony with the program of the school. 

Two copies of the Constitution must be presented with the application. 


If the organization is approved by the Council, it is then presented with 
a printed Charter (size 8% x 11 inches). Following is a copy of the form. 





CALVIN COOLIDGE HIGH SCHOOL 
A 
CHARTER 
to operate as 
an approved organization of this school is hereby 
granted by the 
STUDENT COUNCIL 
to the 


This Charter shall become void should the organ- 
ization violate any of the provisions of approved 
organizations, 

CIO iaciaccscibigesccvreeds eryecpienciel | | ewan 





Principal President of the Student Council 
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A WORKING STUDENT COUNCIL 


In organizing the Student Council, particular care should be taken in 
seeing to it that ample opportunity is provided not only for projects but also 
that there is an equitable distribution of work and responsibilities as entailed 
in the idea of student participation, These provisions are generally included 
within the Constitution when it is being developed. By and large, most schools 
have included these among their major considerations when they wrote their 
Constitutions. It would seem that every Constitution should contain such 
provisions. However, if they are not so included, these should be uppermost 
in the minds of those responsible for the functioning and operation of the 
Council, 

As far as possible, every member of the Student Council should work 
on some committee at some time during his school career, and each student 
should be made to feel that it is Ais government and that he shares the 
responsibilities for its successful operation. One of the greatest handicaps to 
a Student Council is the reluctance on the part of some Principals to delegate 
authority or assign duties after permitting the organization of a Student 
Council. Certainly this question should be settled in the mind of a Principal 
before the Council is established. Student participation, and that on a broad 
scale, is essential if students are to gain experience in democatic government. 


A working Council is a producing Council. 





“Develop the concept that it is the greatest possible honor to be 
elected to an office within the organization. Election to office should be 
an even more impressive distinction than winning a varsity letter or be- 
coming a valedictorian. Let the elected candidates never forget that they 
represent and are responsible to the student body which chose them. 

“School people should bear constantly in mind the fact, which has 
been repeatedly demonstrated to be true, that the holding of public office 
often brings out in students good qualities hitherto unsuspected ex- 
cepting by their fellows. Furthermore, the unbiased, considered judg- 
ment of his peers is usually a better test of a candidate’s ability than the 
opinion of a teacher. Finally, it should be borne in mind that the oc- 
casional mistakes which students make in electing their officers are 
themselves valuable lessons in democracy, which they should not be 
denied the possibility of experiencing. 

“Students should have a feeling for and loyalty to democratic living 
which cannot be secured under a system of autocratic education. Further, 
students will learn control from within instead of from without. This 
self-control will stand the student in good stead when he leaves the school 
to take his place in adult society—Democracy in Action, Michigan 


State Department of Public Instruction. 





CHAPTER VII 


Installing the Student Council 


Tue Marrer of installing the Student Council, as well as the officers of 
the student body, should have careful attention in planning the entire program 
of student participation in the management of student affairs. Certainly as 
a means for giving the new organization a good start, public recognition 
before the student body should be given the officers and the members of the 
Council. They should be fittingly installed in a dignified assembly program. 
This might well be looked upon as the biggest event in the life of the student 
while in high school. The ceremony should be simple but impressive. It 
should have intellectual and emotional appeal. It can be thrilling in its dra- 
matic appeal and thus add importance and honor to the Council. Those being 
inducted should consider it an honor to serve the school. It should be a thrill 
end inspiration to them, urging them on to do something of real service to 
the school; they should recognize in their acceptance the service obligation 
and opportunity inherent in their election to this Council. Certainly there is 
an excellent opportunity to translate what they do into habit-forming activi- 
tics. By all means, nothing should be done to detract from the seriousness 


ef the occasion. 


As a general rule most of the elections for officers and members of the 


Council are held near the end of the semester (if the officers hold office only for 
one semester), or at the end of the school year (if the officers hold office for a 
full school year). While a number of schools elect their officers and Council 
members at the beginning of the semester or school year, it is considered 
best policy to select the group near the close of a Council’s term so that when 
the next term begins, all is in readiness. This plan makes it possible for the 
old officers and Council members to conduct the election of new members. 
Since many of the officers are members of the Senior class, fall elections and 
installations leave the student body without a directing head. Of course, 
thus plan naturally defers the election of a Council member from the incoming 


class until the term begins. 


Whenever the elections are held, the installation ceremony should take 
place as soon thereafter as is possible to arrange. The ceremony should un- 
doubtedly vary from school to schocl. No attempt is being made to set up a 
standard form. Suggestions contained here, in both the discussion and the ex- 
amples of what schools are doing, are presented only as such and not as spe- 
cific ways in which it should be done. Some of the parts that might be included 
in the installation program are (1) a pledge of loyalty to the faithful per- 
formance of the duties involved in being a member of the Council (some 
use an adaptation of the Ephebic, or Athenian oath), (2) a pledge of loyalty to 
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the Student Council on the part of the entire student body, (3) a formal pro- 
cession to the stage either seating all on the stage, or, if the stage is too small, 
scating the officers and Standing Committee Chairmen on the stage and 
the other Council members in a part of the auditorium, (4) a formal oath of 
cflice administered by the Principal or Sponsor, (5) an explanation of the 
school’s insignia, motto, creed, seal, et cetera, if the school has such, (6) a 
short talk by the Principal or Sponsor, (7) an inaugural address by the Presi- 
dent of the student body in which he accepts his responsibility and outlines 
his policies and plans, and (8) group singing of the school song or the National 
Anthem. 
CREEDS AND PLEDGES 


As a means to impress upon the students the serious nature of their 

participation in school management, many schools have adopted well-worded 
creeds as well as pledges. The pledge is signed by every member of the stu- 
dent body when he becomes a member of the student-government organization. 
Likewise, as a part of the installation ceremony, the entire student body 
repeats the creed of the school. This has the effect of impressing upon the 
student the fact that supporting his school is a responsibility that he must 
accept when he becomes a member of a school society. Every student who 
enters Woodlawn High School of Birmingham, Alabama, signs the following 
“declaration.” 
Believing in the principles of co-operative government as necessary to intelligent 
citizenship and honorable character, | do hereby declare that if | am admitted as 
a member of the Woodlawn High School, I will support the Constitution of the 
school to the best of my ability. 

Similarly, the following creed has been developed by the Student Council 
of the Woodlawn School and is likewise subscribed to by every student in 
the school 
I, as a student of Woodlawn High School, pledge myself to the ideals of a true 
sportsman, T will be truthful in all that 1 say, honest in all that 1 do, and cour- 
teous always. I bélieve it my duty as a student to co-operate with my teachers 
and respect them. I will be loyal to my fellow students at all times. I will uphold 
fair play in every activity. 1 will respect school property, and do my best to keep 
my school a clean and pleasant place. By doing these things, and by encouraging 
others to do them, I hope to develop a spirit worthy of Woodlawn High School. 

The Benjamin Franklin High School of Rochester, New York, uses the 
following oath, which all members of the Student Council take. 

We will never bring disgrace to this school of ours by any act of dishonesty 
or cowardice, nor ever desert the obligation of our office to which our comrades 
have elected us. We will strive for the ideals of our school both singly and to- 
gether. We will revere and obey our school traditions and laws and do our best 
to incite a like respect among those of the student body who are prone to annul 
or set them at naught. We will strive unceasingly to quicken the public sense cf 
civic duty. Thus in all these ways we will leave our school not worse but greater, 
better, and more beautiful than it was transmitted to us. 











GENERAL INSTALLATION PRACTICES 


It is rather interesting to note the large number of schools that give 
some thought to the matter of inducting the officers of the Student Council, 
as well as the members, in a somewhat formal and public manner. Comments 
from schools indicate their desire to impress upon the Council members the 
scriousness with which the work of the Council should be performed. In this 
way the honor that is paid to the officers and other members of the Council 
develops a favorable impression or attitude toward student participation in 
school management. That the installation ceremonies are being looked upon by 
schools as very important is shown in the fact that many reports from schools 
stated that they are planning such a ceremony. 


The Druid Hills High School of Emory University, Georgia, holds an 
induction ceremony as a final assembly program at the end of the year. A 
procession of old officers carrying lighted candles is followed by new officers 
(empty-handed) and the entire Council. On the stage the candles are handed 
to the corresponding new officers with an appropriate speech. Following this, 
there is a recessional led by the new officers holding the lighted candles. 

In the Hamtramck, Michigan, High School, the elected officers are in- 
ducted into office at the third meeting of the new Student Council. The 
nominating committee at this time announces the results of the election. 
Each elected officer makes a speech of acceptance. The East High School of 
Denver, Colorado, holds an assembly at the close of the school day. During the 
day the officers are elected from a list of candidates that were submitted 
some time previously. At this student-body assembly, the elected officers are 
told of their achievement and are presented with plaques which remain in 
their possession, as a reminder of the great honor that has been bestowed 
upon them by their fellow students. 

An assembly program is held during the week preceding the time that 
the newly elected officers take charge at the high school of Arkadelphia, 
Arkansas. The induction program consists of reports from the outgoing 
officers, statements of proposed plans and activities of the incoming officers, 
and a charge to each incoming officer on the responsibilities of his office. This 
charge is given by a member of the faculty, usually tne Council Adviser. 

The President of the Student Council of the high school in Barrington, 
New Jersey, is installed during an assembly program on the last day of the 
school year preceding his term of office. The procedure is to have a farewell 
speech by the outgoing President, after which he passes the school flag over 
to the incoming President and administers the oath of office, as both hold the 
flag. The new President then gives a short talk and is in charge of the remain- 
ing part of the assembly program. 

In the high school of Rollins, Wyoming, an inauguration day is part of 
the Commencement-Week exercises. A dignified program consists of a talk by 
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ihe outgoing, as well as the incoming, President, and the administering of 
the oath of office to the incoming President. As a general rule, a speech is given 
by the principal, the superintendent, or an out-of-school speaker. 

The Eagle Rock High School of Los Angeles, California, presents a review 
of the student affairs of the semester as a part of its induction ceremony. 
This is held at the end of each semester. Each organization is given an oppor- 
tunity to present a resumé of the activities promoted. Tne most successful 
pi ojects receive most emphasis. Outstanding talent in the school is also utilized 
vn this program. Following this, the officers of the Council are installed with 
aa impressive ceremony. 


The William Penn High School of York, Pennsylvania, has a very 
informal and simple ceremony. This recognition given to the incoming 
officers is held during a school assembly several weeks after the officers have 
been elected. 

In many schools the entire membership of the Student Council is seated 
at the front of the auditorium during the installation program. In quite a 
number of instances, the entire Council membership is seated on the stage 
with the officers. This practice, in all probability, is frequently curtailed, due 
largely to limited seating facilities on the stage. In some ceremonies not only 
aie the Council officers installed, but also the members of the Council. The 
installation of the Council members is generally nothing more than a pledge 
to perform the duties of their office. Again, in some schools, the new members 
are presented with the oihcial insignia of the National Association of Student 
Councils as.a part of the installation ceremonies. 

The Senior High School of Downingtown, Pennsylvania, is cited as an 
example. This school holds its induction ceremony as an assembly program 
about the first week of school. The entire Council is seated on the stage. The 
Principal of the high school administers the oath of office to the President of the 
Council. The President of the Council, in turn, administers the same oath to 
the other officers and to the Council members. Following this, he administers 
the oath to the entire student body. As a part of the program, there is always 
an invited guest speaker from another high school. The whole affair is care- 
fully planned so that it becomes a very impressive ceremony. 

The Student Council President of the Hutchinson, Maine, High School 
is formally introduced at the annual Honor Day festivities in the spring, 
following which he is in charge of the festivities. The Student-Council officers 
are given recognition by announcing their names over the school’s public 
address system. 

The Eusch High School of Center Line, Michigan, likewise honors its stu- 
dent officers at an annual Honor Assembly. The Center Junior High Schoo! of 
Warren, Ohio, has the retiring President present the new President and 
Vice-President to the students at their annual Honor Assembly each spring. 
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At the Brookline, Massachusetts, High School, the Student-Council 
officers are presented to the student body at an assembly with appropriate 
explanations of their respective duties. The Burman High School of Sylvania, 
Ohio, presents the entire Student Council to the student body during the 
Award Assembly, held near the close of the school year. The retiring Presi- 
dent of the Redford High School of Detroit, Michigan, introduces the new 
oficers for the next semester at the end of each semester. 


At the first meeting of the Student Council of the Girls’ High School, 
Boston, Massachusetts, each member is vested with an arm band with SC 
cn it, which she wears through the year. In the Junior High School at 
Darien, Connecticut, the incoming President gives an acceptance speech at 
the annual Award Assembly. In the Redland Junior High School of Erie, 
Pennsylvania, speeches by the new officers are also given in the assembly. 
The Kenmore Junior High School of New York has its new Council pre- 
sented to the student-body assembly by the retiring President. A_ similar 
procedure is used by the Douglass High School of Baltimore, Maryland; 
the East High School of Madison, Wisconsin; and the Platt High School 
of Tampa, Florida. Kenton, Rhode Island, High School varies its induction 
ceremony from year to year from a simple one to a more formal one. 


A revised version of the Candle Service ceremony presented in the 
Student Council Handbook, March, 1940, (No. 89), of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals is used in the installation ceremony in 
a regular assembly by Center High School of Evansville, Indiana. The Bell- 
port, Long Island, High School announces the new officers for the coming 
year in an Annual Senior Day Assembly. The principal of the Highland, 
Lark, Illinois, High School introduces the new Council to the student body 
and welcomes them. He then presents them with the Council’s insignia. 
The John Marshall High School of Richmond, Virginia, following an election 
in the spring holds its induction exercises at the earliest possible assembly 
in the fall. All Council members (twenty-five in number) are seated on the 
stage and are individually introduced to the student body. 

The La Salle High School of Niagara Falls, New York, has a ceremeny 
in which an oath of office is administered to the Council officers and members. 
Following this the Council President gives a talk in which he outlines the 
Council’s aims and plans for the year. 


The officers of the Student Council of Seven Mile Village School, Seve.: 
Mile, Ohio, are installed at the annual Student Night program by the out- 
going Council President and his assistants. This is held in May. An oath 
cf office is taken by the new Council of Tucson Senior High School, Arizona, 
at a dinner meeting on the last day of the school year. Soda Springs, Idaho, 
High School holds a social for the incoming and outgoing members of the 
Student Council. 
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The Vice-Principal of the Senior High School of Wausau, Wisconsin, 
gives the following reply in answer to a query concerning whether his 
school has a special induction ceremony. “We do have a special induction 
ceremony’ which is carried on in the fall as soon as school opens. It is put 
on in as dignified and serious a manner as possible and is generally held 
outdoors on our football field. We use our public address system with the 
bend playing as we enter the stadium and at two other points in the program. 
We have members of the School Board, the Superintendent of Schools, the 
Mayor of the city, a representative of the Chamber of Commerce, and other 
key members of the city present and have them make a brief statement and 
pledge to the support of the Student Council and our student body. In addi- 
tion to these we have the members of the Executive Committee of the Student 
Council and teacher representative chosen by the Council to make a speech 
and pledge to the organization, We have the Principal of the school administer 
the oath of office to all members. This is followed by the school giving the 
Pledge to the Flag of the United States which is conducted by a member of the 
Soy Scouts. We consider it to be one of our most impressive meetings of the 
student body and have maintained a high degree of solemnity and dignity 
throughout the ceremony.” 

Greenwood High School, South Carolina, reports, “Installation service 
is held for the new Council and House of Representatives during the first 
two weeks of school (these are elected in May) at a special assembly program 
at 12:30 p. m. The stage is decorated with palms and flowers, a large Students’ 
Co-operative Association Banner at the back of the stage, and tall candlestands 
(4% ft.) with fourteen burning candles. The Student Council and Principal 
are seated on the stage. When all assemble, there is a short devotional and 
special music. The Principal administers the oath of office to the President; 
he makes his inaugural address, and then in turn administers the oath of office 
to the Council and then to the House of Representatives. Just before he does 
this, a hidden choir sings a special song, We are Lighting the Candles of SCA. 
At the end, the whole student body pledges its loyalty by singing the Alma 
Mater. The students feel that it is a solemn and impressive service.” 


The Principal of the Towson High School, Maryland, reports, “All 
registered voters are invited to the inaugural assembly which is held outside 
in front of the school. An outdoor stage is set up, using flags as decorations. 
The old and new officers of the Student Council, the new Student-Council 
representatives, and the new Student Court Judges sit on the stage. The band 
plays marches as the audience takes its place. After the opening exercises, 
consisting of scripture reading, the Lord’s prayer, the salute to the flag, and 
the singing of the Star Spangled Banner, the retiring President gives his 
farewell address. Then the retiring Chief Justice administers the oath of 
office to the new President, and the retiring President presents him with a 
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gavel (the symbol of leadership.) The new President administers the oath 
cf office to the new Vice-President, Secretary, and Treasurer, who shake hands 
with the old officers and take their places in the first row. Then the new 
Court and new Council take their oath. The new President gives his inau- 
gural address. The audience, led by the band, sings the school song. The 
inaugural is held a week after the final school elections, which are con- 
ducted the second week in May.” 

The Senior High School of Bay City, Michigan swears into office all the 
oficers of the Council and members of their legislative body (the senate). 
In the Brown Junior High School of Fitchburg, Massachusetts, the Council 
is sworn in by the Principal at an assembly. A somewhat similar procedure 
is used at the Ithaca, New York, High School. The Student Council of the 
Ellet High School, Akron, Ohio, take an oath of allegiance at the first meet- 
ing of the Council following their election. ‘The Benjamin Franklin High 
School of Rochester, New York, holds an informal welcoming meeting in 
the dining room of the home economics department. Refreshments are served. 


COUNCIL OFFICERS’ OATHS 
An examination of the reports submitted by high schools in this study 
reveals that most high schools administer an oath to the incoming officers of 
* the Council. In some instances, this oath, as indicated above, is administered 
by the retiring President to the incoming President and the President in turn 
to the other officers; by the Principal of the school; by the Adviser; or by a local 


patron, for example, the local court judge. In addition to the taking of an 
oath, a few schools require each officer, following the repeating of the oath, to 
sign his name to the constitution. The following are illustrative of oaths that 
are used. These oaths are a definite part of the school’s constitution. Additional 


oaths may be found in the constitutions reprinted in Chapter III. 
sincerely promise and swear 


I, — , do hereby solemnly and that 
I will do everything in my power to uphold that which is right, to execute 
and defend the Constitution of the United States and that of the Phoenix Union 
High School Associated Students, to judge fairly and to promote the welfare of 
Phoenix Union High School and the Student Body.—Phoenix Union High Sehool. 

I do promise as a member of the Collinwood High School Student Council, 
to uphold its Constitution to the best of my ability. I will contribute my time, my 
labor, and co-operation with mv fellow students. I will conduct myself at all 
times with dignity and courtesy.—Collinwood High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

I do solemnly affirm that I will, to the best of my ability, obey and support 
the national, state, and Center laws, as well as the Constitution and By-Laws of 
the Rohwer Relocation Center Junior High School Student Council. I do further 
affirm that I will, to the best of my ability, encourage and enforce all other pupils 
to do the same.—High School, Relocation, Arkansas. 

I will strive for Student Association ideals and for the uplift of our School, 
alone and with others, I will obey and respect its laws and will do my best to 
create a like obedience and respect in others. I will strive to inspire a greater 
sense of co-operation and responsibility among the students, so that we may give 
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our Student Association to those who come after us not less and worse but finer 
and more beautiful than it was given to us. All this I promise.—Cheltenham 
High School, Elkins Park, Pennsylvania. 

I promise faithfully to perform, to the best of my ability, the duties of the 
office to which I am elected.—Central Junior High School, Muskegon Heights, 


Michigan. 
In recognition of my election as a member of the Student Council of Stone- 


wall Jackson High School, I do hereby promise to do all in my pewer to uphold 
and promote the best interests of Stonewall Jackson High School. If, at any time, 
I cannot work for the betterment of my school, [ further promise that I will re- 
sign my office—Stonewall Jackson High School, Charleston, West Virginia. 

Also several schools have the new officers sign an office-holder’s pledge. 
The following office-holder’s pledge is taken by the officers in the Hartsville, 
South Carolina, High School: 

I hereby pledge my word of honor that I will faithfully perform the duties 
of the office to which I have been elected; that I will use my influence for those 
things which make for the up-bdilding and purity of the school as a whole; that 
I will faithfully perform all duties in whatever capacity may be my relationship 
to the school as a whole.—High School, Hartsville, South Carolina. 


ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS 


As indicated above, the installation ceremony is most generally an 
assembly program given by the entire student body. The types of program 
vary from school to school. The following are in a general way characteristic 
of those held. Each part is given by a student, unless otherwise indicated. 
The programs given below are preceded by the name of the high schools 


which presented them. 
Senior High School, Washington, Pennsylvania 


Devotions 

Flag Salute—Student Body 

Song—America—Student Body 

Address—Superintendent 

Administration of oath to Student Council officers—Principal 
Addresses—each of the new officers 

High School Songs—Student Body 

Administration of oath to other Council Members 


Hickman High School, Columbia, Missouri 


Talk 

Solo 

Presentation of gavel to President— Principal 

Presentation of old gavel to former President’s mother—New President 
Installation of Council Members—New President 

Solo 

Administration of oath—faculty member 


Reading 





. 
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Junior-Senior High School, Downingtown, Pennsylvania 


Council Members seated on stage 
Administration of oath of office to President—Principal 
Pledge for officers 
I, (Name), pledge myself to be loyal to my school, to be faithful in my trust 
as its Student President, and to serve no factions within the school, but the whole 
school. I pledge myself to use my leadership to foster a fine feeling of school spirit 
and co-operation, to use my authority to support the school policies, and to lend 
my support and encouragement to all things which will make our school life 
orderly, happy, and worthy. To carry out these pledges, I give my word of honor. 
Administration of oath of office to Council Officers—New President 
Administration of oath of office to other members of the Council in order of 
class groups, seniors taking oath first—New President 
Pledge for members of the Council 
We, the Student Council Representatives of the class, pledge our- 
selves to be loyal to the officers of the Council and to the ideals of the Council 
of the Downingtown Junior-Senior High School. We will faithfully execute the 
office to which we have been elected and practice the highest type of leadership 
in our school. 
Oath to Student Body—New President 
On my honor I will seek: 
To serve my school and my community ; 
To prepare myself in body, mind, and spirit for my duty; 
To labor for the advancement of my school and my country ; 
To remember that as a citizen of the United States, I owe 
allegiance to the nation, to freedom, and to democracy. 


Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane, Washington 


March—High School Band 

Flag Salute—Student Body 

Address—Principal 

Oath of Allegiance—Student Body 

Pledge of the Council 

I, as a representative of the student body of the Lewis and Clark High 
School, do solemnly pledge to my fellow students, to direct their group activities 
with all the intelligence and unselfishness of which I am capable, to consider 
always the welfare of the school and the wishes of my fellow students in making 
my decisions; to promote the educational opportunities of the school, to stand 
for its highest ideals alone or with others, and finally to endeavor to leave my 
school in a better state than I found it, by obeying its rules and regulations and 


upholding its honor and traditions. 


Pledge of the Student Body 
I, as a member of the student body, do pledge myself to help further the 


interests of the school, to give my utmost support to all its activities and to strive 
that this school may always be worthy of our pride and loyalty. 


Response—Principal 

This Government, the offspring of our own choice, uninfluenced and wnawed, 
adopted upon full investigation and mature deliberation, completely free in its 
principles, in the distribution of its powers, uniting security with energy, and 
containing within itself a provision for its own amendment, has a just claim to 
your confidence and your support.—Washington’s Farewell Address. 
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National Anthem 

Presentation of gavel—Retiring President 
Response—New President 

March—Band 


Collinwood High School, Cleveland, Ohio 

Final Board meeting of the Junior and Senior Student Councils in which 
the Junior Student Council becomes the Senior Council for the following 
year. 
Meeting called to order by the Senior President 
Pledge of Student Council Members 
Senior President’s Address 
Junior President’s Speech 
Response of Standing Committees 
Presentation of Certificates of Service 
Singing 
Remarks—Faculty Members 


Stratford, Connecticut, High School 


The following program is one used by the Stratford, Connecticut, High 
School Student Council in the installation of other school officers. This cere- 
mony is held at night near the end of the school year and is generally an 
impressive ceremony. A mimeographed program is published, listing various 
school faculty Advisers, the Student Chairmen in charge of the various com- 
mittees responsible for the preparation of the program, the names of the 
President, the Vice-President, the Secretary, and the Treasurer of each of 
the school’s organizations, classes, and Student Council, as well as the class 
representatives to the Student Council. The program also contains the names 
of the various members of the National Honor Society of the school. These 
are given by classes. The following is the order of the program. 

Processional—a cappella choir 

Address of Welcome—Retiring President of Student Council 

Music—a cappella choir 

Installation of Class Officers 

Installation of Athletic Association Officers 

Installation of Student Council Officers 

Installation of Members of the Student Council 

Solo 

Remarks—Incoming Council President 

Music—a cappella choir 

Address 


Benediction 
National Anthem—a cappella choir and audience 


INSTALLATIONS 

A number of schools have developed a regular formal installation cere- 
mony. They have, in some instances, developed a dramatic program. Every 
effort is made to impress upon the student body, as well as upon the Council 
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members themselves, the importance of the functioning of this body. The 
following are examples of installation services composed by individual schools: 


Fayetteville, Arkansas, High School 
Induction of Officers 


1. Officers and Sponsor seated in semi-circle before convocation group. 
2. Sponsor asks President to stand and face her. Sponsor says: 

It is a great honor to have been elected a member of the Student Council 
of Fayetteville High School. It is an even greater honor to have been elected 
President of such an organization. A great responsibility rests upon your 
shoulders. The success or failure of this organization for the coming year lies 
largely in your hands. 

As President of the Student Council, it shall be your duty to preside at all 
Council meetings, to appoint all Standing Commitees, to co-operate in every 
way with the student body, faculty, and administration, and to do all in your 
power to make this a better school. 

As President of the Student Council, you must bear in mind that you no 
longer have only your personal honor to guard and protect, but that you are 
the guardian of the honor and ideals of Fayetteville High as well. If you are 
willing to assume the responsibilities connnected with your office, please re- 
peat after me the following pledge: 

I do solemnly promise that I will, to the best of my ability, perform my 

duties connected with the office to which I have been elected and uphold 

the honor of our School and the Student Council. 

I now declare you duly installed as President of the Student Council of 
Fayetteville High School and surrender to you the privilege of installing the 
remaining officers of the Council. 

President asks the other officers to rise and face him. 


To the Vice President 
Your fellow students have bestowed great honor upon you by electing you 


Vice-President of the Student Council. It is your duty to prove to them that 
you are worthy of this honor. As Vice-President of the Student Council it shall 
be your duty to fill the chair of the President in his absence and to perform 
all special duties assigned to you in the Constitution and By-Laws of the 


Council. 
To the Secretary 
It is a great honor to have been elected to the office into which you are 
about to be installed, but the office also brings you great responsibility. The suc- 
cess of the Council during your term of office rests a great deal with you. It 
shall be your duty as Secretary to keep accurate minutes of all meetings, to file 
in an efficient manner all correspondence of the Council, and to perform all 
other duties detailed for you in the Constitution and By-Laws of the Council. 
To the Treasurer 
Mr. Treasurer, you too hold an important office. To you has been intrusted 
the responsibility for all the funds of the Council. The success of your Council 
during your term of office will depend largely upon the manner in which you 
handle the tasks assigned to you. It shall be your duty to receive and disburse 
all funds, to keep an accurate record of the same, and to fulfill all duties 
assigned to you in the Constitution and By-laws of the Council. 
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To the Reporter 
The office of Reporter is a most important one. The kind of attitude 
developed by the student body and by the public at large toward the Student 
Council and its activities will be largely of your making. It shall be your duty 
to report: the activities of the Council accurately—not only in matter but in 
spirit—to the school paper. It shall also be your duty to perform those func- 
tions ordinarily assigned to the Historian of such an organization and to 
attend to alt other business assigned to you in the Constitution and By-laws 
of the Council. 
To all the officers 
Please repeat after me the following pledge: 
I do solemnly promise that I will, to the best of my ability, perform the 
duties connected with the office to which I have been elected and to uphold 
the honor of our school and of the Student Council, 
I now declare these officers duly installed. 
(Officers return to their seats and the President makes a few fitting remarks, 
to the student body, and dismisses the Convocation. ) 


Induction of Members Before First Council Meeting 
1. President asks entire Council to stand. He says: 
Each individual Council member is the most important and potent unit in the 
whole Student Council organization, for with him lies the power to make or 
mare the influence for good which the Council can have over the entire school. 
No matter how efficient the organization, no matter how arduous and trust- 
worthy the officers, no matter how worth while the activities—all will come to 
naught if there is not integrity, loyalty, and courage in the members of the 
Council. The members of your home rooms have elected vou, believing that vou 
have those qualities and that you are worthy to represent them in the Coun- 
cil. If you are willing to accept these responsibilities, please repeat after me 
the following pledge : 
I do solemnly promise that I will, to the best of my ability, perform the 
duties as a member of the Student Council and to do my best at all times 
to make this a better school. 
I now declare these members to be duly inducted. (Members seat themselves.) 


President makes a few fitting remarks and calls Council meeting into session. 


Central High School, Pueblo, Colorado 


The entire Council of this school is seated on the stage for the purpose 
of giving reports of the year’s work and installing the new Council. New 
Council members are seated in the front row of the auditorium, Re-elected 
Council members are on the stage as part of officiating Council. (When the 
students are all seated, the Council comes on the stage. Freshmen come 
in first, followed by Sophomores, Juniors, Seniors, Secretary, Sponsors, re- 
spectively. All remain standing next to their chairs until the President comes 
in and takes his place. The President calls the meeting to order in the usual 
way. Minutes of the last meeting are read and accepted. The following yearly 
reports are given: Financial, Social, Point Committee, Activity Report. 
President—If there is nothing further to be brought up at this time, we will pro- 
ceed with the installation of the new Council members for the coming school year. 


to 
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Mr. (or Miss) (An installing chairman previously chosen). I am go- 
ing to ask you to install the newly chosen senior members. 

(A senior Council member, previously selected, now takes charge and installs 
the newly elected senior members in the following manner.) 


Senior Council Installation 

Senior Council Chairman—Mr. (or Miss) (A conducting member previ- 
ously elected) you will conduct the newly elected Senior members to their places. 
(One of the old senior members now conducts the new members to their places. 
Those seated on the front row of the auditorium seats are conducted first. To the 
re-elected members who are seated with the juniors.) 

Conductor—You who are re-elected as Senior representatives may take your 
places. (All now are in their places standing on the audience side of the Senior 
chairs. The conductor now turns to the installation chairman.) 

Conductor—These are the members duly elected to represent the Seniors in the 
Council for the coming year. (The conducting officer is seated.) Senior Council 
Chairman—The students of the class of have shown their faith in you 
and their respect for you by electing you to the highest office which they have to 
offer. You are not only to represent them in the Student Council but you are al- 
ways to work for their common good as well as the best interest of the entire 
school. You are to take up the work which we as past representatives, have en- 
deavored to carry on, You are to accomplish, if possible, greater things for the 
betterment of Central. With this in mind as your duty, you may take in unison 
the oath of your office. Raise your right hand and repeat after me: In the pres- 
ence of the students who have shown their faith in me, I most solemnly affirm 
that I will endeavor to act honorably, to protect student’s rights, to administer 
justice to all, and always stand for that which to me seems to be the best for the 
largest number concerned. All this I promise, binding myself under no less a 
penalty than that of having my office taken from me and being thus disgraced 
in the eyes of my classmen. Senior classmen of the class of you will place 
the emblem of the Student Council on your successors. (Each Council member 
places the Council pin which he or she has worn on the newly elected successor 
and shakes his or her hand in congratulations.) 

Senior Council Chairman—I congratulate you on the distinction which you have 
won and wish you every success in your Council activities for the coming year. 
You may occupy the seats which we now vacate. In doing so you assume full re- 
sponsibility of your office. (The chairman turns to the President.) Mr. President, 
the Senior Council members are duly installed and are qualified to assume the 
duties of their office. (The ex-cowncilmen now take seats at the rear of the stage. 
The President now calls on another previously selected Senior to install the 
Junior and Sophomore members.) 


Junior-Sophomore Council Installation 


President—Mr. (or Miss) (an installation chairman previously selected) 
I am going to ask you to install the newly chosen Junior and Sophomore mem- 
bers. (A retiring Senior member, previously selected, now takes charge as Junior- 
Sophomore Council Chairman and installs the newly elected members, using 
practically the same ceremony from its beginning to the end of the oath, as for 
the Senior installation. 

Following the administration of the oath, the installation chairman now calls 
each by name and presents the Council pin, As the new member’s name is called, 
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he steps forward to receive the pin and returns to his seat. After all have their 
pins.) 

Junior-Sophomore Chairman—This is the emblem of the Student Council. You 
are to wear it as long as you are active in the Council. May I, at this time, 
congratulate you and wish you every success in your future Council work. You 
may now occupy the seats which the Juniors and Sophomores vacate; in doing 
so you assume full responsibility of your office. (The chairman turns to the Presi- 
dent.) Mr. President, the Junior and Sophomore Council members are duly in- 
stalled and now are qualified to assume the duties of their office. (The ex-council- 
men now take seats at the rear of the stage). 

President—Mr. (or Miss) ............ (The Freshman rises as his or her name is 
spoken) you are to serve with the Council members just installed as a co-worker, 
Council of 19........ II science I take pleasure in presenting to you Mr. (or Miss) 
janenicbaited as the Freshman Council representative who has already taken office, 
and served to the credit of his (or her) class for the last semester. (At this 
point the Freshman is seated and the President now addresses the Sponsor con- 
ductor.) 

Mr. (or Miss) ............ you will conduct Mr. (or Miss) ............ the newly 

elected Sponsor, forward for installation. (The newly elected Sponsor is now con- 
ducted before the President.) 
President—Mr. (or Miss) ............ the newly elected Council has selected you to 
act as its Sponsor for the next two years. You will be the co-worker with M:. 
(or Miss) ............ who has already served one year. Yours is the job of encourag- 
ing, giving freely from the wisdom gained by your years of experience and point- 
ing the way when the younger minds fail to see clearly. With this in mind as 
your duty, you will raise your right hand and take the oath of your office: J most 
solemnly affirm that I will help to develop student government to a higher state 
of perfection; I will give liberally of my time; I will encowrage the Student 
Council to be self-reliant making its own decisions ; and I will do all in my power 
to help each carry out the oath which he or she has taken today. (The President 
now addresses the conductor. ) 

Mr. (or Miss) ............ you will conduct Mr. (or Miss) ............ to the 
station which Mr. (or Miss) ............ , the retiring Sponsor now vacates. (As soon 
as the Sponsors are seated, a conducting officer, previously appointed, conducts 
the new President to the presiding President.) 

Conductor—Mr. President, I wish to present to you for installation the one who 
has been elected by the student body to carry on the work which you have carried 
on during the past year. Mr. President, Mr. ............ , is now ready to be installed 
into his office. (The conductor takes his seat and the President proceeds with the 
installation. ) 

President-—You are about to be installed in the highest office which this school 
can bestow on a student. By the outcome of the recent election, the student body 
placed on your shoulders the responsibility of student President. As such you are 
to guide the affairs of the student government through the coming year. You are 
to preside over the Student Council; you are to conduct student assemblies; you 
are always to lead every undertaking which is for the betterment of Central; 
and you are, upon all occasions, to conduct yourself so that you may be looked 
upon as “The True Centralite.” Knowing the responsibilities which you face, 
you now may take the oath of your office. Repeat after me: Jn the presence of the 
student body here assembled, I pledge my word of honor to carry om to the very 
best of my ability the work of the Student Council. I will give freely of my time 
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and energy, I will ever stand for that which to me seems right, and I will make 
the motive of all my undertakings, the greatest good for the largest number con- 
cerned. My every effort shall be to serve my fellow students. All this I promise, 
binding myself under no less a penalty than that of having my office taken from 
me and my disgrace heralded to all, should I ever knowingly violate any of my 
obligations. 

You are now ready to occupy the seat which I am going to vacate, but be- 
fore you do this, I will take the pleasure of presenting you to your Council and 
co-workers. This Council not only represents the various classes in school, but in- 
dividually they are among the best workers which each class has to offer. You 
will find them ready to co-operate and follow any carefully and wisely planned 
undertaking. I also wish to present to you this gavel; may it ever be a symbol of 
your authority. May each time that it calls a meeting to order be a new, worthy 
page in the accomplishments of the Student Council. Now last, but not least, J 
wish to present something which I have cherished very much. It is the Council 
pin which I have worn and tried to be worthy of; take it, and wear it; leave it 
as free from blemish as yout receive it and add, if possible, more honor to the 
office it represents. 

You are now ready to assume the duties of your office, (the new President 
takea the vacated seat.) I am going! to ask the Vice-President of the past Coun- 
eil, Mr. ............ to present the flag which is to be used for the coming year. 
j |” Sagpaa at (The ex-President takes the seat which was at first occupied hy 
the President elect.) Ex-President—Mr. President, I am sure that we would 
like to hear from you at this time. (The President makes his acceptance speech, 
and then calls on the ex-President who makes his farewell address.) 


Wilmington, Delaware, High School 


Principal—I congratulate you upon your election into the Student Council of the 
Pierre S. DuPont High School. Your fellow students have conferred upon you a 
great honor—an honor which carries with it responsibilities which you should be 
ready to meet. Is it your desire to serve as executive officers of the Student 
Association, performing all the duties which pertain to your respective offices? 
Candidates—It is. 

Principal—Do you promise to strive to bring about greater participation in stu- 
dent activities and work for the interest of the Student Association? 
Candidates—I do. 

Principal—Do you promise to respect and obey the laws of this school and do 
your best to incite a like obedience and respect in others? 

Candidates—I do. 

Principal—Will you strive to foster higher ideals of good sportsmanship and 
honest scholarship, and to inspire a truer and more noble school spirit among 
your fellow students? Will you strive to quicken their sense of responsibility and 
honor, that things may transmit to the students of the future an inheritance of 
high ideals which shall cling to the name of the Pierre S. DuPont High School as 
long as this school shall stand? 

Candidates—I will. 

Principal—Inasmuch as you have agreed before this assembly of your fellow 
students to live up to the responsibilities of leadership for which you have been 
chosen, I hereby declare you to be duly elected and installed as members of the 
Student Council. 
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Paris Gibson Junior High School, Great Falls, Montana 


(Council members sit on stage with officers in front.) 
Acting President (sounds gavel)—Our meeting is called for the purpose of in- 
stalling our newly elected officers and representatives in the Paris Gibson Junior 
High School Student Council. I invite ........... to act as installing officer. 
Installing Officer-—The term for which you were elected is ended. On your invi- 
tation I am ready to install the new officers and representatives for the ensuing 
term. (President hands gavel to Installing Officer. Sits.) 
Installing Officer—Secretary, please read the names of the representatives of the 
Paris Gibson Junior High School Student Council, who, as their names are read, 
will stand. (Secretary reads names and Council members stand.) 
Installing Officer (to Council)—you have been elected by your groups to represent 
them in the Student Council. Please repeat your pledge. 
Council (all together)—I do hereby pledge that I will support the activities of 
the Student Council in all ways possible; that I will encourage the highest stand- 
ards of character and scholarship; that I will be a good citizen of my school, my 
state, and my country, the United States of America. 
Installing Officer— ............ , Captain of the Safety Patrol Squad, yours is a very 
responsible position. Do you promise to fulfill your duties to the best of your 
ability? 
Captain—I do. Safety Patrol Squad, as I call your names please stand. (Call 
names). On behalf of the Safety Patrols I hereby pledge that we will do our 
utmost to work for the safety of the students as they enter and leave the school 
grounds and that we will do our best to maintain good order and keep traffic 
running smoothly and quickly. We are organized to serve the Student Body. 
(Sits) 
Installing Officer— ............ , Captain of the Building Traflic Squad, you have been 
elected by the Student Body to serve as the head of the Building Traffic Squad. 
Do you promise to serve the school to the best of your ability? 
Captain—I do. Members of the Building Traffic Squad, please stand. Since there 
are so many, sixty-five in all, I shall not call your names. We also promise to 
work for safety and good order in the stairways and corridors of these buildings. 
Installing Officer— ............ , you have been elected to serve as Vice President. 
Please repeat your pledge. 
Vice-President—I promise to serve the Student Body to the best of my ability; 
to work with the Student Council; to preside during the absence of the President; 
and to assist him whenever necessary. (Sits.) 
Installing Officer ............ , I present to you the gavel, the symbol of your 
office. To you has been conferred the highest honor your fellow students can 
bestow. It is one of responsibility and trust. You will be called upon to work with 
the Council for the best interest of the school. Do you promise to do this? 
President—I do. I pledge myself to use my leadership to foster a fine feeling of 
school spirit and co-operation; to lend my support and encouragement to all 
things which will make our school life orderly, happy and worthy. To carry out 
these pledges I give my sacred word of honor. . 
Installing Officer—I now declare the officers and representatives installed. Our 
new President, ........ , Will speak to us. 

(The following is the speech given by the President for 1943-1944 school 


year.) 
President—I want to thank you for electing me President of this student bodv. 


I want to thank ............ for nominating me and also the persons who made cam- 
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paign cards and posters for me. I will do my best to be a good President for all 
of you. Three hundred and twenty-three years ago, yesterday, November eleventh, 
the little band of Pilgrims seeking freedom of religion, signed the Mayflower 
Compact before landing at Plymouth. This Compact said that laws should be 
made for the General Welfare and all should obey these laws. 

Twenty-five years ago, yesterday, November eleventh, World War I ended. 
Men fought to preserve our way of life which people had for three hundred years 
struggled to build. Today we are again fighting for the same reasons. 

This week is National Education Week as you all know. Did you know that 
less than one hundred years ago half the children of the United States had no 
opportunity to attend school, and those who did could go only two or three 
weeks a year? The Constitution had been adopted but many could not read it! 
We owe the beginning of public school education to a very great man. This man 
gave up many other good opportunities in life so that he could make and estab- 
lish ;free schools in Massachusetts. He stated, “We must have free schools in 
Massachusetts. We must have free schools, open to all, for poor as well as rich.” 
This leader in education was Horace Mann. 

He came to believe that the future of the country depended on the schools. 
Let me give you a brief sketch of his life. When Horace Mann was a small boy 
he liked to read books. He would sit by the fireplace and read every chance he 
got. In the schoolroom the only thing that made a teacher in the early days was 
his whip. His' main job was to keep discipline. Horace Mann thought that the 
boys and girls needed more schooling than just discipline. He kept working for 
free schools, better schools, and better teachers for all pupils. Several years later 
the teacher left and the people wanted Horace to teach because he was the best 
student. He taught his students Greek, Latin, and many other helpful subjects 
for the future. He said, “Be ashamed to die until you have won some victory for 
humanity. You were made to be industrious. You should.work. All your bones 
and muscles were made for work. The future depends upon your work. You were 
made to be clean and neat in your person and in your dress, and gentlemanly 
and ladylike in your manners, You were made to learn. Be sure you learn some- 
thing everyday. If you were to stop eating would not your bodies pine and fam- 
ish? If you stop learning, your minds will pine and famish too.” 

This week commemorates many important events in history. This week also 
is important in our Junior High School. We are having our installation of school 
officers and Council members. In our school community we are also taking part 
in a democratic government. 

The Mayflower had only about one hundred people, but they felt a need for 
government. Our student body elects a Council and officers to help carry on a 
government in our school. We, the citizens of our school, should obey the laws as 
the Pilgrims did. We, the officers and Council will happily take any suggestions 
from you students. Let’s try to co-operate to make this school year the BEST 
we have ever had! 

Address—Superintendent of School 
National Anthem—Audience 


Regional High School, Springfield, New Jersey 
(Three robed figures behind high desks appear dimly in faint blue light. 


First rises.) 
Spirit of Knowledge—Far back in the undecipherable record of time, man first 
became aware of himself. He became conscious of the fact that he existed. But of 


his previous history, we can only guess. 
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There have been flowers for aeons of time. The flower lives in a world of one 
dimension, It is but a point in space. The earthworm, with a minimum of agility 
in movement, lives in a world cf only two dimensions. It is a plane in space, The 
bird, however, that nests in the protection of trees, seeks its food upon the 
ground, and fills all heaven with its merry caroling, may be thought to live in a 
three-dimensional world. There is volume, not just space, in its existence, Yet 
the bird isn’t conscious of its place in the scheme of life. It is merely a creature 
of instinct. 

Every person, in his growth, from birth to the highest evidence of develop- 
ment, is first, a point, then a plane, and then a volume in a world of three di- 
mensions, Yet, while still very young, the child becomes conscious of himself; he 
remembers from day to day; he makes mistakes and learns to avoid them, He 
meets with success and acts in such a way that success is repeated, In using 
his memory, the child opens up a fourth dimension in his world. 

Great minds have been much at home in this world of four dimensions— 
have even prophesied the discovery of a fifth. Less capable minds have contented 
themselves with bird-like existences in a world of onl¥ three. 

The record of man’s quest through the dimensions of life is the search for 

Knowledge. As it began in the dim and unreconstructable past, so shall it con- 
tinue into the dim and indiscernible future. Knowledge shall be forever. A faint 
spark of it shall lead heroes across mountains, into mines, and through labora- 
tories of science. That spark shall be a flame—that flame a torch, firing the imag- 
inations of all mankind. I light the torch of Knowledge. 
Spirit of Fellowship—I speak that man may not be lonesome. Even the warmest 
flame of the quest of Knowledge may chill, lose courage, and be lost without 
the cozy comfort of friendship. Echoes of great pasts may fade into a whisper 
without the reassurance of friends, high hopes achieving master vision may faint 
and dim away unless renewed by the sincere encouragement of friends. 

No man was ever intended to be a hermit. None was ever born to suffer or 

succeed alone. Great achievements are the records of great friendships: and 
values in living are monuments to imperishable friends. I light the torch cf 
Friendship. 
Spirit of Mystery—Flowers may not unroct themselves and walk, nor birds, 
take mind, build ships, and sail through space without the aid of wings. Similarly 
may not man foresee the unlimited land of promise which awaits his own crea- 
tion. For each of us is bound in by horizons which only fade into the glorious 
truth of new horizons as we draw near. We climb hills that we may look beyond, 
find new hills—harder and higher—to climb another time. 

There are basic factors in living which the mind of man has never understood. 
There are vast powers available in the universe awaiting his effort to make them 
his—secrets of physical endurance, truths of scientific note, energies of never- 
dying friendships, and mysteries of spiritual power free-flowing from an all- 
powerful, all-knowing, and all-loving God. I light the torch of Mystery. 

Student (Coming from audience)—tThree torches have been illuminated in this, 
the Jonathan Dayton High School. Hundreds are here now—thousands will come 
—following the quest not only of Knowledge, but also of Friendship and of 


Mystery. 
In times past, schooling has been the privilege of wealth. Only recently has 


it been made the opportunity of all. Traditionally the scholar came but to listen 
and learn of the master. More recently the student has taken increasing responsi- 
bility for his own education—and has likewise participated increasingly in the 
management of his own regulation. None of us is here ready to face the world 
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alone. All look to guidance and assistance provided for us by our parerts 
through our schools. We do desire, however, the opportunity of having voice in 
simple matters which we may decide. We wish, insofar as we are able, to practice 
democratically, the skills which we must of necessity develop, if we are to some 
day fill our destiny in living. These are our objectives in student-participation. 
May we know if they are provided for by our school? 
Principal (To effect)—These objectives of student-participation in matters per- 
taining to students are most worthy. They look forward to the years when your 
generation shall carry on. ‘These objectives anticipate a greater future because of 
the greater opportunity for preparation provided for you. 

I am most happy to renew this Charter of student participation in those 
school affairs for which pupils have already developed capacity for participation. 

“By the authority vested in me by the Board of Education of Union County 
Regional District Number , I hereby establish and grant this Charter of 
student participation to the representative Student Council for the school 


1. This Charter is subject to annual renewal. 

2. This Student Council is understood to be representative—consisting of 
the elected Presidents of the four classes and the several home rooms. 

3. This Student Council is empowered, under its faculty Advisers, to con- 
sider and regulate all matters of student relationships not specifically assigned 
hy the commonwealth of people to the State Department of Education, or the local 
Board of Education. 

4. This Student Council is empowered, under its faculty Advisers, to con- 
sider and make recommendations on matters involving the relationships of the 
student body, with the Board of Education, or any groups provided by the Board 
of Education to carry out its duties to the citizens. 


5. This Charter does not, and cannot, assign to students the duties and re- 


sponsibilities of the Board of Education or of any groups provided by the Board 
of Education to carry out its duties to the citizens. Consequently, any action not 
in harmony with this fundamental is subject to revision by the Board of Educa- 
tion or its duly constituted authority. 
Established, granted, and signed this 


day of September, Nineteen-hun- 
dred and at the Jonathan Dayton Regional High School. 
Spirit of Knowledge—Charter of Student-Participation being granted, will the 
duly elected officers of the Student Association present themselves for induction. 
(Musical Interlude) Will the elected President step forward. President 

, You have been accorded an unparalleled honor and responsibility. Do you 
wish in the conduction of your office to continue the quest for Knowledge for 
yourself and for those whom you serve? 
President—I wish to support the quest for Knowledge. 
Spirit of Knowledge—Are you familiar with the ritual of induction? 
President—I am. 
Spirit of Knowledge—Then take this candle, and, lighting it at the torch of 
Knowledge, repeat the ritual before these witnesses. 
President—TI, , pledge my sincere service in the office of President. 
That we all may follow the quest of learning beyond the limits of our prescribed 
courses, I light this candle at the torch of Knowledge. 
Spirit of Friendship—President do you also commit yourself to 
the promotion of Friendship throughout the Jonathan Dayton Regional High 


School ? 
President—I commit myself to the quest of Friendship. 
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Spirit of Friendship—Are you familiar with the ritual of induction? 
President—I am. 

Spirit of Mystery—Then take this candle, and, lighting it at the torch of Mys- 
tery, repeat the ritual before these witnesses. 

President—To the end that greater resources of power may be reached for us 
and for all mankind, I light this candle at the torch of Mystery. 

Spirit of Knowledge—Will the elected Vice-President, Representatives to the 
Parent-Teacher Association, Secretary, and Treasurer also step forward. Vice- 


President -............ .......-... , do you too pledge yourself to this same quest of 


Knowledge ? 

Vice-President—I pledge myself to the quest of Knowledge. 

Spirit of Friendship—And to this quest of Friendship? 

Vice-President—And to this quest of Friendship. 

Spirit of Friendship—Representative to the PTA 0000. ........ .., do you too 
pledge yourself to this same quest of Knowledge? 

PTA Representative—And to this quest of Mystery. 

Spirit of Knowledge—And Secretary ........... -......-.... and Treasurer 2.000000... 22.02... 
do you too commit yourself to this quest of Knowledge? 

Secretary—and I commit myself to the quest of Knowledge. 

Treasurer—and I commit myself to the quest of Knowledge. 

Spirit of Friendship—and to this quest of Friendship? 

Secretary—and to the quest of Friendship. 

Treasurer—and to the quest of Friendship. 

Spirit of Mystery—and to this quest of Mystery? 

Secretary—and to the quest of Mystery. 

Treasurer—and to the quest of Mystery. 

Spirit of Knowledge—Then in recognition of these pledges, light these candles 
at the torch of Friendship. 

(Pause—as they light candles.) 

Spirit of Mystery—In acknowledging your acceptance of the quest of Mystery, 
light these candles at Mystery’s torch. (Pause, as they light candles.) 
President—Will all home-room Presidents come to the platform now. (Musical 
Interlude) 

Secretary—To you too has been given honor—and responsibility, Are you also 
willing to acknowledge these objectives ? 

Home-room Presidents—We are willing to acknowledge this quest. 
Secretary—Then as an act of recognition of this pledge and as a symbol of in- 
duction into office, receive a candle from one of the officers and light it at the 
flame which he has relayed to you. (Home-room Presidents are called alphabeti- 
cally by class groups—Seniors, Juniors, et cetera. Successive people come from 
alternate sides of the platform.) 

President-—Will all other class, home-room, and club officers stand in their places 
at this time. You also have been delegated responsibility and places of leadership 
by the student body. If you also are willing to accept these vows, answer, “I am 
willing.” 

President—We, your various elected officers have accepted the honors given us 
and have in your presence pledged ourselves to three high principles in the con- 
duct of our duties. In this light, I feel that it is fitting for you who have elected 
us to pledge yourselves again in the support you have already given by partici- 
pating in class and home-room meetings. Will the school body here assembled 
kindly rise. IT shall ask you to acknowledge these three quests. If you are willing 
to commit yourself to the quest of Knowledge, answer “T am willing.” 
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Students—1 am willing. 

President—If you are willing to commit yourself to the quest of Friendship, 
answer “I am willing.” 

Students—I am willing. 

President—If you are willing to commit yourself to the quest of Mystery, an- 
swer “I am willing.” 

Students—I am willing. 

President—Then in the name of these—your elected officers—we accept your 
trust. (Taking up Constitution.) And, Mr, ............ , in the name of this student 
body I accept this Charter of student participation in school affairs. 

In the spirit of these high pledges let us unite in singing a song that expresses 
the true spirit of this ceremony and the tenor of the country that makes it possi- 
ble, America the Beautiful. 


Greenville Central Rural School, Greenville, New York 


To the Audience: Members of the student body of Greenville Central School, 
you have indicated your faith and trust in these members of the student body by 
electing them as executive ofticers of the school organizations for this year. 

To the Student Council—As members of the Student Council, you are expected 
to enter this service with unselfish devotion to the ideals of our school, to assist 
in promoting the general activities of the school, to foster sentiments of orderly 
conduct, to work for the good of the entire student body rather tlian for a team, 
a class, or an individual, and to promote in all ways the best interests of the 
school. As members of the Student Council, it is your duty to act as a connecting 
link between the pupils whom you represent and this Council. You should attend 
all meetings of the Council, study its objectives, participate in its discussions, and 
share in the formation of its decisions. If selected or apopinted for special serv- 
ices on committees, or intrusted with some duty to perform, you should discharge 
the task with accuracy, diligence, and promptness. And finally, you should give 
to the elected officers of the Council that same degree and quality of co-operation 
which you, yourselves, would have a right to expect from others if you were of- 
ficers of the Student Council. 

To the Treasurer— To you, , as Treasurer, is intrusted all money 
of the Student Activities Association. It is your duty to guard sacredly the funds 
of this organization intrusted to you, to keep careful and accurate account of all 
financial transactions, paying out money only in the manner prescribed by the 
organization. 

To the Secretary—To you, , as Secretary, falls the task of recording 
accurately and impersonally all matters transacted at any meeting of the Associ- 
ation, and of keeping such records in permanent form. 

To the Vice-President— , as Vice-President, it is your privilege to 
serve as aide to the President, to be ready to take his (her) place in an emer- 
gency, and to assist him (her) in every possible manner. 

To the President—.... President, in conferring upon you this highest 
honor, your associates have expressed faith in your ability as an executive, in 
your integrity, and in your devotion to Greenville Central School. May you real- 
ize that your leadership determines in a large measure the value of the work of 
the Student Activities Association. It is your duty to administer impartially the 
affairs of the Association; to know the policies of the school system; to direct 
the efforts of this Association in harmony with the ideals of education; and to 
co-operate with your teachers, faculty Sponsors, and Principal in carrying out 
established policies and ideals. Will you, in the name of these officers give the 
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pledge of service to Greenville Central School ideals, acknowledging your will- 
ingness to assume the leadership of the Student Council of the Student Activ- 
ities Association ! President—I will. 
Installing officer (to the Student Council) I now declare you regularly instatled 
in your respective offices for this school year. 


Jefferson High School, Rochester, New York 

(Installation of the elected officers by the Principal) 
Principal—No greater privilege, no surer obligation, comes to any man than 
that of being elected to a public oflice by his fellow men. An election is never in- 
terpreted to mean that the elected person is the only one who can capably fulfill 
the demands of the office. In accepting an election there is a command put upon 
the person, This election is no idle gesture. You are the ambassadors whom we 
expect to meet all situations this year with honesty, with graciousness, with 
fairness to all, Guests of the school will meet you and judge all of us by you. 
This position you assume is in addition to all others you have. It requires care- 
ful planning on your part to make the hours of the day work. Your personal 
time must be curtailed. You are expected to support actively all school affairs. 
You are expected to control your personal feelings and make judgments that seem 
best for the whole school. This is a full-sized job that you have agreed to take. 
I am asking you publicly to acknowledge your readiness to assume the obligations 
that go with these offices to which you have been elected. If you are ready to 
assume this office, you will acknowledge the statement I now make by saying at 
the end “I do.” 
Student Officer—I am willing to assume the responsibilities of the student of- 
fice to which I have been elected, declaring my readiness to put the interests of 
Jefferson High School before my own interests, ready to serve in any capacity. 
Principal—Do you understand your responsibilities ? Student Officer—I do. 
Principal—I declare you duly installed officers of the Student Association. (In- 
stallation of the Forum members by the Principal) 
Principal—As members of this Forum you are the pulse of the electorate. You 
are the people. You have been chosen by your home rooms on popularity, on abil- 
ity, and in some cases with entire disregard for your interest in representative 
government, But you have been elected. You have agreed to do the job. You are 
obligated to see it through to the best of your ability. Whether or not you voted 
for those finally elected is not important at this point. The elections are made. 
It now becomes your duty to support what is best for the school. If you feel 
that vou are ready to do your part in making this school year one of accomplish- 
ment, one of service for others, you will now say “I do.” Forum Member—/ do. 
Principal—I declare you duly installed members of the Forum. 
(Installation of the Council by the Principal) 
Principal—You represent another step in the Association organization. Because 
of the size of this bodv, you will be called on to meet frequently, to deliberate 
on school business, to lay the ground work for many school projects. Tt will te 
your job to carry out the wishes of the Forum. You will work closely with the 
officers. T shall expect that you will meet with me from time to time as T may 
wish to present school problems to you from the administrative point of view. 
T am ready to have you tell me what should be done for the best interests of the 
school. Do you here declare your readiness to assume the responsibilities of your 
office in the Students Association? You will raise your right hand and say “I do.” 
Council Members—I do. 
Principal—I now declare you duly installed Council members. 


CHAPTER VIII 


The Student Council Meeting 


Arter THe Covncit representatives have been chosen and the officers 
have been elected, it is then that the real work of the Council begins. The 
success or failure of the Council in any particular year will, to a large extent, 
be dependent upon the manner in which its meetings are conducted. The 
manner in which the new President conducts his first meeting is of much 
importance. If a real attitude of respect toward student participation in school 
management is to be secured from the members of the Council and the stu- 
acnt body, no act of frivolity, no stupid blunders on the part of the officers, 
no inexcusable digressions should be permitted at the Council meetings. For 
this reason, there is a real necessity to train the student officers for their work. 

A number of schools have a definite course of instruction not only for their 
oflicers, but for Council members as well. The Senior High School of Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania, has developed a special course in leadership training. 
This is prepared with the purpose of assisting the officers of the many organi- 
zations in this school in the efficient conduct of the duties of their offices. In 
the Highland Park, Illinois, High School, eight Juniors and four Sophomores 
are elected about six weeks before the close of the school year. These twelve 
students meet with the old Council during the remaining part of the school 
year for the purpose of becoming more familiar with the work of the Council 
and thus be better able to direct the work of the Council during the next 
school year. The Assistant Principal of Wheaton, Illinois, High School, has 
prepared a group of instructions for the use of the President of the student 
body. These have been found to be very helpful to the new Presidert in his 
conduct of the first meetings of the Council. These suggestions which follow 
give the order of business with brief explanations as to procedures for each. 


INSTRUCTIONS USED BY THE WHEATON, ILLINOIS, HIGH SCHOOL 
The President of each club is responsible for the conduct of each meeting. 
It is his duty to see that all meetings move rapidly and the business conducted 
with a minimum of discussion. Each President should memorize the following 
steps to be used for every meeting. 


Steps 


1, Call to order.—Call your meetings to order in a voice loud enough to stop all 
discussion. Wait until the room is perfectly quiet before beginning. Keep it 
that way during the meeting. 

2. Roll call—Order, not ask, the Secretary to call the roll. Interrupt at any time 
if any disorder or talking among members continues. 

3. Minutes—Order the reading of the minutes of the last meeting. Upon conclu- 
sion ask if there are any corrections or additions. If not, state, “The minutes 
stand approved as read.” 

Unfinished business—If there is unfinished business, the Secretary should 
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mention what it is. Ask fer discussion. Finish one thing before you begin 
another. 

5. New business—Ask if any member has any new business to propose. If be 
makes a suggestion that sounds reasonable, ask him to state it in the form of 
a motion. No discussion is possible unless it follows a motion. 

6. Adjournment—When all business has been completed, ask the Sponsor if any- 
thing else should be presented. If not, ask for a motion for adjournment. 
Never dismiss the meeting until a vote has been taken on this adjournment. 


Treatment of Motions 
All motions except for adjournment and to table a motion must go through 
the following steps. 

1. Original statement. Should be clear, short, and to the point. Leave out extras, 
They can be brought out in discussion. 

2. The Second—This is required before a motion can be brought before the Coun- 

cil. If you do not hear a second, ask for one. If nore is made, say that the 

motion is lost and go on to other business. 

3. The President must restate the motion as it was made. Following that, the 

President should ask for discussion. If none occurs after a reasonable time, 
then ask for the “question.” That means that the members wish to vote on 
the motion. A chairman never says, “We will now vote,” unless the “question” 
has been called for by a member. 
During discussion some member is likely to make another motion. If this 
happens, do not permit it. Tell that member that his motion is out of order 
and that his motion will be taken up after the one being discussed is finished. 
If the original motion appears to be the wrong one, tell the Council that it 
must first be settled and that if they do not like it, it must be voted down. 
Any time a motion is voted down, the President must announce that the 
the motion “is lost.” 

4. After discussion and the call for “question,” the President must restate the 
motion as he puts it to a vote. Example, President: “The motion will now be 
voted upon. All those in favor of having our club meetings on Wednesday af- 
ternoons will say, Aye. Those opposed, No. The motion is passed.” Note that 
the underlined parts constitute the restatement of the original motion, that 
both sides must have a chance to vote, and that the results of the voting 
must be announced. 


Summary on Motions 


1. Original statement. 

2. Second. 

3. Restatement by President. 
4. Discussion. 

5. Call for question. 

6. Restatement and vote. 


7. Announcement of result. 

Much discussion arites over the idea that there can be only one motion he- 
fore the Council at a time. Two motions, adjournment and to table can be made 
at anv time, and if seconded, must be voted upon immediately without any discus- 
sion of any kind, If voted down, then the Council goes on discussing the original 
business, If passed, the Council adjourns immediately and the motion under dis- 
cussion becomes old business to be finished at the next meeting. A motion to 
table means that the motion is put into old business and held over until next 
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meeting as unfinished business. To table is often used to clear the floor of a 
lengthy discussion which had better be postponed until the next meeting. The 
President must run the meeting. Allow only one person to speak at a time. Raise 
your voice or use a gavel, if necessary, but you must control the discussion and 
have only one person speaking at a time. 


INSTRUCTIONS USED BY THE EVANSTON TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL 


Another method by which the Council member may become more effi- 
cicnt in the conduct of his duties and at the same time add to the sucess of 
the Council meetings is that provided by the Evanston Township High School 
of Evanston, Illinois. Each new member is given a brief resumé of the purpose 
of the Council and how it operates. A copy of this mimeographed informa- 


tion follows. 
In order that the members of Central Council may understand the functions 
and operation of that organization, a word of explanation may be in order. 
Central Council is made up of representatives from the Councils, of all eleven 
home rooms. Its personnel includes an equal number of under-classmen and upper- 
classmen, as explained in the Pilot. The presiding officer of Central Council is the 
executive President of the senior class. Its Secretary, Treasurer, and Sergeant-at- 


Arms are elected by the members from the Council] membership. 


The Council usually meets in the Conference Room at 7:45 a. M. sharp on 
alternate Wednesday mornings, with special meetings called as needed. All meet- 
ings are announced the preceding morning in the Daily Bulletin. Members should 
sign out of their home rooms before the meetings in order to avoid being marked 
absent. It is the responsibility of every home-room President to discuss with his 
Room Director the business of each Council meeting and to bring before his home- 
room Council such matters as may be referred to that body. In addition, he should 
be alert to bring to Central Council from his home-room Council any suggestions 
which may concern the school as a whole. 

Central Council] is a two-way-action organization. Any pupil in school may 
present suggestions to the administration via his own home-room Council ard 
thence through Central Council. The administration may likewise refer matters 
to Central Council for discussion and recommendation. Often such matters are, 
in turn, referred to the respective home-room Councils before Central Council 
comes to a decision. 

Central Council is a legislative body and thus makes recommendations either 
to the Room Councils or to the administration or to both, if it seems advisable. 
Accordingly, the Central Council makes suggestions for the welfare of the student 
body as a whole. Such suggestions originating in the administration, in the home: 
room Councils, or in an individual member of Central Council should first be 
presented in writing to a sub-committee of Central Council, which will late: 
make a full and informative presentation to Central Council as a whole. This 
committee of six consists of a Central Council Freshman, a Sophomore, a Junior, 
and a Senior elected by the Council, together with the presiding officer of the 
Council and the Chairman of Student Activities. 

To obtain a clear cut idea of the Central Council and its relationships, think 
of our well-established civic forms. For example: the Central Council is some- 
thing like the national Congress; the home-room Councils are somewhat similar 
to the state legislatures, and the Faculty Committee on Student Activities repre- 
sents the executive and judicial phases. Our government, you should recall, has 
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three major phases: executive, legislative, and judicial. It is all of these workin, 
together and by checking each other which produce our democracy, The more we 
use the same forms in our school practice, the better we shall understand govern- 


ment in general. 
It should be remembered, too, that the preceding Councils over a number of 


years have faced the same problems and have initiated practices and customs 
which time has tested and found to be good. The place and the responsibilities 
of the Central Council have been the result of a gradual growth under student 
leadership and participation. 


THE ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Everything should, in so far as possible, be carefully planned for each 
meeting. An outline of all matters to be brought before the Council should 
be prepared. These items should be arranged in the order that they are to be 
considered by the Council. All necessary information for action on the various 
items scheduled should be at hand when the Council meets. With these factors 
in mind, it can readily be seen that a program of deliberative, unostentatious, 
yet certain and definite, guidance is essential if the Council is to function 
efiectively. The officers should be familiar with parliamentary procedure and 
should follow it at least in its simpler steps. The President must be familiar 
with the usual form of calling a meeting to order and of acknowledging an 
address to the chair. He must understand that the responsibility rests on him 
to hold discussion to the business in hand, and that it aids in the approach 
to a solution to the problem under consideration, through the prescribed 
order of business in a confident, unhesitating manner. 

The following is the order of business used by organizations of many 
kinds: 

1. Meeting called to order by the President 
. Roll Call by the Secretary 
. Minutes of the preceding meeting read by the Secretary 
. Reports of committees 
Communications and announcements 
. Unfinished business 
. New business 
. Adjournment 

If the meeting is the first held by the Council, then item four, reports 
of committees, will become appointment of committees. These naturally 
should have been carefully chosen by the President before the meeting, in 
conference with the Adviser and the Executive Committee. The policy of 
waiting until the meeting, looking over the audience, and making the appoint- 
ment at that time is one which cannot be condoned. In large schools it is 
very often the practice of appointing only the chairman of each committee 
end then with him in conference with the Adviser and the Executive Com- 
mittee, the President appoints the other members of the committee. Member- 
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ship on certain committees in some schools is determined by seniority. This 1s 
true in the Hamtramck, Michigan, High School. Also in this school each 
representative on the Council serves on at least one committee. 

As the school year draws to a close, the amount of “unfinished business” 
will of necessity require more time than it did earlier in the year. Care 
should be taken during the year so that there is no unnecessary piling up of 
work for the last few meetings of the year. Committees must be urged to 
work expeditiously and to perform their work promptly. Oftentimes much 
of the rush of “unfinished business” at the end of the term is due to procras- 
tination on the part of the committee. The President and his Executive 
Committee will be wise if they, indirectly at least, see that committees perform 
their work in a reasonable amount of time and make their reports so that the 


Council may act upon them. 


A GUIDE FOR COMMITTEES 

The Council of the Calvin Coolidge High School of Washington, D. C., 

has prepared a series of instructions in outline form as a guide to committees. 

Mimeographed copies of these instructions are given to each member of all 
committees for study. The following is a copy of the guide. 


I. Time 
A. Provide suflicient time; during school, if possible 
B. Have first meeting soon after appointment 
C. Schedule meetings frequently enough to get report made up 


The Chairman 

A. Consult with President and Adviser 

B. Know purpose of committee 

C. Know members of committee and their sections 

D. Attempt to foresee problems in activity, lay out possible solutions, 
secure materials and helps 

E. Be able to adapt program to circumstances quickly 

Meetings 

A. Set time when all can attend 

B. Check on attendance of members 

C. Appoint a Secretary 

D. Present problem; begin discussion 

E. Record definite action when taken 

F. Prepare visual aids; use blackboard, etc., to make points clear 

G. Put report in written form 

H. Give copy to President and Adviser 

I. Set time for next meetings 

J. Consider suggestions from Adviser and President 

K. Revise report for further meetings 

Presentation of report to Council meeting 

A. Chairman read in loud, clear voice and explain written report 

B. Consider comment of students sympathetically and keep record 

C. Present for action after amendments have been made or take back to 
committee for further discussion 
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7. Consult members of faculty and others promptly for help and advice 
VI. Members of committee 

A. Must assume responsibility 

B. Attend meetings promptly 

C. Voice opinions freely 

D. Ask home room and others about problems 


NEARING THE END OF THE SCHOOL TERM 


The amount of “unfinished business” to come before the last few meetings 
o: the Council can be regulated to a considerable extent by the amount of 
“new business” entered into in the meetings. New business that carries over 
to future meetings should, if at all possible, not be taken up by the Council 
in its last sessions. Every precaution should be taken to guard against the hasty 
consideration of measures in the closing sessions of the Council as much 
as during earlier sessions. There are no legitimate excuses to be offered for 
measures hastily passed in the dying days of a Council. Measures should be 
iatroduced in the earlier meetings of the Council so that there is ample time 
remaining in the school term for their careful consideration and evaluation. 

Student Council meetings offer an excellent opportunity for training in 
systematic and sustained discussion of school problems vital to the students. 
As a general rule there is little value derived from meetings unless the program 
is pre-arranged and well worked out. If the members know in advance what 
most of the subjects of discussion will be, and they think about these subjects 
and get the reactions of their constituents before the meeting, then and only 
then, can the discussions be really meaningful and purposeful. Only under 
such circumstances are the Council deliberations likely to result in the im- 
provement of the situation at hand. These meetings, if properly planned and 
conducted, provide excellent exercise in co-operate thinking and will guard 
ayainst the all too-frequent practice of “voting with the crowd.” Discussion 
will not bring conclusive interpretations, satisfactory understandings, or desir- 
able actions, unless it is persistent, controlled, planned, continuously held to a 
specific problem until co-operative agreements have been reached.’ 


RECORDING THE MINUTES 


The following excerpts taken from a recast of the minutes of meetings 
of the Senior High School Council, Washington, Pennsylvania, present some 
idea of the type of discussion and action as well as the method of recording 
the Council meetings and keeping the student body informed. A careful 
record of the proceedings of the meetings should be kept. They should be well- 
written—legibly, systematically, comprehensively, but succinctly, and ac- 
curately. They should be dated and kept in chronological order. They should 


‘Talking it Through,’ a publication of the National Association of Secondary+School Principals, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 15 cents. Page 10. This 70-page pamphlet contains 
several chapters of excellent material that will be helpful to the Adviser. 
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be kept in such a manner as to give facility for quick reference. In some 
instances, as for example in Washington, Pennsylvania, High School, the 
minutes are mimeographed after each meeting and copies are distributed at 
the next home-room metings for discussion and reference, as well as for the 
purpose of keeping the student body informed concerning the Council delib- 


erations. 


Washington, Pennsylvania, Senior High School 


December 1, 1943 

The sixth regular meeting of the Student Council of Washington High School 
was held Wednesday, December 1, during the fifth period. The meeting was called 
to order by the President, Joe Falvo, 

A discussion on Amendment One to the Constitution was held. The main 
speakers in favor of the amendment were Felix Kozol, Jean Fry, and Kenny 
Pickering. The speakers for the opposition were Sarah Fisher, Bill Ross, Joanne 
Rowland, and Myron Weiner. Joe O’Brien and Skip Carter also took part as 
neutral commentators. After further discussion, the roll was read and a record 
of home-room decisions was made. Several home rooms did not vote until later. 
When the votes were counted, the amendment was passed by a two-thirds ma- 
jority of the entire number of home rooms. 

Committee reports were given. The Organization Committee reported that 
they are still receiving Applications for Charters. The Finance Committee re- 
ported that they are assisting with the ticket sales of the Senior Play. They also 
are helping to check Activity Ticket payments, and plan to work on Activity 
Tickets for the remainder of the school year. The Publicity Committee reported 
they are handling the publicity for the Senior Play and asked that if any one 
wanted publicity for a dance in the high school they are willing to co-operate 
with them. The Social Committee reported that they are planning a Wash-Hi 
Skating Party, December 8, for the purpose of raising money for the Student- 
Council Fund. Tickets will be sold through the home rooms. The tickets were 
then issued to the home-room Presidents. Joe Falvo asked for full coopera- 
tion of the Council to make the skating party a success. Nancy Booth, chairman 
of the School Spirit Committee, read a letter received from Lieutenant Hind- 
man, Chaplain of the U.S.S. Denver, thanking the Council. A copy of this letter 
will be sent to all home rooms. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 
May 3, 1944 

The sixteenth regular meeting of the Student Council was held on May 3, 
during the sixth period. The meeting was called to order by the President, Dusty 
Reigel. 

Opinions of the home rooms on Amendment II to the Constitution were dis- 
cussed. Ray Young voiced the opinion that some of the complaints concerning the 
qualifications for Treasurer were centered around the fact that the holder of this 
office, as well as the Secretary, had to be from the commercial department and 
that some students were not in favor of this. Presdent Reigel pointed out that 
it was necessary to have a capable person of the commercial department who 
would be able to take over the office of Secretary in case of the Secretary’s ab- 
sence. The amendment was then brought up for vote. It was ratified by a two- 
thirds vote of the Council after each home room was called upon to cast a vote. 
Vice-President Swede Thomas was called upon to give a report on how 
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preparations for the Student Court are progressing. Dusty Reigel urged that the 
Student Court get under way even though no immediate set-up for enforcement 
could be arranged. Swede Thomas said that it may be possible to hold the first 
trinl two weeks from the date of this Council meeting. 

The Activities Room Committee gave a report on the prices for furnishings 
of this room. President Reigel asked that a blueprint of the arrangements of the 
room be submitted at the next meeting. 

Qualification of home-room Presidents were brought up for discussion. One 
of those suggested by the members was that the President should take an oath of 
office which he would be willing to live up to. The President should be interested, 
alert, and should possess qualities of initiative, leadership, and scholarship. A 
means of impeachment was also discussed but it will be decided by the Executive 
Board whether trials of impeachment shall ever come about. Patsy Nicoletla 
suggested that Council members should be put under the Court system for ab- 
senteeism and lack of performance of duty as a Council member. This sugges- 
tion was favored by the Council. Another qualification suggested was that of 
honor. The list of qualifications will be examined by the Executive Board and 
qualifications will either be added or subtracted from the list. 

Information concerning the coming elections was given. On May twelfth 
half-hour home-room period will be given in order that home rooms may elect 
their delegates to the Convention. Two delegates will be selected at this time, 
preferably a boy and a girl. On the fifteenth or sixteenth, a Convention will take 
place at which time nominees for the Executive Offices of the Council shall be 
elected. Campaigning dates and the official election dates will be announced soon. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 


May 18, 1944 

The seventeenth regular meeting of the Student Council was held on May 18, 
during the first period. The meeting was called to order by the President of the 
Student Council, Dusty Reigel, after which a Roll Call was taken by the Secre- 
tary, Sara Fisher. 

Chairman of the Activities Room, Lucille Hammers, submitted the plan for 
the furniture arrangement of the Activities Room. The Handbook Committee is 
working to complete the plans for the Handbook. 

Suggestions were made as to what offenses would be tried before the Student 
Court. These offenses were listed on the board. 

Betty Ratson, Chairman of the Social Committee, reported that the recom- 
mendations of the Social Committee were ready to be presented to the Council. 
Each Council member was given a copy of the revised recommendations and was 
asked to take the recommendations to his home room for discussion, 

The minutes of the Nominating Convention were then read by Sara Fisher. 
President Reigel then told the Council that the delegates would be in charge of 
the election in their home rooms. He read the instructions. 

Qualifications for home-room President were discussed, Betty Batson sub- 
mitted the following qualifications with their definitions. In order to be elected 
President of a home room and so serve on the Student Council a student should 
possess the following qualities: 

1. Leadership—He should be able to lead important discussions in the home 
room and also take an active part on a Committee in the Council. 

2. Initiative—Ability to carry a project to completion, Using original ideas and 
methods, is important to the Council. 

3. Scholarship—So that there is no danger of Council work interfering with the 
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promotion ot a member, he should maintain a satisfactory average in his 

studies. 

Interest—Before a student can become an active member of the Council, he 

must first be interested in Council activities and in general the activities of 

the whole school. 

Honor—He should consider it a privilege to be elected President and should 

have enough honor to attend scheduled meetings and uphold the Council. 

An Oath of Office will be taken by those elected. Each shall be expected to live 

up to that oath of the Council. In case a member proves harmful to the Coun- 

cil, shows lack of interest, or any other of the above mentioned qualities, he 
will be tried for impeachment by the Student Court. If found guilty, the 

Council member will be expelled by vote of the Council. The meeting was then 

adjourned. 
June 24, 1944 

The first regular meeting of the new Student Council of Washington High 
School was held Thursday, June 24th, the fifth period. The meeting was called 
to order by the President, after which the flag salute was given, and the roll 
called. 

The President then asked for any suggestions from members of the Council. 
Myron Weiner gave some information to the Council concerning its operation and 
summer projects. It was pointed out that the Council should stay intact during 
the summer. Some things considered for attention were: Victory Corps, Parent- 
Teacliers Association, Lost and Found, and the committees, including: 

Organizations working with home-room period programs 

Social—free dances and school parties 

Assembly—Schedules for assemblies, seating in assembly, installation, ini- 

tiation 

School Spirit—Student Court, school letters, ete. 

Finance—Activities tickets, newspaper, and yearbook 

Publications—School Handbook 

The time for summer meetings was discussed, the final date decided upon 
being five Wednesdays, three weeks apart, beginning with June 16. 

It was suggested that instead of dividing into six committees it would prove 
more satisfactory to have two definite projects and have them done well. The 
Handbook and a Finance Committee for preparing the Activities Tickets were 
considered the most important projects. 

The following people form the committees: 
Handbook: Felix Kozol, Betty Glantzer, Myron Weiner, Anna Doupe, Nancy 
Booth, Kenny Pickering, Lois Pilan, and Harold Day; Chairman—Jack Dunn. 
Finance—Joe O’Brien, Ray Young, Jack Eagen, Jack Curren, Bill Spriggs, Dick 
Gilson, Clara Posa, Patsy Cimina, Lucille Hammers, Jean Miller, and Bill Ross; 
Chairman—Lois Gray. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 


“I believe in Democracy because it releases the energies of every hu- 
man being.”—Woodrow Wilson. 





“The tyranny of a prince in an aligarchy is not so dangerous to the 
public welfare as the apathy of a citizen in a democracy.”—Montesquieu. 


“Demccracy is based upon the conviction that there are extraordinary 
possibilities in ordinary people.”"—Harry Emerson Fosdick. 

















CHAPTER IX 


Co-operative Relations Between Students and School Staff 


Witnovut a Dovsr, the relationships that exist between the school staff 
and the students of the school determine to a very large extent the success of 
the operation of the Student Council. If these relationships are harmonious 
and co-operative; if the faculty, and especially the Adviser, have a sympathetic 
understanding of student life; if the students have confidence in the ability 
of the Adviser to assist them in their work; and if advice, when it is given to 
the students is given as suggestions rather than as “musts,” then one can 
almost without exception, find the Council functioning efficiently. Under 
such an environment the Council will be able to function in a democratic way 
and students will gain valuable experience in living in a democratic school 


community. 


SURVEYING THE FIELD 


It can readily be seen that the selection of the Adviser is of real con- 
sequence. If the Principal feels that he has no one on his faculty sufficiently 
capable to make a success of the Council and that he himself does not have 
sufficient time to devote to the Council to assure its success, it were better that 
the organization of a Council be postponed until a capable Adviser is available. 


The Principal of a large high school probably should not undertake to act 
as Sponsor of tne Student Council because there are so many duties and obliga- 
tions required of him, not only in connection with the administration of affairs 
within the school, but because of his position in the community, that it is 
impossible for him to devote the necessary time and energy to the task of su- 
pervising the Council. 


The development of a capable Adviser might be achieved by a series of 
faculty-study groups during the school year. A number of faculty meetings 
might be built around the topic, Student Council. During these meetings a 
careful study of the whole field could be made. Following this an Adviser 
could be selected and plans developed for organizing a Council. Such a plan 
would have a three-fold benefit—it would tend to show who the best person 
on the faculty is for this work; that person would have become familiar with 
Council operation, and the other faculty members would likewise be familiar 
with Council operation and thus have a more sympathetic understanding of 
student participation in the affairs of the school. 


SELECTING THE ADVISER 


An examination of Constitutions shows that in the majority of the cases, 
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the Principal selects the Adviser. The number selected generally depends upon 
the size of the student body. In most cases only one Adviser is appointed. Like- 
wise, there are not very many schools that have more than two Advisers. 
The general tendency seems to be for the Principal to delegate this Advisership 
to his faculty. However, in a number of cases, the Principal acts in this 
capacity. In a number of other cases he selects a teacher to assist. In most 
of these cases, the teacher has the major responsibility for the Council—the 
Principal being available as a regular Adviser when the occasion demands 
his acting in that capacity. In a few schools an additional teacher Adviser is 
appointed for each committee of the Council. Her duties consist of working 
with a particular committee as such and seldom, if ever, with the Council 
as a/whole. 

In selecting a faculty member to serve as Adviser of the Student Council, 
the Principal should take plenty of time for observing the attitude of the stu- 
dents toward the different teachers, not only in the classroom, but in the corri- 
dors, assembly, gymnasium or athletic field. There are teachers who acquire a 
cheap flamboyant popularity with certain sets of students, but the Principal 
must look for something deeper than this. He must discriminate between this 
type of popularity and genuine, lasting respect for a capable, level-headed, sin- 
cere, and sympathetic teacher. If possible, the teacher selected for Adviser 
should be well-versed in parliamentary procedure, although it would be better 
to waive this qualification than the personal qualities. 

After a teacher has been selected and has accepted appointment as Spon- 
sor, the Principal should not consider that he is relieved of further respon- 
sibility in the matter. He must make sure that the smooth functioning of 
all departments of government and that co-operation of officers and members 
with the Sponsor upholds his judgment. If he finds that his judgment has 
been faulty, he must immediately set about making a substitution. Usually, 
a capable, congenial Sponsor may be found in every school without difficulty. 


APPOINTING THE ADVISER 

The appointment of the Adviser has, for many years, been a subject of 
much discussion. While always in the past the preponderance of selections for 
this office has been made by the Principal, yet there have been many educators 
who have advocated that the selection be made by the student body or the 
Council members. One seems to be safe in making the generalization that it 
is the consensus of administrators and teachers that the Principal should 
make the selection. In a number of instances where the Principal makes the 
selection, the-Council has been delegated the power of approval. While a study 
ot Constitutions and of reports from Councils shows that the Principal, in 
most cases, makes the appointment, there are instances in which the Council, 
the student body, or the the faculty makes the appointment. In some schools 
the Assistant Principal automatically becomes the Adviser. 
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THE ADVISER’S DUTIES 


By and large, the Adviser has full supervision of all the activities of the 
Council. He attends all the meetings of the Council. In fact, in many schools 
no Council meeting can be legally held unless the Adviser or his representative 
is present. He also in many instances supervises special school events. Where 
the control of the finances of the school organizations come under the con- 
trol of the Council, he generally supervises these activities. Quite often, 
however, a school that has a commercial department will relieve the Adviser 
cf the major responsibilities by having a commercial teacher supervise these 
activities. While many school administrators have not yet been convinced 
that the students should have charge of the school finances, it is interesting 
to note the trend of thought and action in this matter. More and more, 
the Councils are being delegated financial responsibilities. It would seem that 
students can do this work successfully if efficient checking and auditing devices 
are used. In the opinion of many Principals, those schools which do net 
permit students to handle the money acquired by the school through extra- 
curriculum activities, are missing an excellent opportunity to furnish practical 
business training and to provide for the development of character, leadership, 
citizenship, and service. 

QUALITIES OF A GOOD ADVISER 

Regardless of the manner in which the choice of Sponsor is made, great 
care should be exercised in the selection. If the Constitution of the Student 
Council provides that the Principal shall be the Adviser, the Principal should 
make sure that he is well fitted to act in that capacity. Some excellent 
Principals are not particularly successful in dealing directly with students. 
Their success lies in their executive ability translated into administration 
through adult intermediaries. But such Principals are the exception. A Student- 
Council Adviser must be one who is able to meet the students on their own 
level without condescension, and who is congenial without being unduly 
familiar. He must possess the happy faculty of being acceptable to the students 
in direct contact with them. This is more important for this office than exec- 
utive ability or knowledge of parliamentary law. 

The Principal should carefully note the reaction of the Council members 
to his presence at their meetings and to his comments and suggestions. He 
should be especially sensitive to the effect of his veto of some legislative en- 
actment of the Council. If his presence causes embarrassment and a lack of 
initiative on the part of the pupils, if there is a tendency to place too great a 
dependence upon his opinions and the part he takes in shaping the course 
of action, or if keen resentment is shown upon his negation of some course 
of action desired by the Council, the Principal should cast about for a sub- 
stitute or successor who possesses the necessary qualifications of a sympathetic 
Adviser. In all probability such a successor could be found in the person of 
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a well-liked teacher, who could act as the Principal's assistant and save the 
situation without necessitating a change in the Constitution. If the Principal 
decides that it would be wise to withdraw entirely from the supervision of 
the Council, the Constitution should be amended to delegate the office of 
Adviser to the Assistant Principal or his appointee. 

Before undertaking the duties of Adviser of the Student Council, the 
Principal should devote considerable time to introspection. He should con- 
sider his own qualifications as punctiliously and with a judgment as unbiased 
as if he were weighing those of various other candidates for the office. As a 
matter of fact, he should compare not his scholastic attainments, his. admin- 
istrative skill, nor his expertness in parliamentary procedure, but his ability 
to win and hold the confidence of the students throughout a close association, 
and his adroitness in guiding them to right decisions in their counsels, with 
similar qualities in persons who, within the range of possibility, might be 
called upon to assume the responsibility. He should realize that if he, or 
another Adviser, possesses in a sufficient degree an aptitude for bringing 
student opinion to his point of view, it would never be necessary to exert his 
power of absolute veto. Even the most inexperienced Principal can readily 
understand that it is better to take all precautions in avoiding an issue than 
to be forced to take this extreme measure—the last resort when diplomacy 
has failed. 

Although the Principal holds the power of veto, it is not necessary for him 
to veto acts passed while he is present in meeting, since this would cause 
embarrassment. Rather, he should consider the matter in private and report 
his reasons in writing. Some administrators feel that a faculty Sponsor who 
tries to show pupils the reasonableness or inadvisability of a specific action 
can obviate the necessity of vetoes. In many schools the veto power has never 
been exercised. 


CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING THE WORK OF AN ADVISER 

The following list of items, together with an elaboration of each, has 
been prepared by Dr. Edgar G. Johnston, Professor of Education, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, as a test for a Club Sponsor. This test used with the author’s 
permission might well become not only a check list for use in the selection 
cf a Council Adviser but more particularly as a check list for use in the evalu- 
ation of the Council itself in respect to the contribution made by the Council 
Adviser to the success or lack of success of the Council during a school year. 
1. Does he really like to associate with boys and girls of high-school age? 

A sympathetic interest in boys and girls ought to be expected of every teacher. 
It is absolutely indispensable to success in the informal relationship of club work. 
2. Does he enlist the confidence of boys and girls? A teacher may sincerely 
like boys and girls and yet be so out of touch with the points of view, the inter- 
ests, and the prejudices of modern youth as to make impossible the free, natural, 
and unconstrained relationship which is essential to club success. Fortunateiy 
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this is pretty well within the power of the Sponsor to develop. Youth is usuatly 
quite responsive to sincere interest in its problems and an attempt to see its point 
of view. 

3. Is he keenly interested in the world around him? The “insatiable curi- 
osity” which drove the elephant child through numerous difficulties to ultimate 
success is a quality essential to the make-up of any successful teacher. If the 
club is to develop a constructive program expanding interest and increasingly 
educational activities, the Sponsor must be keenly alive to the significant events 
happening around him every day. 

4. Has he contagious enthusiasm? Enthusiasm is likely to be a corollary of 
intelligent curiosity. The Sponsor who is not the least bit “excited” about the 
things the club is doing is not likely to prove a stimulating companion and leader 
to the group. Enthusiasm is a flame which kindles from contact with a glowing 
interest. A word of warning seems necessary. Flames must always be kept under 
control. An unbalanced and unintelligent enthusiasm may do a great deal of 
damage. 

5. Does he seek to become expert in some of the fields of activity in which 
the club is engaged? Obviously a Sponsor with keen interest and enthusiasm 
and a desire to render service to boys and girls can offer much to them as he 
learns with the group. At the same time, a fund of knowledge and sound expe- 
rience commands the respect of members and constitutes a distinct asset to the 
club Sponsor, 

6. Is he able to give constructive suggestions for activities in the club? Of a 
certain camp counselor, it was said by one of the boys, “He seems to radiate 
ideas.” The difference between a lukewarm attitude and an enthusiastic interest 
on the part of the club members may be simply the difference of a club Sponsor 


who thinks of “something new” when interest flags or who can suggest a construc- 


tive outlet for super-abundant energy. 
7. ds he able to guide without dictation? This is a corollary of the previous 


test. A Sponsor who has many good ideas but is too insistent upon seeing them 
carried out in his way may hinder rather than encourage pupil growth. The Spon- 
sor must be able to keep hands off to the extent that pupils may learn by organ- 
izing, planning, and executing. If the Sponsor isn’t able with perfect good humor 
to see his suggestions modified or disregarded, he had better not make them. 

8. Has he ability to plan systematically? Organization is important if learn- 
ing is to be assured in classroom situations, It is much more important for the 
Adviser in the informal club group. He will, of course, not deprive officers and 
committees of the growth and experience which come from planning for the work 
of the club. As guide and Adviser he must see the need of planning and under- 
stand how to do it in order to help officers and committees in this important fune- 
tion of theirs. To make a club successful, it is necessary that many members are 
kept working with enthusiasm and initiative; it is quite as necessary to make 
sure that their various efforts are co-ordinated and not frittered away in a vari- 
ety of unrelated or conflicting activities. They must be directed toward some 
common goal if the progress of the club is to continue uniformly and construc- 
tively. 


9. Is he willing to give time and thought to making the club work a suc- 


cess? A Sponsor cannot make a success of club work if his attitude is one of 
“punching the time clock.” A club hike may crowd out an afternoon of golf, or an 
evening meeting with club leaders may replace a trip to the movies. If the club 
Sponsor does not feel that the time invested with his club is paying rich divi- 
dends, he is not likely to make a success of his sponsorship. 
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10. Js he democratic in spirit? Is he as keenly interested in the inconspicu- 
ous pupil or the one from a poor family as he is in the school leader or the 
soically prominent? One of the rare opportunities which the sponsorship presents 
is that of developing the powers which lie latent in every individual. The club 
should afford every pupil an opportunity for growth. 

11. Has he a sense of humor? No single characteristic will be a greater 
asset to the club Sponsor than the ability to see a joke even when it is on himse!f. 
He must be able to endure the exuberance of youth and its occasional silliness 
without becoming annoyed. With a group of lively adolescents, there are times 
when both the furniture and the Sponsor’s nerves must be built of solid oak, built 


to stand wear and tear. 

12. Js he able to find his chief satisfaction in pupil growth and not in ea- 
pressed appreciation of his efforts? There will be many occasions when pupils and 
parents may recognize with sincere gratitude the development club activity has 
fostered, but the real reward of club work will come in seeing the retiring pupil 
develop confidence; the awkward, cleverness; and the individualist, co-operation. 





“This committee believes that it is a primary function of education 
in America to train students for effective citizenship in a democracy. We 
believe further that this function can be performed effectively only when 
the school organization is itself democratic in nature, employing the co- 
operation of all those who are vitally concerned with the learning process. 

“Democracy in student organization does not mean thrusting the 
student into areas where specialized training is required and forcing him 
to make decisions or elect the required specialist by popular vote. His area 
of participation, like that of any democratic elector, is in the field of 
larger, unspecialized, policy determination. Yet it is the almost united 
opinion of authorities in this field that programs of student partcipation 
in school government must be truly indigenous. They must grow out of 
the life and needs of the school, not be superimposed from above. 

“Nothing good is gained, and much may be lost, by establishing the 
forms of democracy but withholding its reality. The students are not de- 
ceived by such subterfuges. To accomplish any real learning of democracy 
we must give students meaningful responsibilities and privileges. These 
should be clearly delimited and defined in the Charter of government. 
They should be complete and unabridged within the limits so established. 
Provision should be made for their gradual extension as students are 
ready for greater challenges to citizenship. Above all, students should 
never have cause for suspicion that their powers are not real, within the 
areas clearly stated in the Constitution."—Democracy in Action. Michi- 


gan State Department of Public Instruction. 














CHAPTER X 


Student Council Projects 


A Srupent Councit that has been granted the right by Constitution of 
participation in the management of the school does not, as a rule, directly 
undertake or sponsor, as an organization, any kind of projects. Its supervision 
of various enterprises is carried on vicariously through committees and clubs 
and organizations whose authority is derived from legislation enacted by the 
Student Council. The financial problem, which usually. determines whether 
or not a project may be launched, is solved in a variety of ways discussed in 
the chapter on finance. Various schemes for raising money to supply their 
needs are employed by the clubs and other associations with the approval of 
the Council within the limits prescribed by Council legislation or by the ad- 
ministration of the school. Projects other than those dealing with financial 
matters are handled by direct delegation from the Council. Those affecting 
the entire school are managed by committees, either standing or special, ap- 
pointed by the Council or its executives, while those affecting some special 
group become the responsibility of that group. 

Many Student Councils, however, do not enjoy the privilege of complete 
participation in the administration of the affairs of the school. Money is not 
provided for the operation of the student government, and the other organiza- 
tions of the school are not under its control. These Student Councils are under 
obligation to raise money not only for the functioning of their own organiza- 
tion, but often, also, for the use of other departments and groups within the 
school. More likely than not, they are compelled to put forth their efforts for 
the achievement of certain ends in direct competition with other organizations 
of the school. It is evident, then, that to Councils whose participation in gov- 
ernment is restricted and whose every accomplishment must be secured either 
by being first to enter the field or through successful rivalry, projects are a 
matter of deep concern. 

From a report compiled by a committee of graduate students of Professor 
Fretwell’, a frequency list of Student Council activities in sixty-eight high 
schools was obtained. One hundred thirteen separate and distinct activities, 
fully eighty-five per cent of which could be properly termed projects, appear 
on this list. First is the publication of a handbook, a project undertaken by 
thirty-one of the sixty-eight Councils. Twenty-one Councils appointed com- 
mittees to supervise the lunchrooms; fifteen appointed assembly committees; 
fourteen had traffic committees; thirteen provided library committees; eleven 
Councils took charge of the school equipment, and the same number main- 
tained order in study halls; the school annual was published by nine Councils; 
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four maintained book exchanges; and four Councils carried on lost and 
found departments’. These are but a few of the leading activities carried on 
by the schools included in the survey. Of the one hundred thirteen activities 
not one was a project for the purpose of raising money. 

It is difficult to discriminate between the duties and responsibilities of 
Student Councils and the projects which they sponsored. At least, it seemed 
to be impossible to draw a sharp line between the two. Activities which are 
designated as duties of the Student Council in some schools are listed as projects 
of others. In the main the following activities are generally specified as fixed 
responsibilities of the Student Council: welcoming new students; directing 
the honor system; crusading against absence and tardiness; sponsoring plays, 
picture shows, and ball games; taking charge of welfare work; promoting bet- 
ter school spirit; increasing community interest in school activities; enacting 
and executing laws; handling all interschool relations; making rules for earn- 
ing school letters; awarding letters in all activities; appointing fire chiefs and 
conducting fire drills; proctoring halls and cafeterias; harmonizing student 
activities; chartering of clubs; taking charge of philanthropic and social affairs; 
collecting and disbursing funds; maintaining scholarship funds; appointing 
committees; trying acts of dishonor; taking charge of athletics; and keeping 


a scrapbook record of all school events. 
TYPES OF PROJECTS 


School Dances 

In the survey conducted by the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, the activity appearing most frequently as a project of the Student 
Council was that of sponsoring school dances. In some schools dancing is 
still a bone of contention, especially in rural communities where it is looked 
upon with disfavor. The young people in these schools are invariably anxious 
to be permitted to hold school dances, but the Principals and Sponsors are not 
willing to brook the displeasure of the patrons by granting permission for the 
Student Councils to add social dancing to the list of activities. In some cases 
considerable friction exists between Council members and the Sponsor on this 
very score. 

To the young people who have appealed for advice in regard to seeking 
ways and means of over-ruling the veto of Sponsor or Principal in this matter, 
there can be only one answer: All the authority vested in the Student Council 
is derived from the Principal, and his veto or that of his vicar is absolute and 
final. The Principal owes his allegiance through the mediating agents, the 
Superintendent and the Board of Education, to the patrons of the school. 
When the majority of the citizens of a community takes a stand against an 
activity which in the minds of some people raises a moral or religious issue, 
the Principal is in duty bound to respect the wishes of the citizens rather than 
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yield to the demands of the students. In a few schools the controversial subject 
was not whether or not there were to be school dances, but whether or not 
the dances were to be open or closed to out-of-school people. Here also the 
Student Council members should yield gracefully to the decision of the Prin- 
cipal or Sponsor, who is in a position to know better than they which course 


should be adopted. 


Assembly Programs 


Next to the project of arranging for and supervising school dances came 
that of providing assembly programs. A considerable number of Councils 
planned the entire program for each assembly to be held during the year, but 
by far the greater number merely made announcements during the time allot- 
ted on each program for this purpose. Some provided a feature of entertain- 
ment for each program or for certain programs, and others took complete 
charge of one assembly during the year. It is usual in many schools to devote 
one assembly to the demonstration of a Student-Council meeting. This, in the 
opinion of some who have tried it, is likely to be one of the most worth-while 
assemblies of the year. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that the Council can and should 
have a committee which sponsors and arranges the assembly program. A com- 
mittee appointed by the Council under the guidance of a faculty Sponsor may 
canvass the possibilities for programs for a semester or a year in advance. 
Some clubs will wish to present programs which illustrate their activities. 
Departments in the school may wish to furnish information about their work. 
For example, the presentation of Cinderella in French by the students in the 
French classes is much appreciated as entertainment, yet it helps to interpret 
the curriculum. If one believes that some assembly programs should grow 
out of the curriculum and return to the curriculum to enrich it, the Cinderella 
assembly is an excellent example. 

Social science classes may wish to commemorate Washington's Birthday, 
Armistice Day, or some other calendar event. The physical education depart- 
ment may wish to present an assembly at which the basketball coach and 
selected players demonstrate the common fouls and explain their penalties. A 
demonstration of the “fine points” to look for in team play will increase 
pupil’s enjoyment of the game and will almost certainly result in better sports- 
manship on the part of spectators. Similarly instructional assemblies may be 
held for football at which the signals used by officials to signal various types 
of fouls may be explained. 


The school musical organizations may wish to present assemblies at which 
they exhibit their prowess. Dramatic productions, one-act plays prepared by 
the dramatic club, or excerpts from longer plays which, in many schools, are 
presented to the public by the Junior or Senior class, are always well received 
by assembly audiences. In those schools in which the Council possesses funds 
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or controls the extracurriculum finance it will be possible to secure. entertain- 
ing and worth-while programs from commercial agencies which arrange 
itineraries for traveling troupes. Light opera, magicians, marionette shows, 
and lecturers are generally available. Sometimes such programs may be secured 
through the extension division of the state university; at other times they 
may be secured through booking agencies. Commercial programs should never 
comprise a large part of the total, since the assembly program should grow out 
of the life of the school, but they do furnish a variety in the total program 
which cannot be achieved otherwise. 


If an assembly committee of the Council. is to be maximally successful it 
must plan its series of programs well in advance rather than to look about 
each week for a suitable one. The program should be planned for at least one 
month in advance; a semester is better. By duplicating the program for a 
semester and posting it in every room, the program will be known to every- 
one. In addition it may be well to issue a supplementary bulletin, and to 
remind both teachers and pupils through the daily bulletin. 

If the assembly program is to be carried out smoothly, the committee must 
have criteria of performance. These may well include attending rehearsals, for 
example, to see that pupils speak toward the audience in dramatic productions 
or skits, and to time the program. If the program is too long, it must be cut. 
If it is too short, provision must be made for the remaining time. In schools 
which have an orchestra or a band, the musical organization may play during 
the remaining minutes. In other schools the teacher of music may lead the 
school in some of the better popular songs with piano accompaniment. In 
those schools which are fortunate enough to possess a pipe organ, the instru- 
ment may be used effectively to utilize time at the end of programs as well 
as to lend dignity to the time consumed in entering and leaving the hall. 

Criteria may also be developed for the character of the performance, variety 
of assemblies, and conduct in assemblies. Student monitors, under commission 
from the Council, may assist in seating students and in recommending that 
those whose behavior is not exemplary should be excluded until their conduct 
improves. 

If a committee on assemblies has representatives from all classes, the 
younger members may grow into their responsibilities as the Seniors are 
graduated, Coaching by the faculty Sponsor will enable students to preside at 
assemblies or to announce the programs. The announcer at the assembly 
should tell the audience what the purpose of the program is, if this has not 
already been done. 

At the end of the year an Awards Assembly may well be held. At this 
assembly all awards for the year are presented, rather than distributed piece- 
meal throughout the year. Such an assembly is always effective. If the Council 
sets up criteria for awarding letters, pins, or insignia, and then presents the 
awards, the program will be doubly effective. 
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Emphasis is placed upon the principle that the school assembly is a per- 
fectly concrete project which can be carried out successfully by a committee of 
the Council. It is a part of the extracurriculum in which students should have 
a share, and which is logically a responsibility of the Council. No school should 
be without assembly programs. No school needs to be without assembly pro- 
grams which reflect the life of the school. Assembly programs planned and 
presented by students, under the guidance of a faculty member, and by com- 
mission from the Council, are inexpensive and satisfying to all students. 


Aid to Board of Education 


Like many parent-teacher associations, a Student Council sometimes acts 
as an auxiliary agency of the board of education. For example, one Council 
purchases material for the bicycle rack, buys material for special classes and 
donates money to aid others, purchases books for the school library, and pro- 
vides scholarship medals. Others spend considerable effort in raising money 
for campus landscaping and for repairs and improvement of the building and 
grounds, all of which rightfully should be taken care of by the school board. 
The purposes are worthy ones; however, the board of education, not the 
Council, should underwrite such expenditures. 

A legitimate method of aiding the school board is employed by many Stu- 
dent Councils in assuming the responsibility for protecting school property 
and equipment from malicious and thoughtless damage by students, and in 
keeping the grounds neat and orderly. In addition to this, many Student 
Councils take special precautions to prevent damage on Hallowe'en. To this 
end, plans are often made for elaborate functions to absorb the attention of 
even the rowdiest students on this night. During the hours when mischief is 
most likely to be perpetuated, an increased student patrol keeps watch over 
the building and grounds. This project is one worthy of wide emulation. 


School Publications 


One of the most ambitious projects to be undertaken by the Student Council 
is the publication of the school newspaper. This is accomplished in different 
ways. The Council having complete participation in the control of school 
affairs appoints, with the advice of the Principal and other faculty members, 
the editors and department managers, and allots the main burden of respon- 
sibility to the journalism department of the school. In this way Student Coun- 
cils direct the committees and groups which are the real working organiza- 
tions. Other Councils with less authority assume full responsibility for the 
publications, and all the actual labor of production is performed by the indi- 
vidual members or committees within the Councils. 

When a school paper is issued weekly, as is frequently the case even in 
small high schools, one may readily comprehend what a heavy burden is be- 
ing carried by the Student Council. When one considers that the Councils 
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often may also be under obligation to publish a handbook and an annual and 
at the same time carry out projects for raising money, one can but marvel at 
their ability to achieve. Taking into consideration that these pupils must also 
maintain satisfactory grades in their courses, administrators should plan to 
distribute extracurriculum work as widely as possible, and make certain that 
the function of the Student Council is to supervise rather than to perform. In 
those schools which have an activity fee, or in which they control the extra- 
curriculum moneys, the Council would quite rightly delegate the responsibility 
for the publications and subsidize them. 


School Cafeteria 

A great deal of variance is shown by Student Councils in regard to the 
school cafeteria. Practically all Councils assist in maintaining order during 
the lunch periods. This is usually accomplished by means of proctors or cafe- 
teria officers who are stationed throughout the cafeteria at places where they 
will be most helpful. For each cafeteria period there is a shift of officers in 
charge of a captain. Some go farther by dismissing the students to the campus 
for the last twenty minutes of the period and taking charge of cleaning and 
straightening up the cafeteria. In inclement weather the officers are in charge 
of the gymnasium to which the students go. 

The Student Councils enjoying full participation in school control have 
a voice in the management of the cafeteria and in arranging the details of 
service. In a few instances the management is extended to cover all business 
transactions connected with the purchase of supplies, overhead cost, the fixing 
of prices, and all estimations of profit and loss. This procedure is questionable, 
since it is properly the responsibility of the board of education. 


Student Day 

A few schools have Student Day. Before enlarging on this project, it would 
be well to say that many schools now consider it unwise. One school had held 
Student Day regularly for several years. Each time the experiment had re- 
sulted satisfactorily, so that the attention of near-by secondary-school principals 
was focused upon it. Then, one year, the Principal failed to take into con- 
sideration the possible effect of a divided student body. Two rival factions 
had developed. When Student Day arrived, and the teachers were absent, as 
is usual on such occasions, the two factions engaged in battle with disastrous 
results. A verification of the reiterated statement that responsibility rests with 
constituted authority, not with delegated authority, was given in the dismissal 
of the Principal. To point the moral, school authorities should be very sure 
of their ground before permitting the observance of Student Day. It must not 
be taken for granted that it will be successful at the present time because it 
was successful the preceding year, or because it has succeeded in other schools. 

A number of schools have reported that they hold annual Student Day. 
The officers of the Student Council in the Pierre S. DuPont High School of 
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Wilmington, Delaware, assume the duties of school executive for one day. 
The Douglass High School (Baltimore, Maryland) Council has provided one 
day in which students take charge of the school. Likewise, the Leetsdale, 
Pennsylvania, High School and the Fullerton, Nebraska, High School each 
have a Student-Government Day. 

A slight deviation from this procedure is that used by the Magnolia High 
School of Matewan, West Virginia. It is the custom of this school to allow 
the senior class five or six privileges during the last semester. Several years 
ago Senior Day was established as one of these privileges. On this day teachers 
and administrators exchange places with the students. Any student wishing 
to teach a particular class or to perform a certain duty about the school goes 
to that particular person and has him sign a card giving the Senior permission 
to perform that function during the Senior Day. A general supervisor is elected 
by the class. At noon a meeting of the Seniors is held for the purpose of find- 
ing out how each one is progressing in his new position. Most of the students 
look upon Senior Day as “The best thing that has happened in school for a 


long time.” 
High-Home Night 

The Regional High School of Lawrence, Kansas, established an annual 
event known as High-Home Night. Students, faculty, student teachers, alumni, 
parents, seniors, and prospective students attend. Formal invitations are mailed 
to the guests about ten days before the event. The occasion is semi-formal and 
is generally held around the first part of May. The place of the party is un- 
usually attractive — the large and beautifully lighted Memorial Union Building 
of the University of Kansas. The first High-Home Night took the form of a 
banquet — after-dinner speeches and a music program. Due to the large 
growth in attendance, the plan was changed. Upon arriving, the guests are 
greeted by students and faculty. A special program is then presented in which 
a Senior is the master of ceremonies. The program varies from year to year, 
including such activities as solos, musical numbers, talks, and department 
projects. This is followed by refreshments and dancing. The parents and 
teachers usually spend their time becoming better acquainted, and find a great 
deal of interest in the exhibits of student work that are on display throughout 
the room. The planning and preparation for this is in charge of the Student 
Council, assisted by the various departments in the school. Very careful prep- 
aration is made previous to the event. Full co-operation of every student has 
resulted in each of these events being very successful and enjoyable. 


National-Events Program 
The Jarrett Junior High School of Springfield, Illinois, gives special atten- 
tion to national events through special assembly programs, such as Mother’s 
Day programs, safety programs, and Community Chest programs. These pro- 
grams are left to the students to plan, and once in charge, a large number of 
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students participate. One of the Mother’s Day assemblies, to which mothers 
of the students were invited, consisted of large living pictures of mothers and 
children from many lands shown in a large book. As the cover was opened, 
and the pages turned, the pictures were explained. At the conclusion of the 
program roses were distributed to all the mothers and teachers present. A 
Safety Day assembly program took the form of a court in which violators of 
safety rules were tried. The Community Chest assemblies explain what this 
organization is and what it does. One program was of the forum type in 
which eighteen students participated. Each represented afi agency receiving 
aid through the Community Chest. 


Courtesy Week 


Many Councils of high schools have shown extreme interest in the matter 
of courtesy. Councils have set aside a special week known as Courtesy Week ; 
to which they give special emphasis to the matter of courtesy. In many of 1" 
these the Council is very anxious to impress upon the minds of the students a 
that attention to courtesy should be given throughout the year and not only , 
during the special week. The Warwood High School of Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia, annually conducts a Courtesy Week. During this week special assem- 
blies are given and home-room programs are presented. The art department 
makes many posters for distribution in home rooms and in the corridors. Like- 
wise, the Pettingill Junior High School of Lawrence, Massachusetts, annually 
appoints a Council Committee whose duties involve that of planning activities 
that result in the improvement of courtesy; one of their activities is that of a 
providing posters related to this subject for use in the home rooms. 
| 
| 


Student Assistance 


Student Councils of a number of schools have developed plans whereby 
| students serve the school, and in consequence, themselves through a wide range 1 
of activities. The Anderson, Indiana, Junior High School has evolved a i 
‘ student-assistance plan. This school offers seven curriculums. A student wish- 
‘ ing to serve as an assistant may correlate his extracurriculum activities with 
i the work of the course in which he has enrolled, or he may desire to explore 
t other fields. These assistants are classified into three general groups — clerical, 4 
t mechanical, and teacher-supplementary. Assistants whose duties are clerical i 


t perform such work as filing in the office, answering telephone calls, issuing 

)- permits, arranging attendance statistics, taking dictation, and doing typing ne 

is and mimeograph work. Those in the mechanical group may repair lockers or i. 
work as Linotype operators, pressmen, and compositors in the school printing 


laboratory. They operate the motion-picture machine and assist in the care and 
use of machinery and equipment in the school. Assistants in the third group ia 
n- help to administer standardized tests in the lower grades, instruct pupils con- 7 
rs cerning the use of the library, check: class-room and ine dia attendance, 

| give make-up tests, and serve as messengers. 
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This student-assistance plan has as its basis the assumption that there should 
be no authority without willingness to assume responsibility and consequently 
no responsibility without sufficient authority. As a result, pupils selected have 
the opportunity to develop qualities of leadership, self-confidence, and efh- 
ciency. In this school it was found that more than 1,000 students or about 90 
per cent of the entire student body serve in some official capacity. The students 


are very much interested in the project. 


Merit Awards 

Quite a number of Student Councils undertake the project of devising 
merit and point systems. In some instances one or the other of these systems 
have been included in the Constitution. The Central High School of Evans- 
ville, Indiana, through their student government, has the following merit 
system regulating student conduct. This system was developed fifteen years 
ago by the Council when dissatisfaction arose with the old type of detention 
hall. They have drawn up a demerit Constitution with a plan of demerits and 
a statement of the penalties, with loss of citizenship resulting from an excess 
of demerits. When a student gets twenty-one or more demerits, the Prefect 
Court states that this person is “unworthy to enjoy the duties and privileges 
of citizenship in Central High School and is therefore deprived of the follow- 
ing rights for the rest of the semester — attendance at all chapel, class, and 
club meetings, and right of voting on any election, the right to hold any office, 
act as any messenger, or assume any duties.” They are also debarred from 
membership in the school’s two citizenship organizations. Such students are 
under the supervision of a home-room teacher during the daily activity period. 

There is doubt in the minds of many thoughtful persons in secondary- 
school administration concerning the advisability of a demerit or a merit 
system in any school. The system represents a negative control through fear, 
or by living up to an arbitrary code, rather than a positive control built up as 
the unwritten code, or spirit of the school. Probably the best way to develop 
such a positive control is through group discussion and a vital program of 
instruction and activities. For example of merit systems reference is made to 
point systems that have been developed by the Santa Barbara, California, High 
School; Newtonville, Massachusetts, High School; and Central High School 
of Charlotte, North Carolina, and found in Chapter III above. While these 
systems have been developed for limiting activity participation, they serve 
equally well as examples of a usable scheme for making awards. 


Honor Study Hall 
Quite a number of Student Councils report the organization of Honor 
Study Halls within their school. In the William Penn Senior High School 
of York, Pennsylvania, the Council has established rooms of this type. Stu- 
dents may apply for admittance rather than go to the large study halls in the 
auditorium and cafeteria. A President, Vice President, and Secretary are 
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placed in charge. The conditions to which a student must agree are indicated 
in the following mimeographed instructions given to the officers. 


I. Instructions for Presidents 
Call the study hall to order five minutes after the bell has rung. After that time, do 


not admit anyone without a written permit. Should a pupil arrive late without an excuse, 
he must return to his former teacher for an entrance permit. 

Assume general responsibilities for the conduct of the study room. Offending pupils 
should be spoken to. If this fails, secure warning notices from Room 120. As a last resort, 
secure an ejection slip from Room 120. If the offense is too great, a warning is not necessary. 
An ejection slip may be made out immediately. Not more than one warning should be 
sent. If a second one seems necessary, the student should be ejected at once. 

Not more than two pupils are to be given permission to talk (quietly) in the study 
hall at the same time. The person who receives the permission from the President must 
remain standing while talking. As soon as he is seated, he forfeits his right to talk. No 
permission to talk, whatsoever, should be given until ten minutes after the bell. 

Only students registered in the study hall should be permitted to enter the room to 
study unless he has special permission from the Principal or the Director of Activities. No 
pupil may leave the room unless he has received your permission and carries with him a 
properly signed permit. No student is allowed to leave the building from the study room. 

The President should help to keep the study room clean and well-lighted. Lights should 
not be used unless necessary. Eject students who deface the property of the honor study 
room. See that all students obey honor study-room rules and that the study room is orderly 


when the passing bell rings. 
The President can go far in preserving good study conditions by setting a good example 


for the other students. As your first obligation, you should perform your duties quietly 


and without unnecessary talking to friends or other officers and to refrain from leaving 
the study hall unless it is absolutely necessary. 

Be courteous and attentive to visitors. If the telephone rings, answer it politely. Be 
sure that it is a teacher or someone from the office before excusing a student. 

Students may have permission to go to the library after the attendance is taken, but 
only for reference work. Send to the library a paper with the names of the persons. 


II. Instructions for Vice-Presidents 

The Vice-President shall assume the duties of the President and Secretary in their 
absences. To do this you must know all the rules and instructions for these officers. The 
Vice-President may be called at any time by the others to be in charge of the study hall. 
When not assisting, take a regular seat and stay there unless called upon. Do not go to the 
library unless you are certain that the President will be in the study room. 

Even though these other officers are present, you can help materially in preserving 
good study conditions, by setting a favorable example for the other pupils. Under an honor 
system such as the one we have, the attitude of the students is an important factor in 
keeping order. Therefore, your first obligation as an officer is to perform your duties quietly 


without unnecessary talking to students or other officers. 


III. Instructions for Secretaries 
Registration — Students who come to sign up in honor study rooms should bring 


with them a paper signed by their home-room teachers. The OK of the former study-hall 


teacher must be on this note also. Assign them seats. 
Seating Plan — As soon as you are elected, make a seating chart. Arrange the papers 


in alphabetical order, then write their names on your chart. A different chart will be needed 
for each period. If your enrollment is small, you may skip two or more seats between 
each person so that they cannot talk to their neighbors very easily. 
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When you come to the study room the next time with the seating plan made out, have 
the President announce that seats will be assigned. Anyone signing up after this date can be 
given a seat at the end of the list regardless of alphabetical order. 

These plans may be changed somewhat if students have their programs changed. 
Do not erase any name from your chart simply because a student says his program has 
been changed. Send him cut slips until he brings a note from the home-room teacher veri- 
fying the statement. 

Demand a written excuse for absence as soon as an absent person returns. Under no 
circumstances is he permitted to come to the study room without his note signed by the 
home-room teacher. If he has none, he is to be sent at once to his home-room teacher for 
an admittance slip. Never send a person out of the room without signing a permit. 

Check your absence list with the office list. If a name does not appear on the office 
list, the pupil has “cut” your period. An ejection slip must be handed him by the President 
of the school, who will send for the pupil and demand an explanation. If the excuse is 
unsatisfactory, he will notify you of the pupil's ejection. 

Miscellaneous —\t's the Secretary's duty to maintain order in the study room when 
both the President and Vice-President are absent. Even when these other officers are present, 
you can help materially in preserving good study-hall conditions by setting a favorable 
example for the pupils in the study room. Under an honor system such as the one at 
William Penn, the attitude of the student is without a doubt the most important factor in 
maintaining order. Therefore, your first obligation as an officer is to perform your duties 
quietly without unnecessary talking to students or to other officers. Please do not walk 
through the halls unless it is absolutely necessary. 

The Sarasota, Florida, High School has quite a number of students coming 
early to school by bus and private transportation. The Student Council decided 
they could perform a service to the school administration and to these students. 
As a result, they operate and control an early-morning study hall. All students 
coming to school early report to the study hall and spend the time before school 
begins in study. The school reports that, “Not only are the students enthusiastic 
about it, but the faculty have been well pleased with its conduct and its achieve- 
ments in the way of good marks.” The Highland Park, Illinois, High School 
Student Council has been conducting an honor study hall for a number of 
years. At first the Council conducted small halls but last year they felt they 
were ready to handle larger ones. They have worked out a method for selecting 
the student in charge as well as a system of supervision. Three halls are main- 
tained daily with 150 students. The project was so successful that in 1944 - 1945 


additional Honor Study Halls were conducted. 


Granting Charters 


Many of the student-government Constitutions examined grant power to 
charter clubs, but go no further. The clubs, under the supervision of the teacher 
sponsors, draw up their own Constitutions and plan their activities without 
any regulation on the part of the Student Council. Some Student Councils 
are empowered to charter certain clubs only. In some instances the clubs falling 
under the jurisdiction of the Student Council are very closely supervised, while 
others receive no special attention unless it is requested. The attention of the 
Student Council is usually aroused by a request for financial aid. Other Con- 
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stitutions examined gave no authority whatever to the Council over any of 
the school organizations. 


Councils having authority to grant Charters should make definite regula- 
tions regarding the procedure, for it is unlikely and undesirable that the 
Constitution of the Council should give explicit details. If it is worth while to 
grant a Charter, it is worth while to do it in good form and with fitting for- 
mality. A uniform Charter should be devised and printed with blank spaces 
for the date, name of organization, and other matters provided. These may 
be added in writing, but it is much better to engross them, if it can be done 
without too great expense. Needless to say, this should be done only if organi- 
zations to be chartered are of a permanent character. When an organization 
disbands, its Charter should be surrendered to the proper authorities. It is 
unwise to charter clubs that exist for only a term, although there is, of course, 
a place for these fugitive organizations which meet a temporary but vital need 
in the lives of some pupils. 


Youth Conference 


Quite a number of Student Councils are sponsoring youth conferences of 
problems that are of particular consequence to them. Laurel and Hudson, New 
York High Schools hold several inter-school conferences during the year. Their 
last get-together was a supper meeting. During the evening they discussed 
various postwar world organization plans. The Student Council of the 
Amundsen High School of Chicago recently formed a neighborhood organiza- 
tion whose purpose will be to combat juvenile delinquency. This organization 
consists of representatives from neighborhood circle groups, business men’s 
organizations, and the Student Council. One conference centered around the 
problem of entertainment for youth. It was decided to organize a “Dry Nite 
Club.” Commercial High School of New Haven, Connecticut, reports that 
the schools in this area held a Student Conference on the topic “The World 
We Want to Live In.” Speakers, followed by round-table discussions, made 
up the day’s program. 

The President of the Student Council of Central High School of Omaha, 
Nebraska, was chairman of a Youth-Brotherhood Rally in which all youth 
organizations of the city were represented. This city has succeeded in organ- 
izing a Youth-Brotherhood Council composed of representatives from youth 
organizations. The organization is composed of the local Negro Youth Coun- 
cils, DeMolay, Round Table of Jewish Youth, and the Student Councils of the 
schools. Members of the Youth-Brotherhood Council petitioned the Mayor of 
Omaha to set aside a certain Sunday as Youth-Brotherhood Day, whereupon 
the mayor signed a proclamation granting the request. Students, parents, 
teachers, and adults interested in youth problems attended. The program 
opened with the presentation of colors by the Central High School ROTC 
Color Guard. Boy Scout Organizations led the large audience in the pledge 
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of allegiance to the flag. Following a prayer, a symposium on “The Voice of 
Youth” was presented. The movie, The Land We Want to Live In, was then 
shown. Other youth conferences sponsored by Student Councils dealt with 
such topics as the Freedom High School Students are Allowed by Parents, 
Recreation Facilities, Inter-American Affairs, Guidance, Careers, Delinquency, 
Youth Problems, and the Importance of Education in Serving our Community. 


Citizenship Test Project 


The Student Council of the Shawnee High School of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, has developed a general test in school citizenship. Every newcomer to 
this high school must make a passing grade of seventy before becoming a 
member of the Shawnee Student Association. Some of the questions included 
in the fiity-three-question test are herewith included. 


Multiple-Choice Statements 

1. The purpose of the Student Council of Shawnee High School is (1) to save work 
for the teacher, (2) to give every student an opportunity to grow in selt-direction, in 
student-teacher participation in government, (3) to give Executive Board members a 


chance to tell other pupils what to do, 

2. The duties of the home-room representatives are (1) to present the opinions and 
suggestions of home-room students at the next Student Council meeting, and to bring 
back to the home room the decisions of the Council, (2) to read to the home room, 
office announcements and “the rules’ made by the Executive Board, (3) to amuse the 
home-room members with an entertaining discussion each week. 

3. Student Council home-room meetings are held (1) twice a week, (2) whenever 
occasion arises, (3) once a week, (4) once every two weeks during the activity peried. 
4. Members of the Executive Board are (1) appointed by the faculty, (2) elected by 
the English units, (3) elected by the home rooms. 

5. The Student Council Constitution provides for (1) 14, (2) 12, (3) 18 members 
on the Executive Board of the Student Council. 

6. To be eligible for selection to the Executive Board a student must have a clear 
record with the office, no failing grades, and an average of (1) 80, (2) 75, (3) 95. 

7. The Chairmen of the standing committees of the Council are elected from (1) 
the Student Council (2) the home rooms, (3) the Executive Board. 


Short-Answer Statements 

8. To be eligible for election to the Student Council, a student must have a grade of 
———for the preceding term; must have no failures, a clear record with the office, 
and meet with the approval of her home-room teacher. 
9. To be eligible for President of the Student Council a student must have served cne 
term on the Board and be from the Class. 
10. The name of the President of the Student Council is 
11. The name of the Vice-President of the Student Council is 
12. The chairman of the Executive Board of the Student Council is 
13. The seventy members of the Student Council meet on (day) afternoon, from 


to o'clock. 
14. The President and Vice-President of the Student Council serve for... semes- 


ters, 
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Yes-No Statements 

......15, The home-room alternate serves as Secretary of the home-room Council meeting 
if the home-room representative is present. 

snipe 16. A home-room representative or alternate is dropped from the Council after her 
first unexcused absence. 

cael _ 17. Every student of the grades 10, 11, and 12, becomes a member of the Student 
Association of Shawnee High School upon passing the Shawnee High School Citizen- 
ship Test with a grade of 70 or better. 

.....-18, The Constitution of the Student Council can be amended by a vote of the faculty y 
and the student body. 


Miscellaneous Projects 


Other projects which were carried out by a large number of Student Coun- 
cils, and which need no further comment, are: Stunt Day, Play Day, Field 
Day, Hobo Day, May Day, Leap-Year Day, Open House, the supervision of a 
All-School Week, and other similar observances, acting as big brother or big {4 
sister to Freshmen, ushering, according hospitality to visitors, initiating a 
gate-keeping system, establishing a course of artists’ numbers, taking charge of 
the recreation room, forming a leaders’ club to encourage the use of parlia- 
mentary law, conducting student forums and conferences, holding a faculty 
tea in the fall, establishing a student employment bureau, conducting a talent 
survey, providing a student-loan fund and a student-injury fund, taking charge 
of postal savings accounts and student banking, overseeing the sale of Easter 
and Christmas seals and Memorial Day poppies, giving an infantile paralysis P 
ball, initiating county Student-Council conferences, providing band uniforms, a 
campaigning against smoking, appointing safety and health committees, con- i 
ducting rallies, subscription drives, and elections, and controlling the seating 
in assembly. 

Such projects as Lost and Found and Used-Book Exchange are handled 
by Student Councils both as money-making activities and as gratuitous service 
for the welfare of the school. 


Infrequent Projects re 


Some of the infrequent and original projects are: fingerprinting, taking 
charge of convocations, conducting spelling bees, arranging for county spelling 
contests, providing room inspection, home-room rating, staging amateur hours, : 
decorating a school float for the Fourth of July, sponsoring marble, ping-pong, 
or badminton tournaments, securing standard school ring contracts and an- q 
nouncement contracts, publishing term calendars of both school and commu- i 
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nity events, and making provision for printing and multigraphing. a 

By consulting the Seventh Handbook of the National Honor Society, issued ; 

by the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth ie 

Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., student officers will find many activities iH 

not included in this discussion. These activities are as suited to the purposes : 


of student government organizations as to chapters of the National Honor 
. Society. In those cases where all organizations of the school are subject to 
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supervision by the Student Council, these suggestions could be passed on to 
the local chapter. If there is no chapter of the Honor Society, the projects 
described in the Seventh Handbook could be carried out by a service club or 
some other student group, or the school may be interested in ascertaining if 
it can establish a chapter of the National Honor Society. Full particulars can 
be secured by writing the secretary, Paul E. Elicker, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Additional Listings 

The following list of activities are representative of many additional projects 
in which Student Councils engage. These have been compiled from reports 
submitted by more than 100 schools in response to a request by The National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals in the conduct of this study. They 
have been classified, in so far as it is possible to differentiate in a general way, 
under ten major categories to facilitate study. 


Attitudes 

. Secure student's suggestions for changes. 

. Support safe and sane Hallowe'en pledge. 

. Conduct an attitude campaign. 

. Conduct campaign to improve school spirit. 

. Establish a merit system patterned after the Civil-Service plan. 

. Develop a fifty-question test for hall officers. 

Make survey of individual abilities and interests in an effort to provide programs for 
the student body. 


. Conduct “Accident Prevention” campaign. 
. Issue monthly bulletin on what student can do to develop courtesy, citizenship, dis- 
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cipline. 
Petition for opening of local civic youth building for the recreation of high-school 


students with activities planned and supervised by Student Council members. 
11. Sponsor Most Courteous Pupil contest. 
12. Plan and promote a “better manners” campaign. 


Awards 

13. Determine kinds and recipients of athletic awards. 

14. Give recognition to outstanding person among former graduates of school. 

15. Present awards for service to the school in a special awards assembly. 
16. Give public awards to students who have received very little recognition for hard work. 
Give an Awards Banquet for all those who have participated in the school activities 


10, 


17. 
program. 

18. Award honor monograms. 

19. Provide badges for cafeteria workers. 

20. Award prize for best assembly program of year. 
Co-operation with Other Councils 

21. Visit other schools to gain new ideas. 

22. Invite and entertain a visiting Student Council. 

23. Maintain an activity program for Student Council meetings. 
24. Plan student-community activity for each week, 


25. Serve on student-faculty committees. 
26. Attend meetings throughout state as representative of the student body. 
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27. 


Send representatives to local, district, state, and regional conferences of the Student 


Council. 


Finaucing Projects 


28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33- 


Furnish home-room flags. 

Purchase cheer-leaders’ outfits. 

Furnish soap and towels for washrooms. 
Maintain a flower fund. 

Provide mirrors for girls’ !avatories. 
Provide stage furniture. 


. Provide mid-morning lunch. 

. Provide scholarships. 

. Furnish lounge for faculty. 

. Furnish lounge for students. 

. Produce a drama to raise money for shades and flags. 


Long-Term Planning 


39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 


43- 
43- 
44. 
<5. 


Build a postwar school fund. 
Keep in touch with alumni and keep alumni informed of school work. 


Sponsor Life-Career Conferences. 

Survey school needs and make recommendations to the Board of Education through 
the Principal. 

Finance and conduct Senior follow-up study. 

Formulate and adopt a school creed. 

Gather information about colleges. 

Study youth delinquency and aid to alleviate it. 


Public Relations 


46. 
“7. 
48. 
49. 
50. 


51. 
52. 
53- 


Elect members of Council to adult community Youth Council. 

Give talks about the school before local community organizations. 

Present program over the local radio station. 

Take over city government for a day. 

Have several regular periods of the school day one evening each year so the public 
may see and visit the school. 

Carry out a work plan survey with jocal Chamber of Commerce. 

Conduct “Open House” so public sees the school at work. 

Serve on a war council of parents and faculty. 


. Expedite the work of the alumni association. 


. Co-operate in community clean-up and paint-up campaigns. 

. Provide programs for civic organizations. ; 

. Participate in all community drives for funds, books, et cetera. 

. Conduct Hallowe'en parties in co-operation with local Kiwanis, or other business 


organizations. 


. Hold school forums. 
. Co-sponsor a faculty night with the Parents’ and Teachers’ Association. 


. Prepare history of locality. 
. Participate in inter-school (city-wide) popularity contest sponsored by local radio 


station. 


. Establish and maintain a school museum. 
. Sponsor radio broadcast over local station, sometimes as often as once each week. 
. Sponsor art and music appreciation program for both the student body and the public. 


. Provide local high-school talent program for community organizations. 


School Services 


67. 


Assist in library. 
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— 
70. 


8o. 


go. 


91. 


> 


93. 


94. 


95. 
96. 
97- 
98. 
99. 
100, 
101. 
102. 
103. 


104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 


III. 
112. 
113. 
114. 


115. 
116. 
117. 
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. Be responsible for money from school activities. 
. Charter school organizations. 


Assist teachers in grading papers, mimeographing, typing, et cetera. 


. Man information desk. 

. Conduct lost and found department. 

. Send representatives to Principal's curriculum adjustment council. 
. Serve in the cafeteria. 

. Conduct orientation day for incoming ninth graders. 

. Plan and conduct sale of season student-activity tickets. 

. Keep interesting displays on bulletin board. 

. Conduct student employment bureau. 

. Design school awards and emblems. 


Require annual reports from all school organizations for study by the Council. 


. Plan activity type of commencement program. 

. Conduct Pep Assemblies. 

. Sponsor Homecoming Day. 

. Give annual football banquet. 

. Supervise student traffic in and about the school building. 
. Manage a co-operative store. 

. Operate and care for camera. 

. Run campaign for new cheers, songs, ef cetera for school. 
. Conduct snack bar. 


Conduct book exchange or book store. 

Manage used-book store. 

Conduct student locker inspection every month. 

Keep open house in the school two nights a week for recreational purposes. 

Take over the responsibility of raising and lowering the flag on the pole on the school 
ground. 

Sponsor selection and coronation of a king and queen (or more commonly, a queen.) 
Sponsor declamation events. 

Exchange speakers and assembly programs with other schools. 

Send sympathy notes to all ill and bereaved student and faculty members. 

Write letters of welcome to new teacher before school opens, or as soon as possible. 


Act as coaches. 


Act as tutors. 
Check eligibility of all club and class officers and Council members every six weeks. 


Compute the scholastic rating of students at the end of each marking period, as well 
as at the end of each semester and school year. 

Serve as guides and ushers. 

Sell milk and change dollar bills to speed up cafeteria lines. 

Conduct and direct lunch rooms. 

Keep scrapbook of year’s school activities. 

Care for the trophy case. 

Assist school nurse. 

Provide posters for special events for use in the school and in public places of the 
community. 

Decorate for holidays. 

Supply door and ticket committees. 

Landscape and care for school grounds. 

Maintain a record of students’ extracurriculum activities. 

Keep the Constitution up to date. 

Care for the stage and sound system of the school. 

Have charge of fire drills and air-raid practices. 
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118. Assist the janitor. 

119. Keep records of graduates in the Service and maintain a Service Flag. 
120. Adopt a war orphan . 

Social Activities 

121. Conduct noon-hour programs. 

122. Plan program of social activities. 

123. Hold teas. 

124. Hold roller-skating parties. 

125. Hold get-acquainted party for incoming class and other new students. 
126. Arrange for all intra-mural sports. 

127. Encourage student participation in extracurriculum activities. 

128. Conduct a Senior-Freshman party. 

129. Provide free movie for school. 

130. Conduct one all-school party per month. 

131. 
132. 
Student Information 


133. 


134. 
135. 
136. 
137. 
138. 
139. 
140. 
141. 


142. 


143. 


144. 
145. 
146. 


Welfare 


147. 
148. 
149. 


It is 
ship 


the problem of American democracy.—F. C. Morehouse. ‘ 


are the result of habit and long training, and for these they will require 
time and probably much suffering —Thomas Jefferson. 
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Sponsor annual spring outing and painting of large school letter on hillside. 
Operate youth centers. i 


Maintain a column in the school’s weekly newspaper in regard to Student Council 
activities and projects on which it is working. 

Publish a printed annual report in newspaper or booklet form. 

Publish school paper. 

Publish handbook. 

Get out Freshman handbook (mimeograph) in addition to regular printed handbook. 
Prepare student directory. 

Present a typical Student Council meeting as an assembly program. 

Commemorate holidays. 

Develop and distribute standards of citizenship. 

Plan and give courses in school government and leadership for class and club officers. 
Make movie of school activities to show students in lower grade about to enter high 
school. 

Sponsor daily school and world news broadcasts over school’s public address system. 
Conduct a ‘“Who’s-Who” contest. 

Keep student body informed of innovations of other Student Councils. 


Collect clothes for unfortunates at home and abroad. 
Present baskets of food at Thanksgiving and Christmas to the needy. 
Collect, repair, and distribute toys. 





“The problem of democracy is not the problem of getting rid of kings. i ! 
the problem of clothing the whole people with the elements of king- dl 
. To make kings and queens out of a hundred million people: that is 


The qualifications of self-government in society are not innate. They 














CHAPTER XI 


How the Student Council Solves Problems 


Ir SrupENT participation in school management is really to accomplish its 
full function, the work that it does must be real life situations, not of the 
“made work” type. Then, too, if students are to learn to work co-operatively 
and to live together democratically, they must have the right and the oppor- 
tunity to participate in actual school management. They must share in the 
development of programs as well as in the administration of them. The idea 
of just giving Student Councils something to keep them busy in an effort to 
divert them from doing what they want to do and are able to do capably is 
largely the reason that some Student Councils have failed. Not only make the 
Council feel that it is doing something worth while, but also be sure that 
what it is doing 1s worth while. If this one factor alone is obtained, there will 
be exceedingly few Council failures. That a Council can produce is amply 
borne out by an examination of the hundreds of reports received of what they 
have done. 

Many Councils are extremely anxious that they be informed of student 
problems. They have devised various schemes whereby students have the 
opportunity to voice their needs before the Council. The Salem, Oregon, High 
School impresses upon Council members their responsibility in sensing and 
reporting any problems that occur. These problems are discussed in a round- 
table conference of the Council and decisions made. A member who is most 
familiar with and interested in the problem at hand is appointed as chairman 
of a committee to study the situations involved and make recommendations. 


In the Technical High School of Indianapolis, Indiana, students are en- 
couraged to make suggestions. When a problem arises, a student will refer it 
to a Council member, who in turn passes it on to the Executive Board of the 
Student Council. In this school a member of the Council, a member of the 
Executive Board, or a faculty member may originate the request. The Board 
considers the problem and makes recommendations. If these are approved by 
the Principal, they are then discussed in the representative body before being 
carried out. In many other schools, question boxes are maintained in the home 
room or corridors for students to write out their suggestions to the Council. 
These are then considered by the Council. In still other schools, students 
(home-room or club representatives) may appear before the Council to present 
suggestions, as for example, in the Woodrow Wilson High School of Beckley, 
West Virginia. 

The Student Council of the Senior High School of Williamsport, Penn- 
sylvania, sponsored a club survey with the idea of discovering problems as 
well as projects. During the school year 1943 - 1944 the Jefferson High School 
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of Rochester, New York, used the section on activities of the Evaluation 
Criteria of the Co-operative Study of Secondary-School Standards to make a 
careful study of their Council and activities as well. This was done by com- 
mittee procedure. The Committee’s recommendations were considered by the 
Council and steps were taken to put the recommendations into action. The 
Student Council of the Junior High School of Muskegon Heights, Michigan, 
is a member of the inter-school Council of the city. Problems are discussed 
and plans are made to solve these problems. 


In this chapter an attempt is made to give only in a general way some idea 
of problems Councils have attacked and how they have arrived at solutions. 
After all, what they do largely resolves itself into solving problems confronting 
students and the school. The descriptions which follow are not inclusive. Hun- 
dreds of other problems daily confront the Student Council and solutions, at 


least tentative, are being worked out by it. 


TIME 


One of the problems confronted by most Student Council’s is that of find- 
ing time for meetings for the consideration of these problems outside of the 
time usually devoted to the formal meetings, and for reporting to and discus- 
sion by home rooms. More and more, schools, after making a very careful 
study of conditions involved, have found adjustments whereby meetings of 


the Council, as well as of committees, are now held during the regular school 
day. Where such changes have been made most of these Councils report an 
improvement in interest, attendance, and effectiveness. 


While the matter of providing time for the home-room report and discus- 
sion causes fewer difficulties within schools, it still is one of the major prob- 
lems with which Councils toil. As a general rule, time is found during the 
home-room period. Reporting action of the Student Council and discussing 
this action are two essentials that must be provided if a Council is to work 
with any reasonable degree of facility and effectiveness. 


The most successful means through which work is expeditiously and effec- 
tively done by the Council is by committee action. Few Councils can hope to 
do a good job if they confine all thought and consideration of their problems 
to that of their regular meetings. In most Councils that accomplish much, most 
of the work is done outside the meeting period. Problems, when presented to 
these Councils, are assigned to committees. They, in turn, gather data, discuss 
the situation, assemble a summary report, and in many cases, make recom- 
mendations and submit them for further discussion and action by the Council 
as a whole. By such a plan it is possible to secure all the essential information 
and, as a result, Council deliberation can be greatly shortened and action more 
speedily secured. In conclusion, careful planning extending over a period of 
time and wise direction of work are essential as time-saving devices. 
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INTEREST 


If the meetings are not well planned, if discussion is not well directed by 
the one in charge of the meeting, if no attempt has previously been made to 
ascertain student thought on the problems coming before the Council, and if 
students are not permitted to make their own decisions on the problems, lack 
of interest is bound to result, not only on the part of the Council members 
themselves, but of the entire student body as well. If these conditions exist, 
Council members are almost certain to say that nothing is accomplished at 
their meetings while students wil! say their Council never does anything. 

An example of these reactions is illustrated by the remark of one student 
in a large eastern high school, “Council quibbles and complains, but in the 
course of the year has done nothing.” If interest lags, analyze the work of 
the Council. Are its meetings well planned? Do all members have ample 
opportunity to become familiar with the work at hand and to discuss it? Is 
the largest possible number of students given an opportunity to do something 
for the Council? Does the Council encourage suggestions from the student 
body and the faculty? Do the meetings run off smoothly and with dispatch? 
Do cliques dominate the action of the Council? Are the views of every mem- 
ber, when intelligently, logically, and conscientiously presented, respected by 
other members? Is the student body kept correctly informed of all Council 
action, both proposed and effected? Are reports interestingly given? Are stu- 
dents given sufficient worth-while things to do, that is, in their Constitution 
as delegated to them by their Principal? Does the Adviser or Principal dom- 
inate the meetings? These and many other questions may be used as a means 
for discovering reasons for lack of interest and for arriving at a solution. 


ABSENCE AND TARDINESS 

Many Councils have recognized that they can do much in the way of 
reducing the number of absences from school and the number of students who 
are unnecessarily and habitually tardy. Various devices are being used, such 
as organizing a campaign to reduce truancy and tardiness, awarding a large 
picture or some gift to the home room that has the least number of absence 
and tardy marks during a week or month and moving the award from home 
room to home room according as it is won during a given period of time, 
granting certain minor privileges to rooms having no more than a pre-deter- 
mined number of absence and tardy marks, and maintaining Honor Rolls on 
the basis of home rooms. Others have adopted negative methods, such as mak- 
ing the student remain the same number of minutes after school as he was late 
for the first offense, twice the number for the second offense during the month, 
three times for a third offense, and multiplying according as to frequency 
during the month. Other Councils have developed an attitude on the part of 
the student body that “being late or absent without an exceptionally urgent 
reason is not the thing that is done in our room.” The Fredonia, New York 
High School Council appointed a committee in charge of tardiness, which 
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developed the following plan. If a student were tardy once, he registered with 
the Council Adviser; if he were tardy a second time, he met with the com- 
mittee and was questioned and advised; if he were tardy a third time, he ap- 
peared before the Student Council to explain his lack of co-operation. Only 
once did the Student Council have to call a meeting because of tardiness. 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


Student Councils are attacking these problems with vigor and determina- 
tion and some have achieved remarkable results. A school which gives a rating 
in citizenship with frequent reports to the parents has an influence that enables 
Student Councils to co-operate with the administration in securing better order 
ina manner less objectionable to the student body than is otherwise the case. 
Many schools feel that positive action, such as making the activities interesting 
by building up school spirit to the point that unsatisfactory behavior is dis- 
countenanced by the groups, is much to be preferred to the negative procedure. 

Misbehavior in the hall, the cafeteria, and the assembly is punished by a 
system of fines and other penalties, and even suspension for a few days. Break- 
ing trafic and safety rules, smoking on the premises, cheating and stealing 
are often punished in the same way. These, too, may be better solved through 
guidance and building school morale than by negative prescriptions. 

One Council solved the problem of boisterous or offensive behavior on the 
part of students on street cars and in the stadium by extending the authority 
of the school marshals to serve in these places. One school had been greatly 
annoyed by students’, especially boys’, loitering in front of the school building. 
They had the habit of coming early and were among the last to enter the 
building when school was called. They also lingered after classes were dis- 
missed. Presumably they made comments or engaged in petty vandalism. The 
Student Council stopped this annoyance by constructing shuffle-board and 
horseshoe courts in the rear of the building. Benches were placed near the 
courts. Now, not only the crowd of former loiterers, but other students as 
well race to secure places on these courts or to attain vantage points as observers. 

The manners of students at dances and social affairs are sometimes deplor- 
able. Taking it for granted that such defection is due to ignorance of the 
rules of etiquette or lack of home training, some schools make it a point before 
a social affair to call together those who expect to attend for the purpose of 
giving them instructions in manners and conduct. Some include advice in 
regard to proper costuming and the intricacies of social etiquette, so that no 
students will feel that this instruction is directed toward certain individuals. 
If all this fails to curb noisy exuberance of spirits and rude conduct, the 
leaders in insubordination are subjected to the suspension of certain privileges. 
It may even be necessary for the monitors to eject the worst offenders. Officers 
of the Student Council of the Douglas High School of Baltimore, Maryland, 
visit troublesome home rooms in an effort to reduce discipline problems. 
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ue of the problems that is becoming increasingly difficult of solution is 
that of vandalism perpetuated by school youth, not only as it affects school 
property, but even extending to the community. Councils report attention to 
this problem, but they admit that so far they have made little headway. The 
little success that has followed their effort is encouraging to them and the 
bright thing about it all is the fact that, characteristic of youth, they are hope- 
ful of reducing the amount of vandalism still further. The Council of the 
Paris Gibson Junior High School of Great Falls, Montana, gives much con- 
sideration to this problem. To date they report that no effective solution has 
been found. The Council tries to impress upon the student body that petty 
stealing and the destruction of property which is practiced by a few can be 
eliminated or greatly reduced if students assume responsibility for each other’s 
property and for the property of others. 

Co-operation with city officials and the planning of activities in which 
youth are interested has tended to have some effect. Such activities include 
Hallowe'en parties, parties and dances after athletic games, various types of 
youth gathering places, such as Snack Bars, Stage Door Canteens, Teen-Age 
Canteens, Alpine Attic Canteens, and directed recreation and hobby centers. 


TRAFFIC 


One of the big problems in a great many schools is that of traffic conges- 
tion both in the halls and on the streets in the neighborhood of the school. A 
co-ordinated system of patrol of the halls by monitors, proctors, or marshals 
carrying out simple but definite regulations, has been found to be the best 
method of handling hall traffic. In contending with the problem of congestion 
in automobile traffic, one Council found it helpful to secure the traffic rules 
for the city and apply them to the high-school situation. Copies of the rules 
are kept posted on the bulletin boards. 

Crane Technical High School Student Council of Chicago, has recently 
made a study of this problem in relation to traffic within its school building. 
It introduced, printed, one-way, pink-paper hall passes. This pass is good 
for one-way journeys only. It must be filled out in ink with the student’s name, 
room being sent to, date, period, and time and signed by the issuing teacher. 
No other type paper pass is acceptable. Each month the passes are printed on 
different colored paper so that the hallguard can more easily distinguish 
them. The system works if every one co-operates. No boy leaves a room with- 
out tlie authorized type of hall pass. If he does, he will be liable to arrest. 


SECURING CAPABLE OFFICERS 


This is another problem with which most Councils are confronted. Many 
Councils, after a careful study of the whole situation, have arrived at some 
fairly satisfactory solutions. Quite a number have set up definite qualifications 
as illustrated in some of the example Constitutions included under Chapter 
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III. Others give careful guidance to the officers as well as Council members, 
and issue mimeographed aids to the various officers as illustrated above in 
Chapter VII. Some have developed definite courses in leadership training, such 
as the Washington, Pennsylvania, High School. Highland Park, Illinois, elects 
its new Council so that it can meet with the old Council for six weeks. If a 
school has a real live Council, if they are given something to do, and if the 
students respect the Council, there is quite certain assurance that offices will 
attract those most capable of leadership. After all, one must not expect per- 
fection; the development and growth of students in leadership in one of the 
outcomes one should rightly expect. 


LACK OF POWER 

Usually when a Student Council wants more power it should have it. Many 
Principals recognize this, and are attempting to rectify the situation by reor- 
ganization. Some teachers feel that Council members assume too much if 
their powers are not definitely restricted. Again, if the warning of the head of 
a university training school is heeded in stressing pupil participation — not 
pupil government — and if the Constitution clearly sets forth the powers and 
duties of officers and members, there should be no reason for Council members 
to become too presumptuous. If there is fear on the part of the faculty that 
the Council will assume too many duties, the result is usually that the Council 
is not nearly so active as it should be. The faculty members should all be con- 
versant with modern trends in student participation in school management. 


LACK OF CO-OPERATION 


Co-operation is the very life and blood of a Student Council. Unless stu- 
dents, teachers, and administrators co-operate, Student Council operation will 
not meet with success. Every effort should be made to guard against domina- 
tion on the part of the faculty or Advisers. Students are wise and soon detect 
such a situation, and lack of co-operation results. Likewise, the Council must 
not over-dominate the student body. It must not only be conscious of the 
students’ wishes, but it must also respect them. The Council is a represen- 
tative body and thus must be sure its action represents the student-body think- 
ing. If the Council does not do this, students are certain to become non-co- 
operative. School Councils have held sessions as an assembly program. This is 
quite helpful in informing the student body how the Council operates, and 
almost without exception, it will tend to increase student body-Student Council 
co-operation. 

LACK OF SUPPORT TO SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 

Not all activities receive the proper amount of support that they should. 
Of course, in the first place, assurance must be had that the activity is worth 
while and secondly, that its programs are equally as worth while. Many Coun- 
cils have an evaluation committee whose duties, as for example, in the Haver- 
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tord Township High School of Upper Darby, Pennsylvania, are to evaluate 
each activity in the school. Those activities for which there is no longer a felt 
need have their Charters revoked. After this question is settled, the next step 
is that of finding ways to increase support where an increased support is needed. 
Providing interesting projects and sharing work among a large number of 
students are ways to increase support. 

Some Councils have found they had too many different activities, that is, 
many activity organizations whose purposes were closely related. A merger 
of some of these is oftentimes wise. Lack of support sometimes arises out of 
a lack of finances with which to operate successfully. This has been improved 
in some schools by the introduction of an activity ticket as described in Chap- 
ter X. Again, some Councils have adopted a tax system, as for example, one 
that is now being considered by the Austin, Texas, High School. Under these 
latter two plans, those activities, such as football and basketball which are 
generally money-producing activities, help to finance worth-while activities 
that are by nature non-money producing. 


STUDENTS PARTICIPATE IN TOO MANY ACTIVITIES 


This is another problem with which Student Councils have wrestled over 
a period of years. Over-participation has been brought to the fore when too 
few students participate or when activities fail to perform satisfactorily due 
to the fact that officers in one organization are also officers in others. In order 
to protect the student from overwork as well as to give opportunity for a 
greater number of students to experience leadership, many Councils have 
developed point systems. One caution should be given here —that is, care 
should be taken in the setting up of a point system that the system does not 
become too intricate and thus difficult of operation. Under this scheme a 
certain number of points is assigned to types of student participation, the 
value being determined by the number of duties involved in each particular 
situation. After these sealed values have been determined for all, a regu- 
lation is made that no student may participate in activities whose total of 
point values exceed a certain number. Such systems are illustrated in the Con- 
stitution of the Newton High School, of Newtonville, Massachusetts, and 
situation. After these scaled values have been determined for all, a regu- 
54 and 76 respectively. 

The Student Council of the Woodrow Wilson High School of Beckley, 
West Virginia, has included a provision within its Constitution which limits 
by specifying types of activities. Based somewhat on a point system, various 
offices, since they entail a varying degree of time and energy, are ranked. The 
following excerpt is taken from this Council’s Constitution. 


No more than one major office and one minor office, or two minor offices may be held 
by the same person during any one year. Four- and five-point offices are minor; six-point 
offices are major. Music classes receive academic credit for work. 
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Some Councils also purposely schedule activities in groups meeting at the 
same time, thereby making it impossible, by the time schedule, to engage in 
too many activities. These plans and many others may well be used to guard 
against over-working the student, as well as to make it possible for a greater 
amount of participation, that is, serve as a stimulation to others. 


NOT ENOUGH TO DO 


_ In every case of a Student Council reporting that it did not have enough to 

do, it was found that the Council is so restricted that it functions as a service 
club rather than a body empowered to participate in the administration of the 
school. Often the students frankly admit that their Principal and faculty are 
afraid to entrust any authority to the student organization. It is not well for 
a Student Council to have too little to do. This gives the members a feeling 
of the futility of their organization which does not augur interest or efficiency 
in performing the few tasks that are assigned. A Student Council participating 
fully in the extracurriculum program does not complain of a lack of things to 
do. 

It is equally important to be sure that Student Councils do not attempt too 
much, at least at one time. When this is the case, student energies are so widely 
dispersed that little is accomplished. Again, as a general rule, old business 
should be cleared up before new business is attempted. By attacking one thing 
at a time, or, if several items demand attention at once, by dividing responsi- 
bilities and by assigning work to committees, the problems of over-burdening 
students with work is generally solved. 


CLASS REPRESENTATION IN COUNCIL 


In schools having student participation in school management based on 
class representation, it is customary to limit class representation by years in 
high school, that is, Seniors are permitted to elect the most representatives; 
Juniors, a lesser number; Sophomores, still fewer; and Freshmen, the fewest. 
The matter of restriction presents more of a problem in schools where the 
homie-room organization forms the basic unit of the student management. 
Somie Councils solve this problem by putting the Freshmen through a training 
period, permitting them to be represented only after they have passed a citizen- 
ship test. In the opinion of many school administrators there is no reason why 
the largest class should not have the largest representation. Ordinarily the 
older pupils will assume leadership even though they are in the minority. 
However, the majority of Principals and Sponsors agree that the vote of the 
lower class delegates should be limited. They see no reason why the Freshmen 
delegates, for example, should be enabled to outvote the delegates representing 
the older, but smaller, groups. But does not democracy demand the largest 
representation from the largest group even though that group may be least 


able to govern? 
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ORIENTATION OF NEW STUDENTS 
Various plans have been devised by Student Councils in order to have new 
students “feel at, home” as soon as possible. Special mimeographed sugges- 
tions and guides are often prepared for distribution to new students on the 
first day of their arrival. These are in addition to the usual Handbook many 
schools publish. Northwest Junior High School of Kansas City, Kansas, has 
prepared an attractive printed form to inform new students about school routine 
and activities. In the larger schools placards are placed at various points in the 
corridors and home rooms containing information that will be of help to the 
new student in his first days in the new school. Information booths are also 
maintained in the corridors of some large schools. Special programs are some- 
times held for Freshmen during the first week of school. Likewise, “get ac- 
quainted” meetings are held, such as mixers and other similar affairs, early 
in the year. An upper classman is sometimes assigned to each new-coming 
pupil, whose duty it is to familiarize the pupil with the school and to give 
him aid wherever needed. 

The new students entering Blair Academy, Blairstown, New Jersey, find a 
group of old boys waiting to welcome them, to make them feel at home, to 
tell them where to go, and how to find help and information. 

The Senior High School at Williamsport, Pennsylvania, prepares an early 
edition of their newspaper. This contains detailed floor plans, simplified bell 
schedules, precise instructions of procedure for new-comers, and general infor- 
mation. It is prepared before school opens and is available for distribution on 
the first day. 

Instead of doing everything imaginable to make the new-comer’s “first 
days” as unpleasant as possible, Councils are going out of their way to make 
these “first days” pleasant experiences. Dangerous play and initiations are 
practices that are now outmoded and frowned upon in modern high schools. 


RETICENCE OF COUNCIL REPRESENTATIVES 


Some schools are faced with the problem of getting its members to express 
their views. In a number of instances, in order to overcome any bashfulness 
and hesitancy upon the part of the members, meetings are made as informal 
as possible. Round-table discussions held in the library or some other equally 
adaptable room have been found by some Councils to be a real help in over- 
coming this difficulty. 

INEXPERIENCED COUNCIL MEMBERS 

Principals and Advisers often think in terms of having a Council composed 
entirely of the best leaders in the school. While it is true that the best leaders 
of the school should be on the Council, it is equally true that there is also a 


place for the inexperienced person on the Council. Certainly, if the Council 
is to be democratic and a training institution in the school, inexperienced 
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students should be included. If the Council’s business is well-managed, inex- 
perienced and weak students will not reduce the effectiveness of the Council. 
When these are assigned to perform certain duties, care should be taken so 
that the chairman and at least some of the committee members are of the 
more experienced type of student. Thus the inexperienced student, working 
with the more experienced ones, will gain the needed training. 


THE TIME FOR CALLING COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


One of the big problems confronting the Council is that of committees’ 
finding time for their work without conflicting with class assignments. This 
seems to be one problem to which, as far as reports received from schools are 
concerned, no definite solution has been suggested. Many reports seem to indi- 
cate that much of the committee’s work is done outside of the regular school 
day. While this is not a desirable procedure, many Councils have so far found 
this to be the only means through which such meetings can be held. 


LACK OF UNIFORMITY IN ENFORCING RULES 

Lack of uniformity on the part of teachers in enforcing the rules of the 
school, especially those with which the officials of the Student Council are 
chiefly concerned, causes embarrassment and dissatisfaction in more than one 
school. The greatest help comes through the enlistment by the Council of 
the co-operation of the Principal in carrying out a campaign to integrate the 
efforts of the faculty in the enforcement of rules. The Principal may call meet- 


ings of the faculty for the purpose of studying the Constitution of the student- 
government organization and of defining more clearly its powers and duties. 
General rules and regulations may be drawn up in concrete form and definite 
instructions may be given for their observance. The officers of the Student 
Council may be present at these conferences and take part in the discussions. 
In addition to these special sessions. a general education program may be 
carried on through the regular faculty meeting and the school newspaper. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 

Many schools have made an effort to train the officers of their school in 
parliamentary procedure. This oftentimes has become a part of the work of 
the English department. It would seem that this is one of the best approaches 
to a solution of the problem. In fact, several schools have actually taken a part 
of the first few Council meetings to discuss and study parliamentary procedure 
in order later to conduct the work of the Council with efficiency. 

A survey of more than 100 Constitutions shows that Robert’s Rules of 
Order is most generally used. While this is a standard authority and certainly 
is an essential guide, it is rather difficult of interpretation by students, especial- 
ly in the junior high school. There are a number of books that have recently 
appeared that are excellent and are written more within the comprehension 
level of the junior and senior high school student. Such publications include: 
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Jones, O. G. Parliamentary Procedure at a Glance (Appleton-Century Co., 
Inc. 35 W. 32nd St., N. Y.); Leigh, R. D. Modern Rules of Parliamentary 
Procedure (W. W. Norton and Co., Inc. 70 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.); Robert, 
H. M. Rules of Order (Scott Publishers, Inc. 1 W. 47th St., N. Y.); Slaker, 
Awana. Main Motion (University Publishing Co. 239 Fourth Ave., N. Y.); 
Wines, E. M. and Card, M. W. Come to Order (Odyssey Press, Inc. 386 Fourth 


Ave., N. Y.). 
WEARING OF UNEARNED PINS AND EMBLEMS 

This seems to be a widespread habit, and one that is often difficult to curb 
without resorting to drastic measures. Some Student Councils find that talks 
in home rooms and assemblies against borrowing emblems are sufficiently 
effective. Others penalized the owner of the pin by removing him from the 
organization or by recalling the pin. 

LACK OF SCHOLARSHIP 


Student Councils find by setting standards of scholarship for participating 
in various activities and for membership in organizations, and by frequent 
check-ups by Council representatives on scholarship reports, that the gen- 
eral scholarship of the school is improved. Others report that an advance 
in scholarship was noted immediately upon the establishment of a chapter of 
the National Honor Society, sponsored by the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. N., Washington 6, D. C. 
Schools which have no chapter of the National Honor Society may secure 
information about the establishment of a chapter by writing the above address. 


REDUCING DROP-OUTS 


This is one problem that confronts many school administrators. The Student 
Council of Parkview High School, Bay Village, Ohio, found that they could 
give some assistance to the Principal. As a result, they established a Placement 
Bureau. Through the year this Bureau functions in an effort to assist students 
in acquiring part-time employment so that they are able to remain in school. 
The Bureau is run by a member of the Student Council appointed by the 
President. Any student desiring part-time work gives his or her name, age, 
address, and type of work desired to the Bureau Chairman. The Chairman 
likewise maintains a list of requests from local employers for workers. When 
a student requests part-time work, his application is checked with the request 
for work on file at the Bureau and arrangements are made for him to contact 
the employers. 

Upon completion of the work, the employer is requested to send the 
Bureau information concerning the efficiency, dependability, ezc., of the stu- 
dent. Likewise, the student is questioned as to his impression of the employer. 
This information is kept in the permanent file for future reference. 
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Another problem that has been of serious concern to many Student Coun- 
cils is that of students failing to return to school following the summer vaca- 
tion. One school developed the following plan. A committee is appointed 
whose duty it is to keep in contact with students during the summer vaca- 
tion. In the spring before school closes, this committee selects a large group 
of students whose return to school in the fall seems assured. Each of these 
students keeps in contact during the summer with one or more students whoze 
return in the fall is uncertain. This committee during the summer attempts 
to learn of any students whose return is uncertain in order personally to in- 
fluence him to return. A few days before school opens in the fall, some of the 
doubtful ones are again contacted and a high-school student, who is returning, 
calls at the student’s home on the day that school opens to accompany him to 
school. Such active interest during the summer results in quite a number of 
students returning to school who otherwise may not return. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A long list of problems might be included in this chapter. Due to limitation 
of space, only the most common ones have been briefly discussed above. A 
few of the many problems that have been submitted as examples and are 
representative of types are illustrated in the following group submitted by the 
Student Council of Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Illinois. 
1. Should we have lunch-period assemblies in order to teach Freshmen the school songs? 
2. What sort of Service citation can we draw up which will give recognition to students 
who give service “over and beyond” the line of regular duty? 

. What committee should we set up to work through the art department with other 
departments of the school toward the construction of a Service Plaque which lists the 
names of more than 4,000 alumni in the Armed Forces? 

. Should we participate with other Illinois schools in the purchase of an original copy 
of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address? 

. What can we do to relieve the congestion on school buses? (Safety Council sponsored 
a “Walk to School” campaign.) 

. How can we find an organization of girls who will sponsor the serving of milk and 
sandwiches to the members of the basketball teams after the games? 

. Should we send delegates to the Illinois Association of Student Councils? 

. How can we keep people from cutting across the school lawns? 

. What policies should be drawn up for the operation of our four new bowling alleys— 
fees, supervision, efc.? 

What policies should we adopt in regard to the use of our new juke box? 

. Should there be card playing in the cafeterias during the lunch periods, or are the 
present indoor games (chess, checkers, etc.) sufficient? 

. Should we participate in a book-memorial to the late high-school librarian at the 


Public Library? 

. To what extent might our students have been responsible for the damage done to the 
boys’ club room in a nearby high school after a recent basketball game? 

. How should our school assist the local YMCA in raising $15,000 to finance the Plan- 


tation Room, a ‘teen-age club room? 











CHAPTER XII 


Student Council Finance 


In Tue Devetopment of any extracurriculum program, there naturally is 
included the problem of financing and, more particularly, the supervision of 
the financing of the separate activities making up the whole program. The 
cost of maintaining these activities necessitates the formulation of plans and 
policies. Many schools have adopted the “one fee” plan for all extracurriculum 
activities. This is most generally known as the Activity Ticket or Student 
Ticket. In the Wheaton, Illinois, Community High School, this ticket includes 
all home athletic games, concerts, club and class plays, club and class dues, 
one yearbook, band rental fee, and athletic locker fee. The events are printed 
on the ticket so the student knows just what he can secure by presenting the 
ticket. The ticket also carries a space for pasting a small picture of the owner, 
together with his signature, for identification purposes, An observation made 
by the Assistant Principal of this school illustrates how the ticket works in 
his school. 

I think our experience with activity tickets is worth passing on. Several years ago we 
used a coupon book with coupons being torn out for games and other things. These were 
too bulky and were often lost. The next thing we tried was a ticket to be punched but it 
became so ragged that too many had to be replaced. These last two years we have used a 
ticket. For each event when the tickets have to be used we provide the checker or ticket 
seller with a sheet of numbers. The number of each ticket is checked off after the ticket is 
seen by the checker. These sheets are filed and serve as a record of the number attending. 
Where two doors are in use, the numbers are checked the next day and if the same number 
is checked on each list that ticket is called in and the student is asked to explain. We have 
had very little trouble over this matter. I believe it is the most efficient method of checking 
and using activity tickets. The students like them for identification and many have placed 
pictures on them. 

Other schools use the “gate fee” system; that is, they depend upon support 
for each organization by the money collected through admission fees charged 
each time the organization stages an event. Still others use this together with 
a “due” system where a membership fee is charged each semester. In some 
instances a certain percentage of all funds, say two per cent, paid into the gen- 
eral school treasury is used to support those organizations that are not fully 
self-supporting. This fee is also used to finance the operation of the general 
treasury. 


MERITS OF THE ACTIVITY TICKET PLAN 


During recent years there has been a tendency to sponsor an Activity Ticket 
which entitles students to attend all, or participate in many of, the school’s 
activities. In some schools the Activity Ticket admits to all athletic contests, 
furnishes a subscription to the school newspaper and annual, admits to school 
dramatic productions, furnishes funds for class parties, and subsidizes all the 
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activities in the school. In other schools, season tickets for athletics are avail- 
able. The main benefits claimed for the Activity Ticket are that it interests 
large numbers of students in all activities, guarantees good attendance at all 
functions, subsidizes the activities which ordinarily have little support, enables 
each activity to know early in the year how much money it will have for 
operating, and obviates the necessity for several drives or campaigns to support 
the paper, yearbook, etc. 

Once the Activity Ticket has been sold there is no further cause for selling 
campaigns during the year. One hundred fifty-four, or forty-two per cent, of 
the 371 schools which answered this question indicated that the school em- 
ployed the activity ticket; many indicated that the Council sponsored the sale. 
This is certainly a concrete project which the Council may sponsor—and part 
of the extracurriculum program. It meets the specifications for a worthy Stu- 
dent-Council project. Seventy-six per cent of the schools in which the Council 
had legislative control of extracurriculum moneys indicated that the Council 
sponsored an Activity Ticket. It is to be expected that the Activity Ticket 
would be used more extensively in those schools which had allowed the 
Council legislative control of funds, because the Council would feel its respon- 
sibility for finances and would logically turn to the Activity Ticket as a means 
of interesting a very large percentage of the student body in the active support 
of the program which the Council sponsored. 

ACCOUNTING FORMS 

The supervision of these accounts involves a real responsibility. Since the 
Principal is responsible for the administration of his school, he must accept 
responsibility for the funds used in activities and the proper administration 
of them. Therefore, in a large percentage of the cases we find that either the 
Principal, the Assistant Principal, or a teacher (in the commercial department, 
if the school has one) is the Treasurer, or if not the Treasurer in name, he is 
that in responsibility. 

By and large, most schools have the moneys collected by each organization 
paid into a central school treasury. Good school practice decidedly favors this 
plan. In this procedure each organization’s bills are paid by checks issued by’ 
the general school Treasurer. Each organization, when it wants to pay a bill, 
issues a voucher, generally signed by the Treasurer of the organization and 
the Adviser, to the general school Treasurer, who then issues the check. This 
voucher is generally made in duplicate—one retained by the Treasurer of the 
organization for whom the bill is to be paid and the other retained by the 
general school Treasurer. The following account submitted by the Newton 
High School of Newtonville, Massachusetts, illustrates in a general way such 
a procedure. 

Every activity of the high school is under the direction of an Adviser appointed by the 
Principal and has its account with the Bursar, a statement of which is rendered once a month. 


All expenditures for that activity are made by him and written approval given for the pay- 
ment on a blue slip as illustrated below. 
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Newton Hicu Scuoot AssociaTEs 
19 


Bursar: 
Pay to 


the sum of 


(Name of Organization) 





Faculty Adviser Treasurer” 











Two copies are made in the case of no bill — one going back to the Adviser at the end 
of the month with the statement and the original is filed in the Bursar’s office as evidence 
of authority to pay. When there is a bill, it has the Adviser's approval on it and only one 
blue slip. All payments of money are made by the Bursar, and only on written order of 
the Adviser. 


Deposits are made by the Treasurer of clubs with a pink deposit ticket in duplicate, 
shown below. 





Newton Hicu Scuoot Associates 


For Account of 


(Name of Organization) 
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Bills 
Specie 


Check on 








Total 























re 
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Froin the original the record is made and the duplicate serves as a receipt for the one 
depositing. In case of class dues or where the collections and deposits are made by the 
home-room managers, the slip is made in triplicate — the third going to the Treasurer of 
the class for his record. 


This revenue is tapped two per cent by the student legislature, from which funds this 
body makes expenditures, later ratified by the Executive Council composed of Faculty 
Advisers and students. The form below is used. 





Newton HicuH Scuoot AssociaTEs 


’ 


In accordance with a vote of the Executive Council, your account 
is charged with 2% of the gross receipts for the month. This amounts 





This tax should be entered in your cash payments. 











Such expenditures are: annual transfer to the Assembly Fund, Service flag, supplies for the 
voting for student elections, Bursar’s bond, athletic awards, rally expenses, etc., as well as 
the office expenses of the Bursar. 


Transfer from one activity to another is made by the use of another form shown below. 





Credit Slip 


Newton HicH Scuoot AssociaTEs 











This amount should be entered in your cash receipts. 














This has a carbon that is sent the Adviser at the time and the original is enclosed in the 
monthly statement. 


In order to have a check on the money collected for dues, a receipt book of twenty-five 
receipts and stubs is given the Treasurer for him to issue each student a receipt for the 
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payment. The stubs in this book should prove with the deposit slips. Also a Treasurer's 
account book is given and the record audited by the Bursar. A monthly report is prepared 
for each organization. It is printed on the front of an envelope and contains deposit slips and 
vouchers involved for that month. The following form is used. 





In account with 


Newton HicH ScnHoor AssociaTEs 


For the month of... EIA ESE ADEE as LOI a ee a 
scription || Amount ||‘ scription mount 


Balance Forward 








| | 
| | a ae ae ud 


(Partial form—more lines in original) 


ce 
| 


























| 
| I 

| ond 
| og 
| eee 








Se CS. nctchectieten ee ee nee 
Checks as per list enclosed — 


Balance ROME NSE ES MT Rs DUPRE: We Nest eC 


Any discrepancy between this statement and our records should be reported to the 
Bursar before the first of the following month. 











CONTROL OF FINANCES 


While some may contend that students can not assume this responsibility, 
there are many who believe it does at least provide good business practice for 
the Student Council. Students gain experience in establishing and operating 
school banks, making budgets, keeping accounts, earning and disbursing 
money, planning how to secure money, making financial statements, checking 
receipts, making change, selling tickets, balancing receipts against disburse- 
ments, and auditing accounts. Even though the Principal or his representative 
does control the procedures rather completely, it must be admitted that even 
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the act, on the part of the students going through the procedures, does offer 
opportunity for some real learning experience in handling public funds. 

It is somewhat difficult to see how the Councils having no financial re- 
sponsibility can exert any significant influence on the life of the school. At 
least, a Council should have access to small sums with which to defray its 
legitimate expenses. Of 371 schools in a study conducted by the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals and reported in Bulletin 89, Stu- 
dent Council Handbook, published in 1940, twenty-four per cent in answer to 
the question “Does the Council determine budget appropriations for each 
organization?” indicated that the Council had legislative control of all extra- 
curriculum funds. This does not mean that the students actually disbursed the 
funds nor did the routine accounting any more than does the Federal Con- 
gress or a state legislature. But they did control the appropriation of money, 
and were gaining experience in dealing with public funds, including proper 
financial accounting. In addition they are subjected to the pressure groups in 
the schools which desire more than the funds available will allow. 

Principals who have delegated legislative control of the extracurriculum 
funds to the Student Council feel that the responsibility is an excellent exper- 
ience for adolescents. They report that Student Councils, in many instances, 
resist pressure even better than adults, and that nothing increases respect for, 
and prestige of, the Council as having the right to apportion funds to all 
organizations in the school. If the Council is to serve as the center of the extra- 
curriculum activities in the school, and the evidence in the earlier chapters 
show that as its major function, then the Council should have legislative con- 
trol of all extracurriculum funds. It is encouraging to note that approximately 
one fourth of the schools which answered this question have found the prac- 
tice worthy and practicable. Comments on many of the questionnaires indicated 
that many more schools are contemplating such a step. Although there are no 
research data to warrant the statement, observation indicates that the practice 
of allowing the Council to have legislative control of school funds has de- 
veloped within the decade. 

A STUDENT-COUNCIL BUDGET 

Good business procedures should, if at all possible, require the adoption ‘of 
a budget by each organization. If all accounts are centralized, then the cen- 
tralized agency should likewise prepare a combined budget of all the organiza- 
tions under its control. In the Sparks, Nevada, High School, each organization 
prepares its own budget. These are submitted to the general school Treasurer 
and all are combined into one general budget. The Wheaton, Illinois, High 
School likewise annually prepares such budgets. The following is the budget 
prepared by the centralized agency of the school for the school year 1943-1944. 
Since this school has an Activity Ticket, as referred to at the beginning of 
this chapter, the budget is divided into two major parts—that which is secured 
through the sale of the Activity Ticket and that secured through other sources. 
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In the case of the former, identified in the budget below as “Allowance for 
Student Conference,” this money is allocated proportionally to the various 
organizations on the basis of its membership. As will be noted, there are some 
organizations to which the money from the sale of Activity Tickets is based, 
not on membership, but on the basis of anticipated needs. 


General School Budget 


Sale of Activity Tickets 


Additional Estimated Income 


1. Allowance based upon the number of members 


EXPENDITURES 


Members Allowance from 
Club in the Club Activity Ticket 
Art 19 $ 6.84 
Book 32 11.52 
Fortune Guild 67 24.12 
G. A. A. 48 17.28 
Girl Reserves 209 75.24 
Handicraft 32 11.52 
Hi-Y 67 24.12 
Latin 54 19.44 
Poetry 28 10.08 
Spanish 44 15.84 
Senior Class 87 31.32 
Junior Class 92 33-12 
Sophomore Class 108 38.88 
Freshman Class 113 40.68 


Sub Total 


II. Allowance not based on number of members 


Band 

Broadcast (School Paper) 
Music Clubs 

Script 


Wecomi (School Annual) 


Student Council 
Administration 
Dance Band 
Costumes 
Printing 

Movies 

Tax 

Admissions 
Emergency 


Sub Total 


Grand Total _... 





1000 (36c each) $360.00 


$ 40.00 
75.00 

40.00 

etieie Se 
800.00 


125.00 
40.00 
50.00 
40.00 
30.00 
50.00 

310.00 
95.60 


----------------- $1,730.60 





-a-n----------. $2,090.60 


Additional 
Income 
$ 47.00 

10.00 
60.00 
90.00 
40.00 
50.00 
50.00 
132.90 
20.00 
20.00 
532.50 
209.00 
12.50 
5.00 


$1,278.90 


$ 152.50 
.00 

90.00 
60.00 
658.00 


100.00 
00 

00 
10,00 
00 
00 

00 

-00 


$1,070.50 


$2,349.40 


$2,090.60 
2,349.40 


$4,440.00 


Total 
Income 
$ 53.84 

21.52 
84.12 
107.28 
115.24 
61.52 
74.12 
152.34 
30.08 

35-84 

563.82 

242.12 

51.38 
45.68 


$1,638.90 


$ 192.50 
75.00 
130.00 
95.00 
1,458.00 
.00 
225.00 
40.00 
50.00 
50.00 
30.00 
50.00 
310.00 
95.60 


$2,801.10 


$4,440.00 
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In this same school before the budget of the general school treasury is 
prepared, each organization prepares a budget for itself. This, after approval 
by the organization and its Adviser, is submitted to the Student Council (called 


the Student Conference in this school). 
Budget Estmate 


(Fo: an organization) 
WOME nehcieu ee . 
Estimated Income Estimated Expenditures 
Number of members... National dues 
With Activity Tickets Supplies 
Dues paid in cash_. Cost of candy at games 


Sale of candy at games Awards 
Gate receipts Other expenses (banquets, 


Other sources (list) flowers, decorations, 
printing) 
: ToraL EstimaTep ExpenpiturEs $_.... 
Tota EstimaTEeD INCOME kes 
(Not including allowance from 
Student Conference) 


Signed ‘ ee Wares: 
Adviser 


Treasurer 

These budgets are then given to the Ways and Means Committee, whose 
responsibility is to set up the general school budget (illustrated immediately 
above). This Committee not only sets up the budget, but also distributes the 


funds, has charge of the sale of the Activity Tickets, and, in the spring, makes 
recommendations for the development of the next year’s budget. 


MONTHLY FINANCIAL REPORTS 
Any system of accounting that has been centralized should, periodically, 
prepare summary reports of the financial condition of each organization as to 
amount budgeted, balance on hand at beginning of the period covered in the 
report, expenditures during the same period, and balance remaining on hand. 
These, it would seem, might be the minimum of items reported. Should addi- 
tional revenue come to any organization, this likewise should be shown in the 
period in which it was received. Many schools prepare reports of this nature 
for information to the Principal, each organization Treasurer, the Council, 
and sometimes for the student body. This duty is usually the responsibility of 
the general school Treasurer. By way of illustration, two monthly financial 
statements of the Wheaton, IIl., High School Financial Report are reproduced. 
MaRCH, 1944 


Expenses 


Allowance Additional 
to Date Balance 


Act. Tickets Income Total Income 
$ 684 $ 3935 $ 4619 $ 2787 $ 18.32 
2,700.15 2,038.54 661.61 
242.39. 122.76 99.61 
36.96 10.16 
60.70 


Account 
Art Club 
B. A. A. 0.00 2,700.15 
Band 40.00 182.37 


Book Club 11.52 35.60 47.12 
Broadcast 75.00 0.00 75.00 14.30 
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Change Account 0.00 1,780.00 1,780.00 1,815.00 35.00° 
Class 1944 31.32 214.38 245.70 6.39 239.31 
Class 1945 33.12 206.52 239.64 190.19 49-45 
Class 1946 38.88 5.00 43.88 43.11 77 
Class 1947 40.68 0.00 40.68 14.10 26.58 
Facilty Book Shelf 0.00 20.00 20.00 0.00 20.00 
Faculty Flower Fund 0.00 14.50 14.50 6.12 8.38 
Fortune Guild 24.12 0.00 24.12 65.61 41.49° 
G. A. A. 17.28 62.50 79.7 47.92 31.86 
G. R. 75.24 58.55 133.79 138.42 4.63° 
Glee Clubs & Orch. 40.00 0.00 40.00 49-45 9.45* 
Handicraft Club 11.52 39.90 51.42 24.21 27.21 
Hi-Y 24.12 39.00 63.12 29.68 33.44 
Latin Club 19.44 151.40 170.84 131.90 38.94 
Poetry Club 10.08 0.00 10.08 0.00 10.08 
Script Club 35.00 97.31 132.31 33.89 98.42 
Spanish Club 15.84 49.25 65.09 34.43 30.66 
Student Conference 791.35 1,503.70 2,295.05 2,121.23 173.82 
Wecomi 800.00 483.79 1,283.79 254.42 1,029.37 
Tax 0.00 366.19 366.19 296.47 69.72 
Last Year's Bills 0.00 0.00 0.00 489.38 489.38* 
Activities Tickets 2,141.35 2,141.35 2,141.35 0.00 

$2,141.35 $10,190.81 $12,332.16 $10,173.70 $2,158.46 
Balance — June 30, 1943 122.73 
Balance — April 1, 1944 $2,281.19 
*Overdrawn 
Receipts 
Activities Tickets $2,141.35 
Dues 32.25 
Gate Receipts 2,756.01 
Miscellaneous 2,675.94 
Sales 22,241.83 
Balance 122.73 
Total $9,970.11 
May, 1944 

Allowance Additional Expenses 
Account Act. Tickets Income Total Income to Date Balance 
Art Club $ 6.84 $ 39.35 $ 46.19 $ 37.25 $ 8.94 
B. A. A. 0.00 3,547.68 3,547.08 2,957.28 590.40 
Band 40.00 182.37 222.37 131.61 90.76 
Book Club 11.52 36.85 48.37 41.55 6.82 
Broadcast 75.00 15.40 90.40 54-77 35.63 
Change Account 0.00 2,015.00 2,015.00 2,015.00 0.00 
Class 1944 31.32 601.80 633.12 41.54 591.58 
Class 1945 33.12 338.02 371.14 365.41 5.73 
Class 1946 38.88 5.00 43-88 43.11 77 
Class 1947 40.68 16.32 57.00 25.73. 31.27 
Faculty Book Shelf 0.00 20.00 20.00 13.13 6.87 


an oe foe | eee ae. ek, 


~~ 
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Faculty Flower Fund 0.00 55.50 55.50 17.66 37.84 
Fortune Guild 24.12 163.20 187.32 109.70 77.62 
G. A. A. 17.28 62.50 79.78 51.82 27.96 
G. R. 75.24 182.88 258.12 256.02 2.10 
Glee Clubs & Orch. 40.00 95.25 135.25 78.16 57.09 
Handicraft Club 11.52 39.90 51.42 41.77 9.65 
Hi-Y 24.12 39.00 63.12 44.88 18.24 
Latin Club 19.44 151.40 170.84 143.57 27.27 
Poetry Club 10.08 0.00 10.08 10.08 0.00 
Script Club 35.00 97.31 132.31 81.56 50.75 
Spanish Club 15.84 49.25 65.09 37.11 27.98 
Student Conference 792.40 1,569.17 2,361.57 2,496.92 135.35 
Wecomi 800.00 591.79 1,391.79 256.40 1,135.39 
Tax 0.00 531.22 531.22 467.76 63.46 
Last Year's Bills 0.00 0.00 0.00 501.62 501.62* 
Activities Tickets 2,142.40 2,142.40 2,142.40 0.00 





$2,142.40 $12,588.56 $14,730.96 $12,463.81 $2,267.15 
Balance — June 30, 1943 122.73 


Balance — June 1, 1944 $2,389.88 
*Overdrawn 

Receipts 

Activities Tickets $ 2,142.40 

Dues 50.75 

Gate Receipts 3,588.85 

Miscellaneous 3,659.63 

Sales 2,785.92 

Balance 122.73 


Total $12,350.28 

Other financial forms or reports should be developed as the needs arise 
within a particular school. The three statements given below report these 
special events—a show, class night, and a band concert in the Wheaton, Illi- 


nois, High School. 
Class Night 
March 31 
846 Tickets $25.38 Tax $186.12 Income 
.60 Ch. Surplus 

Band Concert ° 
March 23 and 24 
Total Sales: Matinee, Advance, and Evening 

. Number Income 
Adult 112 f $50.40 
Student 23 d 5.06 
Children gi . y 9.10 
Activities Tickets 88 . 11.44 
Activities Tickets 
Tax 


Total $76.00 
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Pierce Magic Show 








MATINEE 
Advance Sale 
Longfellow 44 $ .44 $ 4.40 
Holmes 25 25 2.50 
Whittier 50 .50 5.00 
Lowell 50 .50 5.00 
Jr. High 38 38 3.80 
At the Door 
Children 97 -97 9.7u 
Adult 15 38 3-75 
EVENING 
Advanced Sale 
Adult 192 7.68 67.20 
Adult 261 10.44 91.35 
Student 59 1.77 14.75 
Change Surplus 13 
Total $23.31 $207.78 
Totals Total $207.58 
Children 304 Less $20.00 by contract 
Adult 468 to Mr. Pierce 20.00 
Student 59 Bayes 6 
—_— $187.58 
Total 831 50% by contract $ 93.79 
Matinee 319 50% to Wecomi 93.78 
Evening 512 


Each organization prepares a more detailed report than that included for 
it in the general school Treasurer’s report. Likewise, those organizations (if 
any) not coming under the jurisdiction of the general school Treasurer should 
also prepare periodic reports. The following two reports are copies of forms 
made by the Boys’ Athletic Association in the Wheaton, Illinois, High School 
for the months of March and May, 1944. 


Boys’ Athletic Association 


Balance — March 1, 1944 $732.92 
RECEIPTS 
March Total Budget 
Dist. Tourn. travel allowance $14.00 $14.00 $2,700.15 
DisBURSEMENTS 
Officials 350.00 $ 470.00 
Transportation 
B. Colin —to Hinsdale 14.00 14.00 177.00 550.00 
Operation 
Dist. 95 — envelopes 3.75 
Otto E. Mau — tel. toll .20 
NuWay Laundry — clean 20.75 


Oak Park H.S.A.A.—entry fee 8.25 32.95 859.10 1,600.00 
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Equipment 
Bailey & Himes 8.59 
Jarvis & White—rep. footballs 29.77 38.36 652.44 1,000.00 





Tora DisBuRSEMENTS *$85.31 $2,038.54 


Balance — April 1, 1944 $661.61 


Balance — May 1, 1944 $548.70 


RECEIPTS 
Budget 
Relay entry fees $ 4.75 
State basketball tournament 49.39 
Relay funds 48.25 
Refreshment stand 44.40 
Gate 157.89 
Refreshment stand (relay) 180.65 
Gate Receipts (relay) 105.45 $3,547.68 


DisBURSEMENTS 
Officials 
Holmes 
Bauler — baseball $ 425.00 $ 470.00 


Transportation 

Colin — tennis, York $ 3.25 

Colin — tennis, Elgin 7.00 

Colin — baseball, O. Pk. 12.00 

Hodges — track, Batavia 

Proviso, Riverside 22.00 

Colin — tennis, O. Pk. 8.00 

Colin — tennis, Joliet 3.00 

Hodges — track 6.00 

Colin — tennis 5.30 

Hodges — track, Aurora 

and Downers Grove 12.00 : 

Hodges — track, Champ. 85.00 $ 433.35 $ 555.00 


Operation 
Entry fee — Proviso tr. $ 8.00 
Entry fee — Riverside tr. 3.30 
Hardy — Dec. Queen's st. 1.38 
Kes] — Medals, Trophies, 

Ribbons 155.56 
DuPage Lmbr. — Crossbars 5.10 
NuWay Cleaners — basket- 

ball suits 28.00 
Pepsi-Cola — Relays 20.85 
Entry fee — Aurora tr. 8.00 
Hodges — track 6.00 
Hardy — Dec. Little “7” 1.02 $237.21 $1,143.31 $1,600.00 
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Equipment 
Lowe & Campbell — 
baseball equipment $ 77.16 
DuPage Lumbr. — track 4.13 
Soukups — tape, track 3-67 
Jarvis & White — 
tennis balls 10.35 
Wheaton Hdw.—chain, tr. 51 $95.82 $ 954.42 $1,000.00 
ToraL DisBURSEMENTS $549.08 $2,956.08 
Balance — June 1, 1944 $590.40 


Another interesting and helpful form indicative of the careful accounting 
system developed by this same school is shown on the opposite page. This 
form shows receipts from a series of basketball games during the year. Each 
game is analyzed in terms of the various sources of revenue. The first row 
for each game shows the number of the various kinds of tickets from which 
the revenue was derived, the second column shows the amount of money 
received, while the third column shows the amount of Federal tax paid. Read- 
ing the last two perpendicular columns, one shows the total Federal tax paid 
on each game, as well as the total tax paid for all games; the last column shows 
the total profit from all games. 


A STATE SYSTEM OF ACCOUNTING 


In the 1941 session of the Kansas Legislature, a resolution was passed by 
the School Activities Association. The evidence submitted showed that the 
activities had developed largely without conscious direction with the result 
that confusion existed over what funds ought to be handled in the Activities 
Account and the proper methods of handling them. As a result of this report 
a committee of Kansas high-school Principals was appointed “for the purpose 
of developing policies and specific methods of procedure.” This committee, 
composed of Neal M. Wherry, Lawrence; Victory C. Klotz, Coffeyville; 
George L. Cleland, Atchison; and W. N. Van Slyck, Topeka, Chairman, was 
appointed by F. L. Schlagle, Chairman of the Legislative Committee of the 
Kansas State Teacher Association. 


The committee’s recommendations were accepted by the State Board of 
Education and copies of the report were printed and distributed to all Prin- 
cipals in the state. The report consisted of seven recommended standards for 
activity-funds accounting together with numerous exhibits of forms, selected 
as among the best in use in various Kansas high schools. For a complete copy 
of these recommendations and of the various forms suggested, the reader is 
referred to pages 29 to 46 of the January, 1944 issue of The Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, Bulletin number 119. 
These recommendations and forms might well be used by a Student Council 
as a guide in the development of a financial accounting system for its school. 
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THE ACTIVITY TICKET 

The modern high school with its multitude of activities is faced with the 
problem of how to finance these student extracurriculum activities. In many 
instances these organizations are left upon their own to provide finances when 
needed. As a result many schools find their students repeatedly confronted 
with “assessments” from this organization and that organization. The question 
then naturally arises as to what plan would provide for only one appeal for 
funds during the school year. 

Councils began to consider this probiem. One plan that seemed to meet 
with widespread approval was that of the Activity Ticket. This ticket enabled 
students to attend many, if not all, of the school’s activities. It is in a compre- 
hensive card or booklet form. Quite generally it includes admission to all 
home athletic events, a subscription to one or more of the school’s publications, 
class parties, and some of the school’s annual social events or pageants. 

The main benefits claimed for the Activity Ticket are that it interests a 
larger percentage of students in a larger number of the student activities; it 
provides a basis early in the school year for organizations to plan their pro- 
grams since they have a fair knowledge of what finances they will have avail- 
able during the year; it provides an equitable distribution of finances among 
all organizations, that is, it subsidizes the activities which very often have 
little support; and it provides a unification of the student body engendered 
by the fact that one campaign can be conducted throughout the school and 
thus eliminate the competitive spirit which often arises among organizations 
for support. Once the ticket has been sold, there is no further need for other 
selling campaigns. 

This has been found to be an excellent project for the Student Council. A 
large proportion of the Councils which have charge of finances have adopted 
the Activity Ticket plan. In the development of the plan, schools vary as to 
procedures. One of the first steps is that of having each organization prepare 
and adopt a budget. These are submitted to the Council for approval. From 
these the Council determines what activities should be included in the ticket. 
After the sale is conducted, the proceeds are then proportioned to the various 
activities included in the ticket. If there is 100 per cent sale, naturally, each 
organization receives the full amount of money originally included in setting 
up the school’s composite budget. 

Many schools provide a plan for the payment of the ticket. Some schools 
sell them to students on the installment basis at the time of purchase. Students 
may make a minimum down payment and a certain payment each week 
until paid. Schools that have adopted this plan are enthusiastic about it. They 
find that many students who would otherwise be unable to do so purchase 
tickets on this plan. The Bound Brook, New Jersey, High School has adopted 
the budget plan, selling tickets to cover student activities and club expenses, 
secure a subscription to the school’s newspaper, go to all home athletic contests, 
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and attend school plays and concerts at reduced rates. Salem, Oregon, High 
School adopts rules and regulations governing Activity Tickets and their 
holders. The selling campaign is planned by the Council and the forensic 
manager. 

In the Topeka High School of Kansas, the students publicize a certain 
period as the beginning of the sale of Activity Tickets with an assembly pro- 
gram. Speakers representing athletics, publications, and the All-School Party 
explain to the student body the ticket and the savings it affords them. The 
ticket includes all home football and basketball games, ‘a subscription to the 
school newspaper, a ticket to the All-School Party, and a 75-cent first payment 
of the yearbook. The tickets are in book form. Each ticket has a serial number 
and space for the signature of the owner, thus preventing the use of the ticket 
by any other than the owner. 

The Soda Springs, Idaho, High School has provided a special Article 
“Financing of Student Body Activities” in their Constitution. The following 
is taken from this Constitution: 


Section I: Financing of Student Body Activities. 

Money for financing the following school functions shall be obtained by charging a fee 
commensurate with the expense involved for a student Activity Ticket to be bought at the 
time of registration in the fall. The amount necessary to charge for the student activity card 
shall be figured out and published in the spring preceding each fall registration. The amount 
of this student activity card shall differ each year if the expense involved for the year's pro- 
gram differs. The price of the student activity card shall be determined by the budget. 

Every student will be required to purchase a student activity card upon registration. 

Activities covered by ticket: Football and basketball games (home games), lyceum 
numbers, school plays, opera, school parties (the number to be specified each year), and 


other additional activities decided upon for each year. 
The manner of financing the school paper and the subscriptions to the school paper 
shall be decided upon and determined each year. The same shall be true about yearbooks. 


METHODS OF RAISING MONEY 


Probably there is no high school in the nation that does not raise money 
for at least one student activity during a school year. In fact, there are so many 
demands for money from students today, that many students drop out of 
school because of their inability to pay for costs incidental to going to school. 
Bell,’ in his study of Maryland youth for the American Youth Commission, 
indicated that students from the most favored economic groups continued in 
school with a relative frequency eleven times as great as that observed for 
those of the lowest income groups. Jacobson* likewise in his study of secondary- 
school costs not only has thrown some light on the cost of going to high school, 
but also shows the Activity Ticket or card as a part of the student’s cost. This 
does not mean that organizations form a large part of the pupil’s cost of at- 


Bell, H. M. Youth Tell Their Story, Washington 6, D. C.: American Council on Education. 744 Jackson 
Place, N. W. 1938. 

2Jacobson, P. B. The Cost of Attending High School, Washington 6, D. C.: The National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. 1944, 28 pages. 10 cents. Also appeared in the Jan- 
uary, 1944, issue of The Bulletin, a publication of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 
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tending high school; quite the contrary is true. It does mean that a careful 
consideration of all charges to students should be made. 


With the inclusion of many of the organizations’ financial needs into one 
ticket, the accumulation of these charges tends to crystallize attention on the 
total cost of attending high school. This does not mean that these charges are 
not necessary, and that, therefore, they should be thrown out. It simply calls 
tor caution on the part of those in charge and produces evidence that the 
board of education should consider that at least some of the financing of 
extracurriculum activities is legitimately a part of the regular school budget 
and, therefore, should rightly be provided for through regular school-tax funds. 
In fact, it is interesting to note that at least part of this responsibility is being 
assumed by a number of boards of education, as for example, in the New 
Trier Township High School of Winnetka, Illinois. 

Most schools are confronted with this problem of raising money for the 
support of a good extracurriculum program. The question of how to do this 
arises. Space would not permit a description or even a listing of all the various 
projects engendered. Some schools have projects that run daily throughout the 
year, while others are for only a short duration. It is interesting to read of the 
resourcefulness of the Student Council in planning and carrying out innovating 
projects. One thing is exceedingly encouraging to note—the almost non-exist- 
ence of games of chance used as a means of raising money. The following are 
brief accounts of some of the more common as well as unusual types. 


Dramatics and Other Entertainments 


One of the most common, and probably one of the most enjoyable, projects 
that is engaged in by students as a means of raising money for various types 
of student activities is that presented through dramatics and other types of 
entertainment. This entertainment includes many versions of dramatized pro- 
grams. Several include such projects as stage plays, vaudeville acts, carnivals, 
fun frolics, costume balls, and variety shows. Two schools that use plays as a 
means of raising money for Student Council use are the Osbourn High School 
of Manassas, Virginia, and the Kingfield, Maine, High School. 


The Stratford, Connecticut, High School annually plans and organizes a 
variety show composed of school talent. This usually nets them about $200 
profit. The Jonathan Dayton Regional High School of Springfield, New Jersey, 
conducts an annual costume ball. This event opens the school’s social calendar 
each fall. Last year they sold almost $200 worth of tickets, netting the Student 
Council a profit of $88.40. Each year the Woodrow Wilson Junior High School 
of Sioux City, Iowa, holds a carnival in its gymnasium. A general admission 
charge is made. They report, “There is plenty of fun in the center section and 
still more in the private booths, if you care to spend additional money. There 
is loads of fun and noise, but no boisterousness.” 
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Open House is another event held each Saturday night by the Seat Pleasant, 
Maryland, High School for parents and students. It is really a recreational cen- 
ter in which dancing, athletic games, and movies are furnished free. During 
this event, refreshments are sold from which the school derives a small profit. 
The entire program is student-planned and student-operated. 

The Student Association of Bartow, Florida, High School felt the need of 
encouraging greater student participation in the social activities of the school. 
They were likewise in need of money to finance these and other activities. 
They decided that a Barn Frolic was the thing that would interest all students. 
The Physical Education department co-operated by teaching students square 
dancing. The program included a hog-calling contest, a chicken chasing, and 
a hilarious milking contest, in addition to the square and social dancing. The 
gymnasium was transformed into a barn with wagon wheels, pieces of harness, 
and other farm paraphernalia. They report that “Even the sophisticated caught 
the spirit of the occasion and entered heartily into the fun.” The project has 
been so successful that the students have made it an annual affair. 

Joy Night is the name of a project sponsored by the Student Council of 
the Lincoln, Nebraska, High School. This is an all-school-faculty program 
presented each spring. Any individual or group of individuals may try out for 
a place on the program. About a month before it is presented, fifteen faculty 
and fifteen Student Council members judge from twenty to twenty-five acts. 
It includes in all about 250 pupils, with an additional 150 serving in other 
capacities. The show has grown in popularity to the point where it now runs 
for three nights and provides a real source of income for the school. 

The Senior High School of Pueblo, Colorado, has an annual vaudeville 
show. Last year it was entitled Stage-Door Canteen. Tickets were sold by 
Council members. The profit amounted to more than $165. 

Another means through which Councils raise money to sponsor many of 
their activities is that of paid assemblies. However, many school people do not 
agree with the principle of charging for school assemblies. In view of this fact, 
quite a number of schools have sponsored night entertainments of the lyceum 
type. They engage a series of programs to be put on periodically during the 
school year. These are sponsored by the Student Council. The entire student 
body participates in an annual sale of season tickets. In addition to this, indi- 
vidual admissions are sold for each separate number. 


Magazine Drives 

A number of schools participate in an annual magazine sale. This project 
is put on by Student Councils through some commercial publishing company. 
The North Little Rock Junior High School, Arkansas, reports that through 
the co-operation of the Curtis Publishing Company the entire school conducted 
a subscription campaign last fall. With the proceeds, they have redecorated the 
auditorium, bought more play-ground and recreation-room equipment, and 
purchased noise absorbers for the chairs in the cafeteria. With the balance 
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that they still have in the treasury, they are planning to continue the project 
in order to purchase a communication system for their school. A somewhat 
similar campaign has been conducted annually by the Martinsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, Junior-Senior High School for more than fifteen years. 


Motion Pictures 

Many schools use motion pictures as a source of income. These films are 
very largely non-commercial, and therefore do not compete with the “down- 
town” commercial movies. Some schools have shown the commercial type of 
film but a number of them have received objections from their local theaters 
and as a result decided to discontinue showing these types of films. 


Red Cross 

The Junior High School of Ithaca, New York, holds an annual Red Cross 
Day in connection with the national Red Cross campaign. On this day a mem- 
ber of the Student Council stands in the doorway to each class. Each student 
is urged to contribute at least a penny as he enters the class. In the afternoon 
a public assembly program is presented by members of the faculty as their 
contribution to the Red Cross Day endeavour. The school reports, “This has 
proved to be a successful enterprise both from a financial, as well as fun and 
good school-spirit point of view. Each year we have taken in between $150 
and $200. The last year our band and orchestra contributed another $100 from 
the proceeds of their spring concert.” This money is then given to the Red 
Cross. The Bound Brook, New Jersey, High School puts on an annual amateur 
show as.a means of obtaining funds for their annual Red Cross drive. 


Roller Skating 

Roller-skating parties are sponsored by the Student Council of Central 
Junior High School, Muskegon, Michigan. They are held one night a month 
from 7:00 to 9:30 in the gymnasium. The price of admission is twenty-five 
cents. In addition to student help, the teachers are in attendance each time. 
The Student Council profits from the enterprise and the students themselves 
enjoy a good, sociable time. 


School Dances 

One of the most common methods used by schools as a means of raising 
money to finance activities is that of the school dance. As a general rule, these 
dances are held after athletic events and on special days during the year, 
during the holidays, and other vacation periods. Likewise, some schools hold 
dances during the noon hour and for a short period at the end of the school 
day. The price per couple and individual, in most instances, has been kept 
very low so that anyone who cares to dance can attend. The noon-hour dances 
are generally only five or ten cents, while the evening dances are naturally 
higher in price. Music for many of the dances is furnished by records or 
nickelodeons. Likewise, the radio provides a source of music. School orchestras 
as well as commercial orchestras are used for the “big events.” 
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Each spring the Jonathan Dayton Regional High School, Springfield, New 
Jersey, crowns a May Queen in connection with a dance. Preceding the dance, 
nominations and election of the May Queen and her attendants are carried on 
as part of the dance’s publicity. Each Wednesday from October until Decem- 
ber, the Student Senate of the Jamesburg, New Jersey, High School sponsors 
noontime dances in the gymnasium. The admission is five cents per couple. 
The money received from this source is used in purchasing new records and 
for other activity purposes. In January, Student Senate movies replace the 
noontime dancing. In March, dancing is again resumed and continues until 
the end of the school term. 

The Stratford, Connecticut, High School holds an annual Christmas for- 
mal dance. It is planned and managed by the Student Council. This Council, 
also in conjunction with all the school clubs has a spring Mardi Gras. The 
latter is the big event of the year and is financially the most successful. In 
addition, monthly dances are held. Standards and rules for all these dances, 
which are student-managed, have been established by the Council. 


The Lower Merion Senior High School of Ardmore, Pennsylvania, spon- 
sors a number of dance activities, such as barn dances and holiday dances, 
particularly the Christmas and Leap Year dances. The Battle Creek, Michigan, 
High School conducts bi-weekly student dances. The Woodlawn High School 
of Birmingham, Alabama, in co-operation with the Parent-Teacher Association 
and the city government, sponsors dances after athletic events held in the 
city. The Hamtramck, Michigan, High School sponsored Leap Year dances 
in 1944, 

The Council of the Jefferson High School of Rochester, New York, spon- 
sors quite a number of social events during the school year as a means of 
raising money for the general school treasury to be used for such purposes 
as the Council deems necessary. Afternoon socials, using recorded music on 
the school’s loud-speaker system purchased by the Council, is an almost daily 
occurrence. Hallowe’en Fun Night with an orchestra is another event of the 
school. This has been promoted, not only as a social event, but also as a means 
to decrease Hallowe’en pranks during the evening. A football prom is held 
near the end of the season with the football players as guests. The art students 
contribute large drawings of each player and the coaches. After the various 
basketball games, the orchestra plays for dances. An annual all-student pro- 
gram, including a faculty skit, forms one evening of entertainment as a 
variety show and dance. Jefferson Day is likewise an annual event in the 
spring. Generally this is held in the afternoon. However, last year it was 
changed to the evening. At this time nominations are made for May Queen. 
Pictures of the five most popular girls are shown and a vote is taken in the 
home rooms two days before Jefferson Day. Following the crowning of the 
queen, a dance is held. This is another high spot of the year in the life of 
the students of Jefferson. In all these social events, the students of Jefferson 
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participate enthusiastically. Last year the Council, through these projects, 
cleared almost $1500. Another plan that the Jefferson High School has devised 
is known as the dime-a-month club. Students subscribe by paying ten cents 
a month. All money that is derived from this source is used to purchase war 
bonds. When they mature, this money will be placed in the general school 
treasury to be used as a scholarship fund and as other needs might require. 


Scrap Drives 

Practically every School Council has participated in scrap drives of one 
kind or another. Tons of scrap iron have been collected and sold by many 
schools. The proceeds of this go to the school treasury. For example, the 
Orland, California, Junior High School collected over 110 tons of scrap iron 
last year. In addition to this, they collected more than two carloads of old 
papers. The Shorewood High School of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, collected 
almost $1,000 through paper drives. This money was donated to the USO and 
the Red Cross. The Senior High School of Charlotte, North Carolina, collected 
more than 20,000 pounds of paper. The West High School of Denver, Colo- 
rado, had four paper drives which netted them almost $500. The Woodrow 
Wilson Junior High School of Sioux City, Iowa, conducts paper drives with 
great success. Competition within a class or between classes has been found 
to be very successful in increasing the amount of paper collected. During a 
drive one of the classes brought in more than a ton of paper. The Stonewall 
Jackson High School of Charleston, West Virginia, makes daily collections 
of papers. Boxes have been placed in each home room by the Council. The 
Council has also organized and directed the collection of paper in the com- 
munity. 

Student Sales 

The Student Council of the Jamesburg, New Jersey, High School early in 
September puts on a sale-of-tickets campaign for five paid assemblies. Each 
ticket sells for forty-five cents. Money is used to provide five interesting and 
educational Student Senate assemblies. 

Probably one of the most unusual ones is that put on by the Senior High 
School of Wausau, Wisconsin. This School Council annually conducts a 
doughnut sale. It is conducted by a special Doughnut Committee and carried 
on through the home rooms. Each home room has its own sales chairman 
and committee to collect funds and to distribute doughnuts to the members 
of the home room who have sold them. Forms have been prepared for taking 
orders. These are distributed by the central committee to each home-room 
committee. This committee, in turn, gives out the material to the individual 
workers. The price of the doughnuts is the prevailing price at the time. The 
past two years it has been thirty cents a dozen. Orders are taken and money 
is paid at the time of the placing of the order. The sales campaign is carried 
on approximately five days. Several days intervene following the sale before 
the delivery of doughnuts in order that all sales might be checked carefully 
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and the order placed with the local bakery. Five of the bakeries in this school 
community have joined in the project. They furnish doughnuts at a wholesale 
price which gives the school a profit of seven cents a dozen. The doughnuts 
are delivered in the school at noon and the committee proceeds to tie up the 
orders for the various home rooms. Some home rooms sell from 200 to 300 
doughnuts. At the close of the afternoon, students return to their home rooms. 
They receive the number of doughnuts that they have sold and proceed to 
deliver them. This school sells approximately 3,000 dozens of doughnuts each 
year. They report that this is a very satisfactory method of raising money, but 
that it requires careful organization and checking in order to make it a success. 

The North Dallas High School of Texas puts on a special campaign to 
sell all of their school publications. This includes their bi-weekly paper and 
high-school annual, two senior publications, and a student directory. 

The Hawthorne, New Jersey, High School sells basketball and football 
tickets. The proceeds from the drive are used for the various school activities. 
The Senior High School of Williamsport, Pennsylvania, raises money through 
the operation of a check room at dances, parties, banquets, and ball games. 
In the Senior High School of Springfield, Missouri, the activities of the student 
government are financed and made possible through the sale of soft drinks 
during the lunch period and the selling of school supplies, such as paper, pen- 
cils, et cetera. The Stonewall Jackson High School of Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia, likewise conducts a similar school store. A lost-and-found department 
is maintained by the Student Council of Hutchinson, Minnesota, High School. 
Near the end of school year, those articles unclaimed are put up at public 
auction. 


A cattle show is held in a town near the Kingfield, Maine, High School. 
Each year the school maintains a food booth. The profits go to the Seniors for 
their special occasions, but the booth is under the control of the Student 
Council. 


The Jonathan Dayton Regional High School, Springfield, New Jersey, 
annually conducts a Due Card sale to finance the school paper, yearbook, 
and special assemblies. They report, “For several months sales lagged; then 
the Student Council went to work on the project, and, as a final result, prac- 
tically all pupils had bought Due Cards. Class Presidents and Student Council 
officers combined their efforts to put over the drive. 











CHAPTER XIII 


Student Leadership 


Oner’s Success in life depends in a great measure upon the way he gets 
along with people. If he meets them well, makes a good first impression, and 
then has the qualities to maintain the impression, he will be likely to get a 
job and to succeed in it, and he will make concomitantly a contribution to the 
happiness of others. Anyone, therefore, who wishes to make the most of his 
life both from the professional and from the strictly social aspects, is obliged 
to develop pleasing social qualities. As a member of the Student Council 
he will command the respect of his associates and his constituents. 

Advice of this kind should not be misunderstood. A pleasing front is 
not being advocated as a substitute for solid character and achievement. 
Character, ability, and sincere intentions are essential, and one who pretends 
to have them when he does not will be found out sooner or later and assessed 
at his true value. If one is to be practical, however, he must recognize the 
fact that a person is frequently judged by appearances and that, other things 
being equal, the man or woman who makes a good first impression and who 
then conducts himself with social grace has many chances for leadership which 
one who appears at a disadvantage misses. 

What is one to do if he wants to get onto the road to leadership? First, 
let him study the requirements of good and helpful living. Let him inquire, 
as honestly and sincerely as he can, what habits he should adopt and follow 
in order to live pleasantly and helpfully with his fellows; in order to do the 
best possible work at his job on the Council; in order to contribute most 
to his own efficiency and happiness, to the satisfaction of his associates and 
the welfare of his school. Then let him adopt that way of life. Let him do it, 
not primarily for the purpose of making people like him and for exerting in- 
fluence over them, but for the purpose of satisfying his own conscience, his 
own impulse to make an artistic job of living, and his own sense of public 
responsibility. When he has done that, he will find that qualities of leadership 
such as popularity and influence will come as a by-product. He will succeed 
because he deserves to succeed. He will have friends because he has not tricked 
them into friendship. Success built upon such a pattern will endure. The 
foundations will be strong and steady. And if the degree of leadership attained 
is not great enough to satisfy the loftiest of ambitions, there will remain the 
personal satisfaction which is the usual accompaniment of right living. 


LEADERS AND FoLLowers 
The question is often asked, “Why should we not be alarmed at the 
thought that a great number of the people can scarcely be expected to give 
much time or thought to public or school affairs?” The explanation lies in 
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the power of leadership. If, in every community, a large proportion of the most 
competent persons, the most active and alert, should be public spirited and 
should actually work at the job of being citizens and of leading the rest of the 
population, they could exert an adequate influence in favor of good govern- 
ment. One such citizen in ten is perhaps enough to leaven the lump. If in 
every neighborhood or in every social group there were a few who were 
not only honest and sincere in their desire to further the cause of good 
government, but who, in addition, were thoroughly informed and were 
practiced in the art of forming independent judgments and of expressing 
their opinions forcefully, these few could lead the rest. They would be too 
much for the peanut politicians who ordinarily determine the course of 
public action. The ideas and judgments which they expressed would be taken 
up and repeated by the less able and less energetic members of the community, 
and a majority would usually be behind them. The same is true in the school 
community. 

If our hope of establishing a citizenry capable of guiding a democracy 
through a perilous period depended upon our expectation of arousing the 
whole population to an independent, systematic, and sustained study of 
public affairs, the hope would be weak indeed, but we do not have to depend 
upon such an expectation. The hope of democracy lies in the probability 
that, if properly presented, the responsibilities of citizenship may appeal to the 
best minds, so that a large proportion of these best minds may be devoted to 
public service rather being devoted too completely, as at present, to the fur- 
thering of private interests. The need of the hour is for a vital and well- 
prepared leadership, not a leadership exerted by a few in the whole nation, 
but a leadership which makes itself felt in every hamlet and neighborhood. 

If the American democracy means business about preparing citizens 
for its service, if it really is to undertake seriously the effert to instill in them 
the virtues it most requires, one of its first jobs will be to make an especial 
appeal to those who are capable of leadership. In doing this one can readily see 
the part that the secondary school will play in such a program. Students who 
are given practice through their efforts in assisting in the management of 
school affairs become familiar with government procedures. It is here that 
the Student Council can make a real contribution in this great task of develop- 
ing good citizenship qualities. Activities engaged in by the Student Council 
should contribute to this whole program of leadership training. A student 
should, in the performance of any work in the Council, grow in qualities 
of leadership. 

Naturally, in the consideration of developing leaders the question arises 
as to just what are the qualities that make a good leader or even a good 
citizen. In this chapter an attempt is made to discuss in an informal way 
some of these contributed and interrelated qualities. A student reading these 
should be able to secure some appreciation of their value to him. The reading 
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of them, however, will have little effect, unless an opportunity is afforded 
through Student Council and school activities to put them into daily practice. 


SPORTSMANSHIP 


On the day after a Student Council election every student will have a 
chance to demonstrate the quality of his sportsmanship. A little more than 
half of you will be on the winning side. You should be pleased with the 
results. It will be your job to show that you can take victory gracefully. You 
will have a chance to demonstrate any claim you may have to being good 
winners. That isn’t such an easy job as may at first appear. It is as hard 
to be a good winner as to be a good loser. The fellow who wins is likely to 
celebrate the victory in such a way as to annoy and needlessly irritate the losers. 
He may resort to rough joking. He may “rub in” the defeat. He may boast 
or strut or he may be too demonstrative in his rejoicing. By acting in such a 
way will advertise his poor social training. He will be exhibiting his own 
thoughtlessness and lack of tact. After all, he has little to boast about. He is 
on the winning side, to be sure, but that does not prove any superiority on 
his part. The fact that a few more than half the students believe as he 
believes does not prove that hc, or they, have the sounder views. In a 
democracy we must accept the decision of a majority, temporarily at least, but 
majorities are not always right. Their decisions are frequently reversed. The 
majority of today may fade away and become the minority of tomorrow. 
The group which is defeated this vear may easily be the victor in the next 
election. So there is no reason why the student who chances to be on the 
winning side this week should not behave with reserve, with consideration, 
moderation, and thoughtfulness for the feelings of those who have suffered 
defeat. 
The losers, too, may prove their good sportsmanship by losing with good 
grace. They should forget as quickly as possible the sting of defeat. Whatever 
your views, the successful candidates will be your officers and they are entitled 
to your support. 

CONSISTENCY 

Some people seem to think that a change of the mind is a sign of weakness. 
They boast of their fixed convictions, of the stability of their opinions. They 
take pride in their consistency. There is something to be said for them, of 
course, if they do not carry the idea of consistency too far. Certainly we would 
not want them to go to the other extreme, and change their minds at the 
slightest pressure. One whose views are too easily swayed is undependable. 
There is no stability about him. One never knows where to find him. His is 
a shallow mind and convictions do not root deeply in it. Every change is not 
movement in the right direction. 

But while all change is not growth, all growth is change. A growing mind 
must be a changing mind. A person makes consistent progress only if he is un- 
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satisfied with his ideas; if he is still searching for the truth; if he is ever seek- 
ing more information and if he changes his mind in the light of new evi- 
dence. One who takes too much pride in his opinions and who refuses to 
change them has ceased to grow. His mind has become stagnant. He is no 
longer obtaining an education. His ideas are not better than they were a 
year ago; they are just the same. His is a case of arrested development. 

If you are poorly informed and have little confidence in your opinions, you 
will have an inferiority complex. You will be on the defensive. You will be 
afraid to announce a change of your views lest it be regarded as evidence of 
weakness; lest people see how unsupported your cpinions really are. You will 
therefore, hold stubbornly to your opinions. But if you are well informed, 
and ;have confidence in yourself; if you feel sure that your position is sound 
a great part of the time, you will not be ashamed to admit error now and then. 
You will not be afraid to announce a change of views. You will not hesitate 
to say, “I was wrong on that point.” Your friends will still have confidence 
in you—all the more because they see that you are still a truth-seeker; that 
your mind is not stagnant; that you are still moving forward toward greater 


understanding and wisdom. 

There are people who profit by experience. There are others wio do not. 
There are those who, when they face crises, remember how they have met 
similar crises in the past. If their previous efforts were successful they adopt 
like practices again. If their earlier ventures failed, they change the program 
and do a bit of experimenting. They thus develop general rules or standards 
to go by. After a while their experiences will have covered a wide range. 
They will have come into possession of rules which will carry them through 
almost any emergency. They have thought out most, or at least many, of the 
problems they will have to meet. When a time for action comes they will act 
in accordance with the standards which they have built up. They may be said 
to be principled. They have philosophies of life. 

There are others who lack either intelligence or character enough to build 
a philosophy. They have as many experiences as do their principled friends, 
but they learn no lessons from these experiences. They do not study the re- 
sults of different acts and then generalize as to which sorts of behavior are 
best. When a new situation arises they deal with it on the impulse of the mo- 
ment. They act as if similar problems had not been met before. They act ca- 
priciously. They have no standards guiding everyday action. 

DEPENDABILITY 

In every school and in every class there are students who have many 
- friends. There are young people who are popular; wio are well liked by their 
associates. There are others who, if not actually disliked, have few close 
friends. What is the difference? What qualities do the popular students have 
that the others do not? What is it about one’s character and personality that 
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people usually find attractive? A few years ago a book was written about 
problems such as these. The author was D. A. Laird, and the book was called 
Why We Don’t Like People. This book gives the results of careful investiga- 
tions which were made to determine why it is that some people are liked and 
others are not. This report shows that there is no one quality that insures popu- 
larity. There is no single explanation for a person’s being either liked or dis- 
liked. A human personality is a complex thing made up usually of some attrac- 
tive and other unattractive qualities. 

Mr Laird and the people who helped him with his tests made a list of 45 
qualities which most persons find attractive; qualities which help to make one 
popular and successful. At the top of the list is the quality of dependability. 
The question is asked, “Can you always be depended upon to do what you 
say you will?” The author of the book found that an individual who can 
truthfully answer “Yes” to that question has a far better chance of being well 
liked than one who cannot. 

This seems to be a quality easy to cultivate, so easy that everyone should 
possess it. But as a matter of fact, the road to dependability is not a smooth 
one. There are always temptations to deviate a little. One promises to do a 
thing, then new conditions arise and he cannot do it without real sacrifice. 
Under such circumstances, the ordinary person changes his mind. He fails to 
deliver. He makes excuses for nonperformance. It is the unusual, the superior 
type of individual, who holds to his given word through thick and thin, who 
makes good every promise, who meets every commitment. These superior 
persons endure sacrifices sometimes, but they are amply repaid in the respect 
of their fellow men. Anyone, of course, will occasionally make a promise or 
an appointment that he cannot keep. In that case, he can retain the confidence 
of those whom he must disappoint by arranging openly to be relieved of the 
obligation. One does not lose caste by such a practice as that. But the fellow 
who habitually leaves his friends in the lurch through his own lack of depend- 
ability can scarcely expect to travel the road of popularity. 

RELIALILITY 

Many people ruin their chances of success in their work or of happiness 
in their personal relations with others because of the unfortunate habit of 
making excuses for the nonperformance of duty. If they fail at an assigned 
task, they always have an excuse to offer. No matter what error they make, 
they are prepared to explain it in great detail and to justify themselves. If 
they are late for an appointment, they have plenty of reasons to explain their 
tardiness. They have an excuse for every occasion and are past masters at the 
art of finding the excuse which will best fit the occasion. Now, it is a well- 
known fact that excuses and explanations are sometimes justifiable and even 
necessary. One cannot always foresee what will happen to prevent him from 
fulfilling his obligations and performing his duties. Under such circum- 
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stances, one should make the proper explanation and offer his legitimate ex- 
cuse. But he should do so as directly as possible. He should not go into a 
long and repetitious discourse about details; should not wear his listener out 
by telling him how very, very sorry he is and how it will never, never happen 
again. 

Far more important, however, than the annoyance and boredom such 
people cause is the lack of confidence which their excuse-making creates. If 
they are at school they are likely to be constantly unprepared with their daily 
assignments, for they will always have an excuse to explain why they have not 
done their work. If they have jobs on the Student Council, they will probably 
be irresponsible and unreliable. Employer and associates alike will distrust 
such persons and lose confidence in their ability to perform their duties. The 
same thing is true in one’s social relationships, for the person who is forever 
devising excuses is likely to find himself without friends. Friendship is on 
a sound basis only when there is mutual trust and frankness. That foundation 
will be destroyed more quickly by constant excuse-making than by any other 
single thing. An officer who uses excuses to cover his own mistakes and shift 
the blame to others is weak and contemptible. If you make a mistake, admit 
it and try to see to it that the same mistake is not repeated. But do not at- 
tempt to shield your own reputation by placing the blame on others. The 
person who follows such a course is devoid of character and integrity. Nearly 
everyone has heard the old maxim, “He who is good at making excuses is 


seldom good for anything else.” This is, of course, an exaggeration, but there 
is a good deal of truth in it. One should make every effort to keep his word 
at all times, however difficult or inconvenient it may be. Then if he occasion- 
ally finds it impossible to do so, he will not feel compelled to find an alibi. 


OPEN-MINDEDNESS 


People have no right to their own opinions, unless their opinions are based 
on information and some degree of understanding. I have no right to an opin- 
ion as to who is the greatest doctor in Minnesota, the best ball player in the 
National League, or the best United States senator. The statement of an 
opinion tends to close the mind; it tends to put one in a legalistic mood which 
involves hunting evidence and twisting testimony to prove a previously ex- 
pressed opinion. Therefore, the holding and expressing of idle opinions is the 
arch-enemy of open-mindedness. One has a right to an expressed opinion in 
an area or on a subject about which he is informed. If he has some informa- 
tion and expresses a tentative opinion, he is more likely to be receptive to 
additional evidence. Thus information and open-mindedness are allies and 
_ friends. Ignorance is dogmatic; knowledge is tentative, reasonable, and open- 
minded. 

One must make a distinction between open-mindedness with respect to a 
fact and open-mindedness with respect to a policy. When the evidence is all 
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in (as in the case of a murder trial), one must conclude, but even so one must 
be willing to reopen the case when. new evidence is uncovered. In the case 
of a policy, one must secure a reasonable amount of information and then 
make up his mind tentatively. Knowing something about sales taxes, I am 
unalterably (for the time being) and absolutely (within limits) opposed to 
them for all’ time (i.e., as far into the future as I can see). Some new evidence 
might appear (although I doubt it, for I think I have heard every argument 
that can be adduced), in which case I might be persuaded to reopen the case. 
My wording illustrates the desirability of having clear-cut, emphatic opinions 
on matters about which one knows something. I despise Sir Roger de Coverley 
for weakly and supinely observing at all times that “there was much to be 
said on both sides.” Of course there was, but the old squire should have heard 
it all (or at least enough of it) at his age and should have made up his mind. 

Open-mindedness with respect to lifeless, inert matters, is of no importance 
except as a training ground or as a revelation of an attitude. Did Booth kill 
Lincoln? The answer is of no social or present importance. Should we con- 
tinue to build battleships? The question of policy is very important. The 
opinion of Tom, Dick, and Harry as to the wisdom of building is of no value, 
but their opinion as to it as a matter of policy is tremendously important. 
Their opinion will actually determine policy. Therefore, it is crucial that they 
be correctly informed so as to have a sound basis for their opinion. Thus 
open-mindedness is absolutely indispensable in a democracy. 

TOLERANCE 

How many students can truthfully and thoughtfully subscribe to the 
following creed of tolerance? 

“I am not a middle-of-the-roader. I take sides on many controversial is- 
sues because I have convictions. I realize that | may often be on the wrong 
road. I know that what I believe to be right may not be right, but I cannot 
wait for certainty. No one can. I am under obligation to act in the interests 
which seem best to me, and act I will. But realizing the possibility of error, 
I will be ever on the watch to see if my views need correction and if my course 
needs to be changed. I understand that progress comes only if I discover new 
bits of truth, only if I keep correcting my position and if I continue to discard 
wrong impressions in the light of new knowledge. I know how difficult it is 
to strive enthusiastically for goals which may have to be shifted, but I am 
convinced that by such a process, and by no other, can we come closer to the 
truth. 

“Since useful living is so much a matter of trial and error it is important 
that there be as much freedom as possible in the trials. It is important that 
the search for truth should be unhampered. I demand for myself the right to 
act in accordance with my present beliefs, even though I know they may 
eventually be changed. I accord the same privilege to others. I believe in the 
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right of free speech guaranteed by the Constitution of the United States. I will 
never give support to any effort to deny to any man the privilege of speaking 
merely because his views are diametrically opposed to my own. 

“Not only will I sustain the right of those whom I oppose to be heard, but 
I will listen respectfully to opposing views. I will not listen indiscriminately. 
If my reasoned judgment tells me that a certain contribution is not worth my 
time, I will ignore it, but I will question such a decision with searching 
honesty to make sure it is based upon reason and not upon prejudice. While 
open-minded on controversial issues, I take my stand without reservation upon 
certain causes which I do not consider controversial. I am wholeheartedly for 
my country and for the democratic form of government. I shall not question 
the desirability of maintaining our democratic government, but I shall 
work untiringly to improve it. I shall stand for the rights of all Amer- 
icans; minorities as well as majorities. And all the while I shall keep my face 
to the front, working for those principles which seem to me worthy of 
support.” 

If they can make such a declaration they will be on the road to a sound 

education. Incidentally, they will be setting themselves off from the prejudice- 
ridden herd and be developing qualities of leadership. 


RESPONSIBILITY 


If they can make such a declaration they will be on the road to a sound 
in your school or city—if you had no one to share responsibility but were 
obliged to manage it yourself, you would step out and do your best. You would 
be determined that the drive should not fail. If you were given an even larger 
job—if by some strange turn of fate the foreign policies of the nation were put 
in your hands; if you were told that you and you alone had to decide what 
part our country should play in the effort to maintain permanent peace—you 
would feel the responsibility deeply. You would spend every moment of your 
time reading, studying, thinking, advising with counselors, trying to work out 
the best possible solution to the problem. 

But you do not have full charge of either of these projects. You are but 
one of several million whose support is called for in the local bond or chest 
drive, and you are but one of the millions who, through their expressions of 
opinion, help to mould international policy. Only a little of the total responsi- 
bility is on your shoulders. If you are a person of the ordinary sort, you take 
your small share of responsibility rather lightly. “What difference will it 
make what I think or do?” you may say. You feel that things will go along 
about the same whether you take any action or not. If you stand back, some- 
‘one else will go forward and the result will be about the same. 

This tendency of so many people to act only when they see immediate 
and tangible results of their action is one of the weaknesses of democracy. The 
true American spirit prompts each individual to do his part in school and in 
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community or nation, even though the part seems a small one. A school in 
which there are too many of the ordinary type who let others do the work is 
a dead school. Too many students are indifferent to the problems of the 
school. Progress comes not from single acts of leaders but by the seemingly 
small efforts of all individuals directed toward worthy ends. That is the way 
democracy must operate, and if it does not work in that way, it fails. Our 
country, and every community within it, needs men and women with im- 
agination enough to understand this process and will enough to find their 
places in it. 

Each person has some influence. Those who have intelligence, convic- 
tions, and public spirit have influence out of proportion to their numbers. 
Those who are true to the ideals of our Republic will shake off the bonds of 
laziness or lethargy, and each in his own sphere will give of his time and 
thought for the benefit of his community and his country. As a member of the 
Student Council or an officer in your school, you have an excellent oppor- 
tunity to become skilled in the art of participation and action in school and 
in public affairs. 

ATTAINMENT 

We all admire a person of marked ability and outstanding achievement; a 
person who rises above the common level and who carves for himself a posi- 
tion of real leadership. We look upon such a person with envy or admiration 
but we are likely not to follow his example. Too frequently we accept the 
standards of unsuccessful people with whom we happen to be associated. We 
want to do a Jittle better than the fellow at our elbow does but not neces- 
sarily much better. A runner is likely not to make the best record of which he 
is capable unless a competitor is at his heels. A student of great ability may 
be satisfied with very ordinary work if it is a little better than that done by 
his dull or unambitious classmates. A student with high ideals may compro- 
mise with his conscience if he is in the company of others whose ideals are not 
so high. For example, he may cheat in examinations if other members of the 


class are doing so. 

Mediocrity, dullness, lack of vision, or strongly propelling purpose—these 
qualities are unattractive when you look them in the face. But they do 
attract. We are ordinarily unconscious of their drawing power but it is there. 
It operates like an ever-present undertow, which pulls many of the stronger and 
more promising individuals below the surface and prevents their winning the 
success for which nature fitted them. It also stands in the way of social, civic, 
and moral progress. 

Fortunately, however, there are persons who cannot be held down by the 
undertow. These are the real leaders. There is an individual here and there 
who does not go along with the herd. He does not let dullards set his standards. 
He is not content to do a little better than the person at his side if that per- 
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son is slow or unambitious or insensitive. He decides what he can do; fixes 
his attention upon distant goals, and bends his energies toward the realization 
of his purposes. He is satisfied with nothing less than the best he can do. 
If those about him sink to low levels, he towers the higher above that level. If 
those about him are dishonest in their practices, he still holds rigidly to his 
standards of honor. The limits of his achievement are set, not by sluggish or 
poorly endowed companions, but by the farthest reaches of his own powers. 

Such persons are the ones most likely to realize their best possibilities. 
They are the ones who help to build higher standards. They improve the life 
of the home. They help the schools to do better work. They make their com- 
munities better. They help to lift business practices to higher planes. They 
are the real builders of a better civilization. They do not boast of their superi- 
ority but they feel it. They are proud without being haughty; honorable with- 
out being self-righteous or priggish. In these young men and women who are 
pace setters rather than slavish followers lics the best hope of individual 
happiness, social welfare, and national strength. 


SUGGESTING FOR DEVELOPING LEADERSHIP 


Though leadership is often unconscious because of the advantageous 
hereditary and environmental status, qualities and techniques of leader- 
ship can be consciously acquired and improved. The few pertinent sugges- 
tions below are intended to assist in the preparation of leaders for democratic 
action. 

Live Hygienically—An abundance of reserve energy is an advantage. Physical 
power is the source of balanced judgment and self-confidence. An 
erect, physically dominant posture commands attention and respect. 

Learn to Speak Effectively—Cultivate the voice—control its volume, pitch, 
tone, and cadences. Practice to improve diction and gestures. Be enthusi- 
astic and resourceful and read broadly in order to attain fluent expression. 
Root out any annoying mannerisms. 

Be Well Versed in Parliamentary Procedure—Attend courses in parliamentary 
law and meetings in which it is followed. Have a copy of a simple par- 
liamentary-law book at every meeting. Know the Constitution and By- 
Laws of the organization thoroughly. 

Be Well Informed—Possess information beyond that of the general member- 
ship. Secure a background of the history and purposes of the organization 
in order to guide plans and decisions. Become steeped in the inspiring 
achievements of people who have acquired greatness. Know the world 
today. 

Plan Every Movement Thoroughly—Map out the course of action for every 
meeting. Set forth the immediate goal and the long-term program with 
its objectives. Remain flexible for necessary adjustments. Rely upon 
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resuurcefulness more than on wit. Always appoint committee members 
thoughtfully, previous to or after a meeting, without personal or politicas 
bias. Regard punctuality as basic to control. 


Realize the Duties of an Officer—Direct and supervise action. Delegate re- 


sponsibilities and routine to members. Distribute assignments equitably. 
Discriminate between the essential and the non-essential. Keep efforts 
well focused on one item at a time. Use power and influence for the 
common good. Base all opinions on information and understanding. Pre- 
serve unity within the organization and the school. 


Consider Personal Appearance—Employ good taste in choice of clothes. 


Avoid any distracting immoderation of dress, make-up, or hair style. 
Appear faultlessly groomed. Dress appropriately for the occasion. 


Maintain a Dignified Poise—Think clearly, creatively, impersonally, and 


unemotionally. Develop the art of systematic and sustained discussion. 
Study discussion methods in order to increase ability in artfully directing 
a discussion to its logical conclusion. Make no untactful display of skill 
or wit in an executive position. Have courage to admit ignorance. Take 
every precaution against inconsiderate embarrassment of members. 
Retain a truly democratic attitude toward defeated opponents. Be a good 
listener. Express convictions but be ready to admit errors and willing to 
alter opinions. Reflect calmly on irritating occurrences. Let loyalty to 
position as leader to organization and to school govern remarks both at 
the meeting and in all contacts. 

Acquire the Specific Techniques for Conducting Meetings—Take advantage 
of opportunism, but adhere consistently to predetermined principles. 
Use common sense. Have faith in the conclusions of the group. Share 
experience, knowledge, and effort. Direct, yet realize you are only one 
of the group. Hold back the headlong, break up the twosome, encourage 
the timid, interpret and restate the fuzzy contribution of the inexperienced. 
Be able to analyze and select the core of the argument. Define issues in 
a vocabulary universally understood. See that data is available and stimu- 
late members to get the facts. Keep thought moving, but pause occasionally 
to summarize. Occasionally leave something unsettled so that members 
leave with the intent to secure further data. Observe the merits of con- 
tinuity. Be aware of every person in the room. Be sensitive to the train 
of thought of individuals and the group. Be able to break up a dialog 
or a one-man monopoly of the meeting with diplomacy. Be skilled in 
picking up ideas as spring boards for next thoughts. Put members at 
ease. Provoke response by controversial statements, presenting a problem 
and asking for help, having multiple group reports, having a leading 
question, having the blackboard to record progress of thought, priming 
the pump by informing a few members ahead of time about the subject, 
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asking for prepared speeches, guiding with firmness but never dominat- 
ing, going from the formal into the informal but still pressing the point, 
making use of productive silences, avoiding too much emphasis upon 
politeness because it blocks minds at times, and taking into account the 
mental speeds of the members. Adroitly command an associated action by 
subordinating individuals, adroitly bring people together for common end, 
adroitly guide and develop individuals to participate in attaining the 
group objective in which they will share, and adroitly influence people to 


co-operate toward the goal they find desirable. 
Develop Desirable Personal Qualities such as: 


Energy 
Tact 
Fairness 
Dignity 
Courage 
Vision 
Insight 
Sincerity 
Vitality 
Neatness 
Frankness 
Sympathy 
Knowledge 
Altruism 
Alertness 
Honesty 
Enthusiasm 


Generosity 
Tolerance 
Humility 
Stability 
Self-control 
Impartiality 
Initiative 
Personality 
Character 
Informality 
Persistence 
Attentiveness 
Lawfulness 
Friendliness 
Efficiency 
Positiveness 
Decisiveness 


Likableness 
Pleasantness 
Intelligence 
Open-mindness 
Dependability 
Sense of humor 
Ability to 
budget time 
Conscientiousness 
Self-confidence 
Perseverance 
Self-evaluation 
Social-mindness 
Diversity of 
interests 
Organizing 
skill 


“The co-operative program of citizenship education called for a 


rapid expansion of opportunities for practicing democracy. This objective 
was approved by all professional and lay agencies consulted by the 
Michigan State Department of Public Instruction. .. . 

“During the last twenty years, especially, a tremendous spread has 
been noted in the prevalence of student participation plans. With hardly 
an exception, the movement has steadily and solidly gained ground all 
over the United States, until today it can no longer with justification be 
looked upon as an innovation or an experiment.” . . . 

“The most simple and orderly institution in every community is un- 
doubtedly the cemetery.”"—-Democracy in Action, Michigan State Depart- 
ment of'Public Instruction, Lansing. 














CHAPTER XIV 


Student Council Publications and Insignia 
STUDENT LIFE 


Tuts Montuty publication, partly pictorial, of student activities is pub- 
lished from October to May by the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals. It is the official organ of the National Association of Student 
Councils and has been published regularly since October, 1937. Previous to 
that time, it was known as the Student Leader and was originally the official 
organ of the National Association of Student Officers. Student Life is also the 
the official organ of the National Honor Society, which was organized by the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals in 1921 and now has 
more than 3200 active chapters in the leading schools in all states. 

Student Life is unique nationally in its editorial source for a description of 
student activities including the work of Student Councils. Students in the 
secondary schools write the articles and report on the nature and work of the 
various activities in the secondary schools. These articles are accompanied by 
action photographs of the activities or Council work. This publication, entirely 
devoid of commercialism by the absence of advertisements on its pages, depicts 
in student language the organizational plans, the outcomes, and the place of 
activities in the total school life. In addition to the regular columns, it 
carries special columns of interest to students, such as a review of the recom- 
mended current motion pictures of high educational or entertainment value; 
a report of Student Council activities in the nation’s schools; a column on 
current questions on national and international issues; and excerpts from 
school publications on their activities. 

This publication provides an outlet, on a national basis, for the creative 
abilities of students in writing, art, and photography. The aim and purpose 
of the publication is to encourage better student activities and to be a medium 
of exchange of the best school activities, including Council projects. 

Two subscriptions—one to the Student Council and the other to the 
faculty Adviser or Sponsor of the Student Council—are included in the 
annual membership enrollment of member schools of the National Associa- 
tion of Student Councils. Separate school subscriptions to Student Life are at 
the rate of $1.50 per school year for three subscriptions to the same address. 
Additional subscriptions to the same school are at the rate of 50 cents per 
year for each subscription. A single subscription to a school is $1.00 per year. 
SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 

A publication, School Activities, published monthly from September to 
May by the School Activities Publishing Company, 1515 Lane Street, Topeka, 
Kansas, is very useful to schools and Student Councils. The articles are written 
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by prominent leaders in the field of school activities and describe activities 
and practices in our schools, many of which are applicable to Student Councils. 
This publication, like Student Life, is devoted to the general field of school 
and student activities. It differs in its editorial policy of having its contribu- 
tors from the professional ranks of education. The editor is Harry C. McKown, 
long known as an outstanding leader in student activities. The annual sub- 
scription for School Activities is $2.50. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SPONSORS OF STUDENT PARTICIPATION IN 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

Several years ago, the conviction that whatever called forth the interest 
and, energy of high-school students in their co-operative attempts in school 
administration was the very real responsibility of principals or of teachers 
appointed by them. Consequently, the National Conference of Sponsors of 
Student Participation in School Administration was formed. It is now known 
as the National Association of Sponsors of Student Participation in School 
Administration. 

The purpose of this organization from the beginning has been to en- 
courage the Student Council movement throughout the nation and to give 
aid to Sponsors and to prospective Sponsors of these student groups. These 
objects have been accomplished through annual national meetings and through 
material sent out in response to many requests. During the past two years, 
this work has necessarily been curtailed both in respect to meetings and to 
material help in the form of publications and the like. Now the officers feel 
justified in making an effort to increase supporting the membership of the 
Sponsors’ Association. 

Plans are under way to resume annual meetings, the first one in Buffalo, 
New York, in June, 1945, and annually thereafter at the time and place of 
the annual convention of the National Education Association with which 
it is affliated. In the meantime, bulletins will be sent to members upon 
receipt of the annual membership fee of $1.00. Checks or money orders for 
membership enrollment should be sent to Alice G. Langford, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, 2073 Highland Avenue, Fall River, Massachusetts. 

STUDENT COUNCIL EMBLEM AND INSIGNIA 

In an earlier survey of Student Council activities by the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals, it was indicated by principals of 
schools that some kind of insignia or emblem for Student Council members 
was generally desirable. Many principals felt that the display of some insignia 
created respect of Council members and for the place of the Student Council 
in the life of the school. 

Many schools adopted some official insignia locally acceptable; others 
sought the use of insignia which had wider recognition, state, regional, or 
national. These insignia were in the forms of pins, badges, buttons, arm 
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bands (used particularly by traffic squads), pins with bars added for service, 
and keys. In some schools, a gavel appropriately inscribed was awarded to the 
President of the Student Council. 

Frequently, these Student Council emblems were presented to the elected 
Student Council members at the time of the regular installation of Student 
Council officers and members. Practices vary as to the awarding of these 
emblems. In some cases, the school purchased them as all other school awards 
and presented them to individual members as recognized honors. In other 
schools, students had the privilege of placing an order, or paying the cost 
of the insignia, through the Student Council Sponsor for the emblem or 
insignia. In a few cases, schools had on hand emblems for the use of Student 
Council members during their term of office and returnable to the school 
for reissue to the ensuing members of the Student Council. 

The time and occasion for wearing the official emblem varies with 
schools. Some schools have their Student Council members wear the official 
or adopted emblem during the first week or month of the school year and 
on special school functions during the year. Other schools, especially thos: 
that present the pin to Council members, except students to wear them around 
the school at all times. Frequently, schools have Council members wear arm 
bands when on special duty as a guide or corridor patrol. Whatever practice 
seems the most effective in furthering the work and place of the Student 
Council in the school should be determined by the school. 

THE OFFICIAL INSIGNIA OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STUDENT COUNCILS 

Many schools have made requests to the Executive Secretary of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C., for some insignia or emblem that can be used 
by members of their Student Councils. A national Student Council emblem 
is available on order by Principals or Sponsors of Student Councils of 
secondary schools from the office of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. This emblem, especially designed for the 
National Association of Student Councils, embodies the 
meaning of the function of a Student Council in a school. 
The torch symbolizes leadership and liberty; the scroll, 
honor; the gavel, authority; and the quill, thought and 
recorded action. It can be assumed that those who are priv- 
ileged to wear this emblem possess, in a high degree, such 
personal traits as self-control, leadership, courtesy, and service 


to others. 





This emblem is available only to schools or authorized Sponsors of school. 


Student Councils. It can be obtained at very reasonable rates from the National 


Association of Secondary-School Principals in a gold-filled, a 10 karat, or a 
14 karat pin, and a felt arm band with embroidered insignia and lettering. 
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MecKown, H. C. Eaetra-Curricular Activities. (Revised) New York: Macmillan 
Co, 1937. 734 pp. $3.25. An excellent source of information, 

McKown, H. C. The Student Council. New York: McGraw-Hill Co. 1944. 360 pp. 
$2.50. This book has just come off the press. It authentically deals with the 
origin and development of the Council, the objectives and underlying princi- 
ples. of student participation, types of Council organization, initiating the 
Council, Constitution and By-Laws, nomination and election’ procedures, 
Council activities and projects, finance, the Student Court, the Sponsor, and 
evaluating the Student Council. 

National Association of Secondary-School Principals. Planning for All American 
Youth, Washington 6, D. C.: The Association, 1201 16th Street, N. W. 1944. 
64 pp. 25c. A pamphlet, illustrated in color, based on Education for All 
American Youth, published jointly with the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion of the National Education Association. 

Newsom, N. W., and Langfitt, R. E. Administrative Practices in Large High 
Schools. New York: American Book Co, 1940, 659 pp. $3.25. See especially 
chapters twelve and sixteen, which relate to the extracurriculum program. 

Reavis, W. C., and Judd, C. H. The Teacher and Educational Administration. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1942. 604 pp. $3.00. Chapters four, five, and 
six discuss the extracurriculum program and the teacher’s relation to it. 

Reavis, W. C., and Van Dvke, G. E. Nonathletic Extracurriculum Activities. Na- 
tional Survey of Secondary Education, Office of Education Bulletin, 1932, 
No. 17, Monograph No. 26. Washington, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1933. 
174 pp. 15e. This is the most comprehensive study of student activities avail- 


able. 
Roemer, Joseph, and Allen, C. F. Readings in Extra-Curricular Activities. New 


York: Johnson Publishing Co. “1929. 844 pp. $3.00. Chapter six contains read- 
ing and experiments on student participation in school control giving the 
entire setup of a Student Council] as to meaning, value of Council, organiza- 
tion, dangers, guiding principles, activities, etc. 
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Spears, Harold. Secondary Education in American Life. New York: American 
Book Co. 1941. 400 pp. $2.50. Chapters eight, nine, and ten discuss the place 
of the extracurriculum in the school program. 

Strange, Ruth. Group Activities in College and the Secondary School. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1941. 361 pp. $4.00. Deals with the origin, growth, and 
dynamics of the increasingly important extracurriculum group activities 
in the educational process. Sponsors will find this helpful in initiating and 
directing student activities. 

Terry, P. .W. Supervising Extra-Curricular Activities in the American Secondary 
School, Part Il. New York: McGraw-Hill Co, 1930. 417 pp. $3.00. In chapters 
six, seven, eight, and nine the author discusses types of student govern- 
ment from simple to complex, officers and elections, activities, Constitutions, 
reasons for failure, and different units of student government as the home 
room, the grade, and the assembly. 

Vineyard, J. J., and Poole, C. F. Student Participation in School Government. 
New York: A. S. Barnes and Co. 1930. 140 pp. $1.00. This is a complete 
study of the philosophy underlying student participation. Contains sugges- 
tions about organizing student government and about parliamentary proce- 
dure; presents some practices in student government and various problems; 
and gives suggestions for Sponsors. 

Welling, R. C. As a Twig is Bent. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1942. 296 pp. 
$3.00. The life story of the founder of the National Self Government .Com- 
mittee. 

Wild, L. J. An Experiment in Self Government. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1938, 92 pp. The story of an experiment in self-government in a new 
agricultural high school in Feilding, New Zealand. 

Wilson, H. E. Education for Citizenship, The Regents’ Inquiry. New York: Me- 
Graw-Hill Co. 1938. 272 pp. $2.75. Discusses and evaluates practices found 
in New York high schools. 

Wyman, L. K. Character and Citizenship Through Student Government. Phita- 
delphia: J. C. Winston Co, 1935. 189 pp. $1.50. A good, complete account of 
Council work in the William Penn High School for Girls in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Discusses the student court, study hall, assembly, home roo, 
and club activities. 


MAGAZINES 

Backus, Bertie. “Experiencing Democracy: A Goal for the Junior High School.” 
Educational Record. April, 1941. Pp. 179-86. Discusses the experience in 
democracy students of the Alice Deal Junior High School, Washington, 
D. C., gain through the school’s extracurriculum program. 

Baker, G. E. “Student Councils in Illinois.” School Review. December, 1940. Pp. 
771-80. Analyses 175 questions from junior and senior high schools concern- 
ing objectives, policies, organziation, officers, time allotments, Constitutions, 
and Council activities. 

Blount, G. W. “Pupil Participation in School Management.” California Journal 
of Secondary Education. March, 1940. Pp. 157-59. Describes organization 
and activities of students in Abraham Lincoln High School of Los Angeles. 

Brogue, E. B. “Shall Pupils Be Delegates to National Meetings.” Clearing House. 
December, 1940. Pp. 234-38. Discusses educational, social, and home probh- 
lems encountered when pupils travel long distances. 

Bryon, R. C., and Spaeth, G. A. “Pupil-managed Study Halls at Western State 

High School.” School Review. March, 1942. Pp. 196-203. A description of 

how the student of this school conducts study halls. 
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Busirum, F. J. “Our Student Council Meets Every Day.” Clearing House. March, 
1942. Pp. 423-25, Since this Council of Lawrence, Kansas, Junior High School 
has activities and interests that cover both school and community, it must 
meet forty minutes every day to get the work done. 

Caldwell, O. W., and Wellman, Beth, “Characteristics of School Leaders.” Jour- 
nal of Hducational Research. June, 1926, Pp. 1-13. A study of the character- 
istics of leaders in school activities of 113 junior high-school] students in the 
Lincoln School of Columbia University. 

Cleland, G. L. “A Centralized System of Accounting for Student Activity Funds.” 
The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 
January, 1944. Pp. 29-46. Presents seven standards and includes various use- 
able forms. 

Clement, J. A. “Purpose and Practices of Student Activities.” North Centrat 
Association Quarterly, January, 1940. Pp, 280-88, Lists and discusses seven 
purposes and practices of 400 schools. 

Collyer, G, A. “Practical Adventures in Government.” California Journal of Sec- 
ondary Education. March, 1940, Pp. 149-50, Describes one effort on the part 
of the Lassen Union High School of California to make student government 
functional—a class in student government meeting a period each day with 
school credit given. 

Coyte, F, J. “Student Patrol and Court System for Vocational Schools.” Indus- 
trial Arts and Vocational Education. March, 1944. Pp. 92-8. Tells about the 
system used in the Connelly Vocational High School of Pittsburgh, Pennsy!- 
vania. It also contains specific instruction given to each patrol as well as 
duties involved at each post. 

Evans, J. R. “Leadership Course.” The Clearing House. April, 1942. Pp, 480-82. 
Outlines and describes a six-unit course of instruction used in the Baker 
Junior High School of Baker, Oregon. 

Findlay, J. F. “Student Government—Medieval, Colonial, and Modern style.” 
School Activities, April and May, 1940. Pp. 315-16 and 368-70 respectively. 
While dealing with the college, the article raises some pertinent questions 
that also apply to the secondary school, At the same time, the general phi- 
losophy of the whole movement is told from early time to the present. 

Fretwell, E. K. “Seven Purposes of Pupil Participation in Government.” The 
Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. March, 
1931. Pp. 108-14, The author lists and analyzes seven purposes. 

Gephart, E. P. “Student Participation vs. Student Government.” Ohio Schools. 
May, 1936. Pp. 14-176. The trend is decidedly student participation in the 
management of the school and not students governing the school. 

Hanson, C. C. “The Visiting Pupil Plan.” Nation’s Schools. October, 1940. Pp. 
53-54. Student Councils are organized on a county-wide plan and thus re- 
duce unwholesome rivalry. 

Harder, Ann. “Wise Selection of High-School Officers.” California Journal of 
Secondary Education, February, 1943. Pp. 114-15. A ballot which lists the 
candidates together with the qualities desired for each office is used by this 


school, 
Hayward, B. W. “Organization of Student Councils of Neighboring Schools.’ 


School Activities. May, 1940. Pp. 379-80. Discusses a program and plan car- 
ried out at the Milo, Maine, High School in which fepresentatives of Student 
Councils, even entire Student Councils, and townspeople of neighboring 


schools participate. 
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Hoffman, Himena. “‘We Govern Our Schools in the American Way.” School Ezec- 
utive. May, 1943. Pp. 30-31. Discusses the operation of the Student Council 
in the Pocatello, Idaho, High School. 

Hyatt, W. S. “Introducing a Student Council to a Small High School.” School 
Activities. October, 1942. Pp. 55-56. Outlines and discusses fundamental 
points that must be kept in mind if student participation in school control 
is to be successful. Also lists and discusses eleven benefits to students. The 
September, 1943 (p. 23) issue of School Management contains a summary 
of this article. 

Johnson, E. G. “Clubs in the Small High School.” High School Journal. October, 
1940. Pp. 279-83. Describes clubs and their programs in small rural high 
schools. ; 

Johnson, E. G. et al. “How Democratic Are Student Activities in Our Schools?” 
The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 
February, 1941. Pp. 45-55, States nine basic principles and ten recommenda- 
tions underlying student government. 

Kennedy, E. G. “Getting the Council Under Way.” School Activities. September, 
1940. Pp. 5-7. Believing that the success of any Council depends upon a log- 
ical and planned attack upon problems, the Student Council of the Smith 
Cotton Junior High of Sedalia, Missouri, makes a list of suggested projects 
for presentation at the first meeting of their Council in the fall. The article 
gives this complete list. 

Myer, Frank. “Judging Student Government.” Clearing House. April, 1942. ip. 
451-53. Twenty criteria for judging democracy in student government. 
Meyer, Frank. “A Junior High Student Council: Some Practices and Principles.’ 
The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 
March, 1944. Pp. 69-78. Discusses adopting the Constitution, composition, 
election, work, and activities of the Student Council of the Grand Haven 
Junior High School, Michigan. Also contains a copy of their Constitution. 

Nancarrow, J. E. “The School Interprets Democracy through the School’s Pro- 
gram: Administration and Activities.” The Bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals. October, 1941. Pp. 23-28. Contains a 
discussion on the place of student government in a democratic school. 

Rath, Louis. “Leadership and Points of View.” Educational Research Bulletin. 
February, 14, 1940. Pp. 91-98. New concepts of leadership that emphasize 
group thought and decision and the continuous residence of authority within 
the group. 

Ross, L, W. “The Student Election.” The High School Journal. December, 1941. 
Pp. 346-51. Describes a system used in the Senior High School of Greenville, 
South Carolina. 

Saltman, H. F. “Student Government Day.” High Points. February, 1943. Pp. 60- 
64. How the Student Council planned and conducted a self-government day 
in the Theodore Roosevelt High School of New York City. 

Scott. A. V., and Dayman, E. L. “Student Activities in the Junior High School.” 
The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 
April, 1941. Pp. 61-65. Shows how the Student Council acts as the co-ordi- 
nating agency of all student activities. 

Seely, Francis. “Student Democracy.” New York State Education. June, 194). 
Pp. 673-74. Describes what Central High School of Binghamton, New York, is 
doing. 
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8. “Financing Extra-Curricular Activities.” School Activities. Septem- 


ber, 1942. Pp. 15-16. Author states that a finance system offers an excel- 
lent opportunity in training students in good business practice. 

Smith, E. 8. “A Procedure for Appraising Clubs.” School Review. February, 
1940. Pp. 108-18. MeKinley High School of Honolulu develops a plan. 

Spessard, O. T. “Student Court.” Clearing House. February, 1944. Pp. 347-49. 
A description of how one school conducts the court. 

Tuttle, E. M. “Student Government: Why Ours Worked.” Clearing House. No- 
vember, 1942. Pp. 135-38. Discusses the principles under which a New York 
City high school operates its Student Council. 

Vredevoogd, L. E. “Providing Means for Student Participation through the Cur- 
riculum.” The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals. March, 1938. Pp. 103-10. Discusses student participation in activities 
of the Tappan High School of Ann Arbor, Michigan, coming under the con- 


trol of the Student Council. 


Wilson, H. E. “Democracy in School Life.” Civie Leader. January 20, 1941. Pp. 
1-4. Excellent material for a discussion by student-organization Sponsors. 


Schools Participating in the Survey Conducted by The 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
from May to September, 1944 


ALABAMA 
Andalusia—Andalusia High School 
Birmingham—Woodlawn High School 
Chatom — Washington 

School 

ARIZONA 
Phoenix—Union High School 
Tucson—Tucson Senior High School 

ARKANSAS 
Arkadelphia—Arkadelphia High School 
Fayetteville—Fayetteville High School 
Little Rock—Little Rock High School 
Marion—Marion High School 
North Little Rock—North Little Rock 

Junior High School 
Relocation—Rohwer Relocation Center 

Junior High School 

CALIFORNIA 

Carpinteria—Union High School 
Los Angeles—Eagle Rock High School 
Orland—Joint Union High School 
Santa Barbara—Santa Barbara High 


School 


Santa Monica—Santa Monica High School 


COLORADO 
Denver—West High School 
Pueblo—Central High School 


County High 





CONNECTICUT 
Darien—Senior High School 
Hartford—Bulkeley High School 
New Britain—Nathan Hale Junior High 

School 
New Haven—Commercial High School 
Norwich—The Norwich Free Academy 
Stratford—Stratford High School 
DELAWARE 
Wilmington—Pierre S. Du Pont High 
School 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington—Calvin Coolidge High School 
FLORIDA 
Bartow—Summerlin Institute 
Daytona Beach—Mainland High School 
Tampa—Plant High School 
GEORGIA 
Emory University—Druid Hills High 
School 
IDAHO 
Caldwell—Caldwell High School 
Soda Springs—Soda Springs High School 
ILLINOIS 
Avon—Community High School 
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Cicero—J. Sterling Morton High School 
Chicago—Amundsen High School 
Chicago—Crane Technical High School 
Chicago—Wells High School 
Dupo—Community High School 
Evanston—Evanston Township High 
School 
Highland Park—Highland Park High 
School 
Lostant—Community High School 
Plano—Community High School 
Wheaton—Community High School 


INDIANA 
Connersville—Connersville High School 
Evansville—Central High School 
Indianapolis—Arsenal Technical School 
Indianapolis—Shortridge High School 


IOWA 
Marshalltown—Senior High School 
Sioux City—Woodrow Wilson Junior 

High School 


KANSAS 
Coffeyville—Field Kindley High School 
Hugoton—Hugoton Rural High School 
McPherson—Central Junior College 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville—Shawnee High School 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans—Alcee Fortier High School 


MAINE 
Augusta—Cony High School 
Dover-Foxcroft—Foxcroft Academy 
Kingfield—Stanley High School 
Sanford—Sanford High School 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore—Douglass High School 
Baltimore—Polytechnic Institute 
Towson—Towson High School 
Seat Pleasant—Maryland Park High 

School 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston—Girls High School 
Brookline—Brookline High School 
Fitchburg—B. F, Brown Junior High 

School 
Newtonville—Newton High School 
Plymouth—Plymouth High School 
Westford—Westford Academy 


ScHoots PARTICIPATING 


MICHIGAN 
Battle Creek—Senior High School 
Bay City—Central High School 
Center Line—Busch High School 
Detroit—Northwestern High School 
Detroit—Redford High School 
Farwell—Farwell Rural Agricultural 
School 
Ferndale—Lincoln High School 
Hamtramck—Hamtramck High School 
Harrison—Hayes Township Agriculture 
School 
Muskegon Heights—Central Junior High 
School 
Saginaw—Saginaw High School 
Trenton—Slocum Truax High School 
MINNESOTA 
Hutchinson—Hutchinson High School 
Minneapolis—Marshall High School 
Stillwater—Senior High School 
Winona—Senior High School 
MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson—Bailey Junior High School 


MISSOURI 
Columbia—Hickman High School 
North Kansas City—North Kansas City 

High School 
Poplar Bluff—Senior High School 
Springfield—Senior High School 


MONTANA 
Great Falls—Paris Gibson Junior High 
School 
Shelby—Shelby High School 


NEBRASKA 
Fullerton—Fullerton High School 
Lincoln—Lincoln High School 
Lincolh—Northeast High School 
Omaha—Central High School 
Scribner—Scribner High School 


NEVADA 
Sparks—Senior High School 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Keene—Keené High School 
NEW JERSEY 
Bound Brook—Bound Brook High School 
East Rutherford—East Rutherford High 


School 
Hawthorne—Hawthorne High School 
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yamesburg—Jamesburg High School 

Montclair—Montclair High School 

Pitman—Pitman High School 

Springfield—Jonathan Dayton Regional 
High School 


NEW YORK 
Bellport—Bellport High School 
Cortland—Cortland High School 
Edgerton Park, Rochester—Jefferson 

High School 
Endicott—Union High School 
Fredonia—Fredonia High School 
Greenville—Greenville Central Rural 
School 
Ithaca—Senior High School 
Kenmore—Kenmore Junior High School 
Naples—Central High School 
New York—Julia Richman High School 
Niagara Falls—La Salle Senior High 
School 
Rochester—Benjamin Franklin High 
School 
Schroon Lake—Central School 
Shelter Island—Shelter Island High School 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte—Central High School 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Grand Forks—Central High School 


OHIO 
Akron—Ellet High School 
Bay Village—Parkview High School 
Cleveland—Collinwood High School 
Hudson-—Western Reserve Academy 
Jefferson—Jefferson High School 
Seven Mile—Seven Mile Village Schoo! 
Sylvania—Burnham High School 
Warren—Central Junior High School 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City—Central High School 


OREGON 
Salem—Salem Senior High School 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Ardmore—Lower Merion Senior High 
School 
Downingtown—Senior High School 
Elkins Park—Cheltenham High School 
Erie—Gridley Junior High School 
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Hollidaysburg—Senior High School 

Indiana—Indiana High School 

Leetsdale—Leetsdale High School 

Martinsburg—Junior-Sen.or High School 

McDonald—McDonald High School 

Philadelphia—Simon Gratz High Schoo! 

Port Allegany—Port Allegany High 
School 

Upper Darby—Haverford Township 
High School 

Upper Darby—Upper Darby High 
School 

Washington—Washington High School 

Williamsport—Williamsport High School 

York—William Penn Senior High School 


RHODE ISLAND 
Cranston—Cranston High School 
Greenwood—Greenwood High School 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Hartsville—Hartsville High School 


TEXAS 
Dallas—North Dallas High School 
Goose Creek—Robert E. Lee Senior High 
School 


VERMONT 
Brattleboro—Brattleboro High School 


VIRGINIA 
Manassas—Osbourn High School 
R chmond—John Marshall High School 
Williamsburg—Matthew Whaley School 


WASHINGTON 
Lake Stevens—Junior-Senior High School 
Spokane—The Lewis and Clark High 
School 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Beckley—Woodrow Wilson High School 
Charleston—Stonewall Jackson High 
School 


WISCONSIN 
B!oomington—Bloomington High School 
Madison—East High School 
Milwaukee—Shorewood High School 
Waukesha—Senior High School 
Wausau—Senior High School 


WYOMING 
Rawlins—Rawlins High School 
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Commercial Supplementary Teaching Materials 


As Is Wet known, business concerns have prepared and distributed to 
schools free of charge or at a nominal cost a large number of mateials—books, 
pamphlets, charts, maps, and the like—to be used to supplement textbooks. 
These materials vary greatly in their attractiveness and in their value to edu- 
cation. Some are frank advertising, but many have subordinated all mention 
of goods and services. 

A few school systems have rules that prohibit the use of supplementary 
teaching materials from commercial sources, but in most cases teachers are 
left free to decide what they will use. Inasmuch as the property and value of 
using commercial supplementary materials in public school classrooms needs 
full consideration before a sound policy can be formulated, the Consumer 
Education Study of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
has made an extensive study of the matter and is publishing a report on it. 

The monograph, Commercial Supplementary Teaching Materials, dis- 
cusses the reasons why business offers materials to the schools, considers the 
validity of the objections to use of them, presents the purpose for which teachers 
may use them, and proposes criteria and suggestions for good practice which, 
on one hand, will aid in the preparation of materials that contribute maximally 
to education and will guide teachers in their selection. 

The two chief criteria, which have been approved by representatives of 
education and of business are: 

Criterion 1. Contribution to the Educational Program—To be usable 
in classrooms, commercial supplementary teaching materials must contribute 
positively and effectively to promoting without distortion the educational 
program approved by the responsible educational authorities of the school. 


Criterion 2. Absence of Sales Promotion—Commercial supplementary 
teaching materials must not contain direct promotion of sales. The name of 
the donating firm should appear, but not with such emphasis or repetition 
as to subordinate the educational content, and it is also permissible for the 
donor to list unobtrusively his important products or services. But there should 
be no boastful claims for them, no efforts to persuade, no urges to buy or to try. 


The Consumer Education Study offers two services: 
1. To advise business when it is planning and preparing material for use by 
schools, This advice would not have any seal of approval by the Association. 


2. To transmit to business suggestions by teachers of kinds of materials 
that they would like to have further to enrich and enliven the curriculum. 


Single copies of the report may be obtained free of charge on application 
to the Consumer Education Study, of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, 1201 16th, N. W., Washington.6, D. C. : 
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Index 


Absences, 38, 41, 45, 63, 75, 81, 85, 92, 
181-82. 

Accounting, forms of, 193-95; system pro- 
posed, 204. 

Accounts, 97; ‘supervision of, 193. 

Activities, 58; frequency of, 162-63; s- 
cial, 184; sponsored by, 32. 

Activity points, 48, 54. 

Activity ticket, 192, 206-07; as project, 
206; campaign for, 206-07; coverage 
of, 206-207: form of, 207; merits of, 
192-93, 

Adjournment, 88, 92. 

Administration, extent of student partici- 
pation in, 9, 101, 162. 

Administrative Boards, 49, 55. 

Administrators, responsibility of, 21, 

Advertising Committee, 29, 33. 

Aviser, 22, 39, 57, 59, 73, 79, 87, 92, 95, 
96, 97, 121, 157; choosing, 23, 39, 
111, 157-59, 226; duties of, 39, 156, 
159; evaluation of, 160-61; function of, 
111-12: load of, 111; qualification of, 
159-60, 

Affidavit, 119. 

Aims, 6, 17. 

Alternates, 45, 75. 

Amendments, 28, 30, 34-35, 36, 39, 40, 

42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 58, 60, 61, 64, 66, 67, 
71, 73, 75, 78, 80, 81, 82, 86, 90, 91, 
93-94, 99, 

Announcements, 110. 

Appropriations, 33, 51, 52, 89, 92. 

Approval of principal, 37, 43. 

Arbitration, 83. 

Arm band, 226-27. 

Assembly programs, 102, 132-34, 163-65; 
announcements in, 164; criteria for, 
164; demonstration at, 163-65; plan- 
ning and presentation of, 9, 163-64; 
seating in, 174; types of, 128-30, 167- 
68; training class committee, 42. 

Assessments, 82, 84, 86. 

Associations, activities of, 14; administra- 
tion of, 15; advisory committee of, 15; 
aims of, 14; dues of, 14; enrollment of, 
16; executive secretary of, 15; financing 
of, 14; guidance of, 14; headquarters 
of, 16; history of, 12-13; membership 
in, 11, 14-15, 82; name of, 15; of 
sponsors, 15, 225; official organ of, 15; 
policies of, 13-14; purpose of, 14; spon- 
sorship of, 14; state, 97-99, 190. 

Athletic managers, 28, 30, 32, 56, 69-70, 
71, 90, 


Attainment, 221-22. 

Attendance, 79, 113, 121. 

Attitude, 176. 

Auditing of books, 86, 100. 

Authority, 22, 23, 107; constituted, 167; 
delegated, 167. 

Awards, 62, 69-70, 170, 176; committee, 
29, 34; given by, 32. 

Badges, 226-27. 

Ballots, 49, 67; counting of, 107. 

Balloting. instructions for, 118. 

Band, 71. 

Behavior, 183-84, 

Bills, 68; origin of, 33; passage of, 92; 
payment of, 193. 

Book store, 175, 

Budget, 88-89, 97; direction of, 9; exam- 
ples of, 198-99;. hearings on, 89; rec- 
ommendations regarding, 199. 

Bulletin board, 35. 

Bursar, 49, 52. 

Business, 88; new, 62; order of, 31-32, 
68, 76, 147-48, 150-51; unfinished, 151; 
by-laws, 35-36, 42-43, 44, 46, 50, 51- 
56, 61-62, 67-71, 75-77, 82-84, 94, 99. 

Cabinet, 89-90. 

Cafeteria, 166. 

Campaigns, 58, 97, 174; conducting, 
116-17; courtesy, 168; election, 118-19; 
skit for, 120. 

Candidates, presentation of, 119. 

Ceremonies, 125; aims, 129; candle, 129; 
commencement, 127-28; explanatory, 
129; festivities, 128; flag, 127; formal, 
129; honor, 128; informal, 131; insig- 
nia, 128, 129; musical, 130; night, 129; 
recognition, 128; review of year, 128. 

Character, 213. 

Charters, 52, 53, 97; applications for, 
122-23, forms of, 123, 172; granting 
of, 171-72; renewal of, 23; require- 
ments for, 123; revocation of, 22, 185; 
surrender of, 53, 172. 

Chartering, 22, 49, 122-23. 

Citizenship, 6, 17-18, 96, 106, 110, 115, 
214; development of, 9; test on, 173-74. 

Civic duty, 56, 114. 

Class, organization, 53; representation, 26, 
56-86; subject matter, 57. 

Clubs, 103; chartering of, 35; rules re- 
garding, 53. 

Code, 8. 

Combination representation, 64-86. 

Commissioners, Board of, 66, 68. 

Committees, 36, 48, 58, 72-73, 83-84, 
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95, 108, 124, 162, 184-85, 188; ap- 
pointment of, 95, 150-51; building and 
grounds, 42, 73; chairmen of, 74; du- 
ties of, 72-73; guide for, 151-52; hall, 
42; house, 29, 34; investigation, 72-73; 
meetings of, 188; of the whole, 66; on 
drafting a constitution, 64; on grounds, 
10, 29, 33; on limitations, 29, 33; 
projects of, 95; publicity, 36, 45; rally, 
29, 32; standing, 32-34, 45-46, 62, 63, 
66, 72-73, 76, 83-84, 95; student :n- 
terest, 58; ticket sales, 33. 

Community relations, 167. 

Competition, 162. 

Conferences, 174; youth, 172-73. 

Confidence, 159, 216. 

Consistency, 215-216 

Constitutions, 110; changes in, 24, 90, 
108; construction of, 24; criteria for, 
24-25; developing a, 24; effectiveness 
of, 24; form of, 24; functioning of, 24- 
25; model after, 25; number studied, 
24; patterns, 26-99; types, 24-25, 25-26, 
48-49, 56-57, 64, 86-87, 94. 

Constitutions used, Battle Creek, Mich., 
H.S., 62-64; Central H.S., Bay City, 
Mich., 87-91; Central H.S., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., 78-80. Central Jr. College, 
McPherson, Kan., 84-86; Collinwood 
H.S., Cleveland, O., 37-40; Foxcroft 
Academy, Dover-Foxcroft, Me., 35-37; 
Hollidaysburg, Pa., H.S., 44-46; Jeffer- 
son H.S., Edgerton Park, Rochester, 
N.Y., 64-66; Marion, Ark., H. S., 59-62; 
Maryland Park H.S., Seat Pleasant, 
Md., 46-48; Newton H.S., Newtonville, 
Mass., 49-56; Orland, Cal., Joint Union 
H.S., 66-71; Plano, Ill, Community 
H.S., 80-82; Plymouth, Mass., H.S. 
77-78; Santa Barbara, Cal., H.S., 26- 
35; Shelby, Mont., H.S., 43-44; Shore- 
wood H.S., Milwaukee, Wis., 41-43; 
Stanley H.S., Kingfield, Me., 82-84; 
Upper Darby, Pa., H. S. 71-77; Wells 
H.S., Chicago, Ill., 91-94; West HS., 
Denver, Colo., 57-58. 

Constitutionality, 90, 93. 

Constituency, 107. 

Contests, 28. 

Contracts, 175, 

Contributions, 112-13. 

Conventions, conduction of, 116; dele- 

gates to, 115; keynote address of, 115; 

local, 115-18; national, 12-13, 14; nom- 

inating, 115; procedure of, 116; sec- 
onding during, 115; state, 98; time of, 
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116. See also /-ssociations. 
Conviction, 219-20. 
Co-operation, 176, 184. 
Co-ordination, 53, 97, 105-06. 
Correspondence, 84. 

Counselor-at-large, 38. 

Counselors, see Adviser. 

Court, student, 9, 44, 48, 49, 89, 90, 93; 
cases of, 90; decisions of, 90; jurisdic- 
tion of, 22, 90; membership of, 90; of 
appeals, 90; sessions of, 93; term cof, 
90. 

Credentials, 38, 39. 

Creed, 126. 

Curriculum, 17, 105-14. 


Dance, 162-63, 182, 209-11; controversy 
regarding, 162-63. 

Delegate, 73. 

Delinquency, 63, 172. 

Demerits, 169. 

Democracy, principles of, 6, 21, 41, 56, 
96, 106-09, 115, 124, 161, 179, 186. 

Department, lost and found, 9, 174. 

Dependability, 216-17. 

Deposit slip, 193, 195, 

Directors, departmental, 86; duties cf, 
86; jurisdiction of, 86. 

Discipline, 44, 182; use of hall passes in, 
183. 

Discussion, 111, 172, 187. 

Domination, 96, 184. 

Dramatics, 56, 207-08. 

Drop-outs, reducing, 189. 

Dues, 32, 43, 44, 66, 69, 82; system of, 
191. 

Duties, 35, 38, 74, 81, 85, 97. 


Education, board of, 173, 188; aid ty, 
165; principal's responsibility to, 21, 
94; responsibility of, 165, 166, 207. 

Efficiency, 186. 

Elections, 49, 59, 60-61, 74, 78, 80-81, 
88, 107, 125, 174, 215; board of, 29, 
34; method of, 67, 85; notice of, 42; 
rules governing, 117-19; special, 31; 
term, 50; time of, 31, 36, 38, 39, 43, 
49-50, 67, 85; type of, 115; voting, 108. 

Eligibility, 73, 74, 91, 96; determining, 
33; for membership, 71-72; for office, 
54-55. 

Emblems, 189, 225-26, 

Empioyment, bureau of, 174-89. 

English High School, 11. 

Entertainment, 172, 207-08. 

Evaluation, 105, 184-85; committee on, 
7h 
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Examination, 34, 173-74. 

Excuses, making of, 217-18; validity of, 
63. 

Executive, board, 47, 77-78, 179; com- 
mittee, 39, 40, 83; council, 49, 64-45: 
department, ; 27-29, 89-90, 92-93; pow- 
ers of the, 98. 

Expenditure, 39, 83. 

Ex post facto law, 92. 

Expulsion, 47, 75. 

Extracusriculum, activities, 105-06; finane- 
ing, 191, 205; program, 37; records, 


42. 


Faculty, 35, 73-74; as a study group, 156; 
as treasurer, 67, 68; confidence of, 109; 
informing the, 109; support of, 109, 

Failure, 108, 112, 179; cause of, 220. 

Federal government plan, 86-94; const- 
tution of, 97. 

Fees, 86, 91, 191. See also Dues. 

Finances, 82, 86, 158, 171, 174; board 
of, 49, 55; caution regarding, 206; 
committee on, 33, 42; control of, 195- 
96; credit slip in, 194; policy regarding, 
49; raising of, 162, 194, 206-12; re- 
ports, 52; secretary of, 89. 

Fines, 36. 

Fingerprinting, 174. 

Followers, 213-14. 

Forum, 65, 66. 

Freedom, see Liberty. 

Functions, 179, 226; restricted, 186. 

Funds, 55, 84, 92, 174. See also Finance. 


Get acquainted day, 58, 

Girls’ league, secretary of, 90. 

Glee club, 70. 

Governing bodies, duties of, 51-52. 
Growth, 161, 215. 


Handbook, 165. 

Headquarters, state, 99. 

Home room, 103-04, 109, 169, 174, 182. 
Honor Society, National, 175, 189. 
Hospitality, 174. 


Impeachment, 46, 90, 92, 92-93. 
Inaugura! address, 126. 
Individual plan, 48-56. 
Induction, 127. 

Inexperience, 187-88. 

Influence, 221. 


Information, 222; booth, 187. 


- 


Informing the student body, 110, 178. 

Initiative, 30, 49, 50. 

Insignia, 126, 189, 225-26; official na- 
tional, 226. 


Installation, 36, 80, 125-46; formal, 132- 


Instruction, course of, 147; printed, 147- 
50. 

Interest, 181, 186. 

Interpretation, of constitution, 30. 

Interschool, council, 58; day, 28; meet- 
ing, 97; relations, 90. 

Journal, 88, 92. 

Journalism department, 165, 

Judiciary, 29-30, 51, 93; interpretation by, 
51; chief of, 93. 

Leadership, 11, 109, 113, 174, 186, 213- 
23; development of, 222-23; training 
in, 106, 147. 

Legislature, 49; 88-89; bills, 27; convene, 
92; delegates to, 92; duties of, 26, 92: 
emergency, 27; .impeachment, 26-27; 
membership, 26; officers, 26; powers, 
26, 92, 98; term of office in, 26; va- 
cancy in, 26. 

Liberty, 87. 

Library, 84, 190. 

Loans, 68. 

Loyalty, 125. 

Lunchroom, 9. 

Lyceum, 10. 

Magazine drives, 208-09. 

Management, participation in, 17, 179. 

Marshals, candidacy for, 75; duties of, 
75; cligibility of, 75; jurisdiction of, 
22; number of, 75. 

Meetings, 36, 40, 88, 110-11, 121, 187; 
area served by, 98; calling a, 84; date 
of, 66; determination of, 72; frequency 
of, 45, 60, 66, 75, 78, 79, 81, 84, 85, 
99; host to, 99; open, 72; place of, 83, 
99; planning for, 40, 152; rules govern- 
ing, 80; special, 42, 44, 45, 51, 63, 72, 
79, 85; time of, 21-22, 31, 44, 47, 51, 
58, 60, 63, 66, 79, 81, 83, 99, 180; 
visitors to, 99, 

Members, active, 26, 91; associate, 91; 
ex-officio, 34, 60, 63, 79, 90; honorary 
and special, 26, 61; responsibilities of, 
111-112. 

Membership, 36, 40, 41, 43, 49, 59, 60, 
62, 64, 66, 71, 77, 82, 84, 91, 98, 107; 
eligibility for, 37-38; loss of, 62; na- 
tional, 154; qualifications for, 62, 80, 
88; representation, 47; requirement of, 
45; state, 82; term, 47. 

Merger, 185. 

Merit systems, 169. 

Minority, 186. 

Minutes, examples of, 153-54; presented 
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to student body, 
152-53. 

Misdemeanors, 190. 

Modus operandi, 98-99. 

Monitors, board of, 71; service of, 10. 

Motions, 148. 

Motion pictures, 209. 

Music, 56, 70-71. 

Newspapers, 165, 187, 188. 

Nominations, 34, 36, 39, 42, 51, 60-61, 
65, 73, 88, 91, 98-99, 118, 119; an- 
nouncement of, 85; certificate of, 119. 

Nominatorial college, 73. 

Non-voting group, 73. 

Oaths, 75, 80, 93, 125, 126; administra- 
tion of, 131; illustration of, 131-32. 

Objectives, 17, 64, 66. 

Offices, limitation, 94; term of, 62. 

Officers, 35, 49, 60, 77, 92; aids to. 184; 
duties of, 38, 40, 41-42, 45, 47, 52-53, 
57, 58, 59, 61, 63, 65-66, 67-68, 72, 74, 
79, 81, 83, 84, 223; election of, 82, 103; 
eligibility of, 58, 68; installation of, 27; 
instructions to, 170-71; nomination of, 
45; powers of, 74; qualifications of, 
30, 35, 38, 41, 43, 65, 79, 89-90, 93, 
99, 108; recall of, 82; responsibilities of, 
39, 150; securing capable, 183-84; teri 
of, 38, 39, 45, 72, 74, 79, 81, 82-83; 
training of, 184. 

Official organ of the council, 225. 

Open-mindedness, 218-219. 

Orders, approval of, 86. 

Organizations, 21, 64, 73, 78-79, 85, 
113; auxiliary, 44; boys’ and girls’, 55; 
city-wide, 97; establishing, 23; regional, 
12, 97; sectional, 12, 97; state, 11-12. 

Orientation, 188, 

Over-participation, 186-87. 

Parliamentarian, 51, 79. 

Parliamentary authority, 71, 73. 

Parliamentary law, 34, 174; books of, 
189. 

Parliamentary procedure, 44, 150, 188-99, 
222; training in, 188. 

Participation, 96, 184; early types, 9-10; 
equitable distribution of, 124; full, 
186; history of, 10-11; in administra- 
tion, 104; in school affairs, 43; limiit- 
ing, 185-86; philosophy of, 113; un- 
barred, 107. 

Patrol, 47, 183. 

Personality, 218; respect of, 113. 

Petitions, 31, 36, 42, 67, 78, 85, 87, 91, 
108, 118-19; example of, 119; right of, 


153; recording the, 


22. 
Pins, 190, 226-227. 
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Planning, 105, 109, 176, 222-23. 

Pledge, 125; of student body, 133-34. 

Point system, 76-77, 102, 186. 

Poise, 223. 

Policies, 37, 98, 218-19; formulation of, 
51. 

Popularity, 22, 108, 217. 

Postgraduate students, 26, 62, 77. 

Powers, 23, 39, 42, 48, 59, 74, 80, 81, 
93, 97, 184; delegation of, 40, 72, 
106; source of, 51; variety of, 105. 

Preambles, 57, 59, 82, 84, 87, 91. 

Preponderance, 11. 

President, honorary, 52. 

Prestige, 112. 

Principal, allegiance of, 162; approval of, 
179; as sponsor, 157; duty of, 156, 
162-63; responsible to, 121. 

Privileges, 114, 167, 181; deprived of, 43. 

Problems, 110, 152, 172-73, 179, 180; 
presentation of, 42; solution of, 180-90. 

Proceedings, 60. 

Proclamation, 92. 

Program, 58; committee, 32; of national 
events, 167-68. 

Projects, 110, 113, 175; authority for, 
162; committee, 36; financing, 176; fre- 
quency of, 162-63; opposition to, 113; 
supervision, 162; types, 163-79. 

Property, 183; maintenance of school, 37; 
respect for school, 37. 

Public relations, 176-77. 

Publications, 55-56, 71, 76, 86, 165-66, 
212, 225; annual, 56; election, of staff, 
27, 29, 31, 34; handbook, 56; secre- 
tary of, 90. 

Punctuality, 41, 63. 

Purposes, 6, 17, 35, 37, 40, 41, 43, 44-45, 
46, 49, 57, 59, 60, 62, 71, 73, 77, 78, 
80 82, 84, 87, 91, 98. 

Qualifications, 120-21. 

Question boxes, 179. 

Quorums, 43, 46, 51, 59, 60, 64, 66, 67, 
72, 80, 82, 83, 85, 86, 88. 

Radio programs, 34; committee on, 29, 30. 

Ratification, 64, 75, 78, 81, 90, 91, 94. 

Recall, 30, 38, 39, 82. See also Removal. 

Receipts, 193. 194-95; analyzed, 203, 
261. See also Finance. 

Recess. 88, 92, 99. 

Recognition, 97, 125, 190. 

Recommendations, 40, 48, 72, 179. 

Records, 28. 

Recreation, 173, 183, 190. 

Red Cross, 209. 

Re-election, 47, 59, 62, 65, 79. 

Referendum, 30, 39, 42, 49, 50. 
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Registration fee, state, 99. 

Regulations, 98, 171, 190. 

Relationships, 17; community, 190. 

Reliability, 217. 

Removal, 59, 63, 75, 108-09, See also 
Recall. 

Representatién, 22, 23, 35, 49, 59, 60, 
71, 78-79, 80, 83, 85, 87, 93, 95, 97, 
107-08; class, 75, 186, 190; combina- 
tion, 64-86; experience in, 216; home 
room presidents, 43. 

Representatives, balance of, 25; duties of, 
61; election of, 25. 

Reports, 68, 84, 110; committee, 34; de- 
tails of, 201-03; financial, 198; forms, 
198-203. 

Requisitions, 33, 68. 

Reservation of powers, 30. 

Resignations, 83. 

Resolutions, 80. 

Responsibility, 38, 96, 107, 114, 179, 220, 
221; civic, 5; delegating, 9, 21; mu- 
tual, 109. 

Reticence, 187, 

Revenue, see Finances. 

Reviewing board, 83. 

Rights, 169; declaration of, 87; of minor- 
ity, 107. 

Rivalry, 162. 

Roll call, 116; vote, 92. 

Rules, of order, 51, 64, 82, 85, 100; en- 
forcing, 188. 

Sales, 174; of tickets, 211; of dough- 
nuts, 211-12; of publications, 212; of 
refreshments, 212; of unclaimed articles, 
212. 

Scheduling, 90-91. 

Scholarship, as requirement, 96; commit- 
tee on, 72; lack of, 189. 

School Activities, 225-226. 

School City, 11. 

Schools surveyed, list of, in recent sur- 
vey, 233-35, number of, in early sur- 
vey, 6. 

Self-control, 113, 

Self-government, see Participation. 

Senate, 89. 

Sergeant-at-arms, 52, 79, 92. 

Service, 168-69; 177-78; to school, 101- 
102. 

Size, 95, 111. 

Social, activities, 178; affairs, 56, 68, 
182: committees, 28, 33, 42. 

Song leaders, 28. 

Speaking, 222. 

Speeches, 117. 
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Sponsor, see Adviser. 

Sports, points for, 70. 

Stage crew, 79. 

Standards, 105-12, 216; of behavior, 37. 

Statements, monthly, 194. 

Student activities society, 77-78. 

Student affairs, Secretary of, 89. 

Student Assemblies, 73; duties of, 714; 
jurisdiction of, 75; powers of, 74. See 
also Assembly. 

Student Assistants, 168-69; Clerical, 108; 
mechanical, 168; teacher supplementary, 
168. 

Student board, 36; functions of, 37. 

Student body, attitude of, 112; divided, 
166-67; informing the, 181, 184; offi- 
cers of, 125; voice of, 105. 

Student day, 166-67. 

Student government, see Participation. 

Student Leader, 225. 

Student Life, 225. 

Student patrol, 47, 183. 

Student union, 87. 

Study hall, honor, 169-71; morning, 171: 
officers of, 169-71. 

Subscription rate, to School Activities, 
226; to Student Life, 225. 

Subsidizing the Council, 166. 

Success, 24, 213. 

Tally sheets, 49. 

Tardiness, 41, 181-82. 

Tax, 51, 115, 185, 194. 

Technique, 223. 

Tenure, 89. 

Term of office, 36, 41, 61. 

Tolerance, 219-20. 

Training the officers, 23, 110; the Coun- 
cil members, 108. 

Transportation, 171, 

Treasurer, 49, 52, 97, 192. 

Truancy, 181. 

Unexpired term, 38. 

Unicameral, 97. 

Unification, 41. 

Ushering, 9, 174. 

Vacancies, 31, 34, 43, 47, 50, 59, 61, 
78, 81, 85, 89, 93, 98. 

Vandalism, 183. 

Variations, 94. 

Veto, 11, 30, 35, 36, 42, 48, 51, 62, 72, 
80, 87, 88, 94-95, 106, 159. 

Volunteer for service, 38. 

Voting, 31, 58, 91, 98, 115, 186. 

Vouchers, 192, 195. Also see Finance. 

Welfare, 29-30, 174, 178. 

Yell leaders, 28, 30, 67, 68, 69. 































Two Pertinent Pamphiets: 


LIFE INSURANCE GETTING READY 
AT LOW COST FOR INDUCTION 


For Members of the 
National Association of (32 pages) 


i cn baleen ote Continuing Your 


You need protection for your family 


You want to provide a clean-up fund EDUCATION 


in the event of your untimely death, 

or an educational fund to finance | th Armed F 

your boy's or girl's college education. n e orces 
You intend to meet these obligations. (28 pages) 

if you live, but who will meet Prices for each: 


them if you don't live? ' 

You cen obtain life insurance protection rite aa al la 
in its most inexpensive form through hates $ 2.50 
the Group Life Insurance Plan, bene- 100 copies, $ 4.50 


fiting from the preferred risk classi- 500 copies, $20.00 
fication of your profession 1000 copies, $35.00 
For complete information write to Order Your Supply Today 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF = 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Si -ScHoo. Pri! . : 
Se ee OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary PRINCIPALS 
aah ggg sles 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 


isa. ae ity Washington 6, D. C. 

















ae, Your School - obccess lo 
STUDENT LIFE 


The secondary-school students’ own national magazine 


Eight numbers during the school year—October through May. 
Order singly or in clubs of three or more. 


Some schools have ordered one for each home room or for each school club 
or for each pupil in the journalism class. 
Your School needs this magazine. Subscribe now. 


Three or more subscriptions to same address—80 cents a year per 
subscription, (eight issues). 


Single subscription (eight issues)—$1.00 a year. 
Send your subscriptions to: 


STUDENT LIFE 


1201 Sixteenth Street, W. W. Washington 6, D. C. 











When writing advertisers, please mention Tue ButteTin. 



























TODAY MORE THAN EVER 
TEACHERS DEPEND UPON 


WEBSTER WORKBOOKS 


MY ARITHMETIC TABLET 


Grades 1 through 8—a book for each grade. 24 
Makes the teaching of Arithmetic easy. List ° 


READING SEATWORK 


Pre-Primer through 2nd grade. Develops quick- 24 
ness and accuracy. List price 


SAFETY SAM SERIES 


Grades 1 through 6—a book for each grade. 24 
A new, modern safety program which requires a 
no extra teachers, no extra class periods ... a 28 
part of the reading program. i 


THESE AND MORE THAN 100 TITLES 
IN THE NEW 1944 


WEBSTER WORKBOOK CATALOG 


Send for your free copy today 


Webster Publishing Company 


1808 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 





When writing advertisers, please mention Tue BuLtetin 

















Now Ready— 
Harry C. McKown’s 
THE STUDENT COUNCIL 


Explains how to initiate, promote, or- 
ganize, administer and improve a stu- 
dent council or a plan for youth par- 
ticipation in control, Includes every- 
thing about student council work the 
school administrator, instructor, or 
student should know. Covers the whole 
field, from history and principles to 
procedures, activities, financial admin- 
istration, and evaluation. 


Send for a copy on approval 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 





Is Your Student Council 
a Member of the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
STUDENT COUNCILS 


See page 3 for application form 


ALso 


Re-read Chapter XIV, pages 
225-27, about professional 
services for your Council. 








of $ -) 


Are you planning for postwar education? 


Have you seen the report 
of the Planning Committee 
of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals? 


PLANNING FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 


An Educational Program for Youth 


Cob 





discounts: 2-9 copies, 10%; 





This 64-page pamphlet, colorfully illustrated, two years in preparation by 
outstanding educators, based on the recent publication of the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission of the National Education Association, Education for All Ameri- 
can Youth, should be used extensively in every community for the development 
of a better program of education for school youth. 


Available after October 15, 1944, at 25 cents a copy; quantity lots at 
10-99 copies, 
33-1/3%. Payment must accompany orders of one dollar or less. Ship- 
ping charges will be prepaid on all cash orders. 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
ORDERS RECEIVED NOW 


I Age 


25%; 0 or more copies, 
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FUNDAMENTAL 
MATHEMATICS 


Books One and Two 
for Grades 7 & 8 


Schorling-Clark-Smith 


A new, well-rounded course 
which emphasizes training 
in quantitative thinking 
and skill in the use of the 
fundamental operations. 
Constant challenge and in- 
ductive treatment are used 
whenever possible to lead 
the student to do his own 
thinking. 





By Schorling-Clark-Smith 
FIRST-YEAR ALGEBRA 


Notable for its new approach—the treat- 
ment of algebra as an extension of arith- 
metie which makes the subject more under- 
standable and concrete. 

By the same authors, Second-Year Algebra. 


MODERN-SCHOOL 
GEOMETRY 


Revised with Aeronautics Supplement 


Its method has proved its success in sur- 
mounting the usual difficulties. 
By the same authors, Modern-School Solid 


Geometry. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 








zenship, 
ness services. 


business, 


By Do 





GREGG BOOKS 


For a Workable Program in Social-Economic Education 


OUR BUSINESS LIFE 
By Lloyd L. Jones 

understand their place in an economic or 
business world. Offers an effective plan for presenting economic citi- 
guidance, business exploration, and use of the common busi- 


Prepares students to 


FUNCTIONS OF BUSINESS 
A Text for Consumer and Producer 
By Lloyd L. Jones, Herbert A. Tonne, and Ray G. Price 
Leads students to an understanding of how our economic system 
functions in everyday life. A senior high school text in consumer-eco- 
nomics, which emphasizes the social aspects of the American system of 


INFLUENCE OF GEOGRAPHY OW OUR poceeasne LIFE 
uglas Ridgie 


Organized on the premise that climatic-life regions mold economic 
life. Since regions with similar climates have similar products, changes 
in political boundaries will not affect instruction by this plan. 

ECONOMICS—BASIC PRIN 
By Rudolph K. Michels 

Presents an up-to-date treatment of basic economic principles and 
topics. Labor problems, agricultural changes, social reforms, and legis- 
lation are discussed in their natural relationships. 


Write our nearest office for further information. 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Mew York Chicago San Prancisco Boston Dallas Toronto London 


Third Bdition 


y and Sidney EB. Bkblaw 
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“It seems to me to be the book for which guidance 
and personnel people have been waiting many years.” 


GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL 
SERVICES IN EDUCATION 


By Anna Y. Reed 


Dr. Reed's newly published book has received instant acclaim. Some of the fea- 
tures calling forth commendat.ons are: 

Inclusiveness. With the advantage of unusually wide experience over many 
years, the author applies her knowledge of guidance and personnel services to 
the work of public education, of college administration, of public employment 
services, of business concerns, and of philanthropy. 

Emphasis on occupational experience as an integral factor of education. 

Analys’s of problems. An entire section is devoted to nomenclature, legiti- 
mate functions, and other problems involved in the setting up, administration 
and appraisal of guidance and personnel services. 

This is not an “emergency book,” but it does recognize the needs of various 
types of veterans and civilian war workers in postwar readjustment. 


496 pages, $4.75 
Order from 


CORNEL UNIVERSITY PRESS 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 











NEW ... AUTHENTIC ... OUTSTANDING 
AVIATION DICTIONARY 


By CHARLES A. ZWENG, LL.B. 
Member, Institute of Aeronautical 
Sciences, Author of Radio and 
Instrumental Flying, etc. 

This new “First Edition” by the 
well known author is the book that 
the aviation world has been de- 
manding and the author has been 
promising . . . a new Encyclopedic 
AVIATION DICTIONARY brist- 
ling with thousands of pertinent 
aviation words and terms defined 
and explained; the keenest work- 
ing tool in your aviation library . . . a necessary authority for the airman, instruc- 
tor, executive and aviation student. 

Illustrated and handsomely bound in maroon with gold letters, Only $6.00 
Postpaid. 


PAN AMERICAN NAVIGATION SERVICE 


Dept. B, 12021 Ventura Bvd., N. Hollywood, Calif. 
(Write for free folder of Aviation texts and equipment) 
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If any of your senior high school pupils (either scien- 
tifically or artistically inclined) have ambitions for a 
career in the synthetic textiles industry, they should know 
about the Textile School of Rhode Island School of 
Design and the Textron Fellowships. 


The school offers courses in textile engineering for the 
Bachelor of Science degree, and a course in textile design 
for the Bachelor of Fine Arts degree. The students may 
major in any branch of the textile industry they desire. 


During the senior year, students may compete for a 
Textron Fellowship which is awarded immediately after 
graduation, and which consists of a full year’s practical 
training in manufacturing plants and commercial estab- 
lishments in all phases of synthetic textiles, from spin- 
ning to designing to department store selling. 


The Fellowships are sponsored by Textron, Inc., but 
after completion of the course, students may negotiate 
for employment with anyone. 


x xe * 

Details are contained in a free booklet “Textron Fellow- 
ships”, which will be mailed on request. Write to: Director 
of Admissions, Rhode Island School of Design, 8C College 
Street, Providence 3, Rhode Island. 
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